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PREFACE 


^ The commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deseij/es. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (i) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
b 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
bc/ferent scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
wlifen the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argiiment in the 
crQwd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may^ 
explain that the principle which has guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity : it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
commentary was in print ; but when once the t^pe w^s 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 

The other main object at which we have aimed is that 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that is 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time — on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology ot the 
newly created body was still fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations — to us obscure — were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought to 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answer 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men’s minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questioc^s 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and i.^/hat 
meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 
himself. 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which is mainl}^ the 
product of the period between ico B.c and loo A.D., and 
.(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any 
^dvanep in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
students of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
havA developed very differently, partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded also by the conception which 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 

bij 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
royndings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in 'ho far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands maj^ be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust* 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of tfee text; 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretjsnd to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce’s Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort’s 
forthcoming Introductions to Romans and Ephesians^ which, 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in our 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors ; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may*be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which v^s 
inevitable. 

ft only remains for them to express their obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
* mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
t)n p. l:x ff., and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 

W. SANDAY. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

Oxford, Whiisuntlde, 1895. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

We are indebted to the keen sight and disinterested 
care of friends for many small corrections. We desire to 
thask especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the 
Revs. F. E. Brightman, W. O. Burrows, and R. B. Rackham. 
References have been inserted, where necessary, to the 
edition of 4 Ezra by the late Mr. Bensly, published in 
Texts and Studies, iii. a. No more extensive recastbg 
of the commentary has been attempted. 


Oxford, Ltntf 1896. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The demand for a new Edition has come upon us so 
suddenly in the midst of other work, that we have again 
confined ourselves to small corrections, the knowledge of 
which we owe to the kindness of many friends and critics. 
We have especially to thank Dr. Carl Clemen of Halle, 
not only for a useful and helpful review in the Theo- 
logische LiteraiurzeiUingy No. 26, Nov. 7, 1896, p. 590, but 
alsoffor privately communicating to us a list of misprints. 
We have also to thank the Rev. H. T. Purchas of New 
Zealand, Mr. John Humphrey Barbour of the U.S.A., 
and the Rev. C. Plummer for corrections and suggestions. 
We should like also to refer to an article in the Expositor 
(Vol. IV, 1896, p. 124) by the late Rev. J. Barmby, on The 
Meaning of the ^Righteousness of God' in the Epistle to the 
Romans^ in which he works out more fully the opinions to 
wliich we referred on p. 24. We are glad again to express 
our obligations to him and our sense of the loss of one who 
was a vigorous and original worker both in Church History 
and in New Testament Exegesis. 

We can only now chronicle the appearance of the first 
volume of the elaborate Einleitung in das N. T (Leipzig, 
1 897) of Dr. Zahn, which discusses the questions relating 
to the Epistle with the writer s accustomed thoroughness 
and learning, a new ‘improved' edition of the Einleitung oi 
Dr. B. Weiss, and an edition of the Greek text of the 
Pauline Epistles with toncis^ commentary by the same 
author. Both these works have appeared during the present 
year. The volume of essays dedicated to Dr. B. Weiss 
on his seventieth birthday, Studien &^c, (Gottingen, 

1897), contains two papers which have a bearing upon the 
Epistle, Zur paulinischeit Theodicie by Dr. Ernst KiihljVnd 
Beitrdgc zur paidin. Rheiorik by Dr, J oh. Weiss. We should 
hope to take account of these and other works if at some 
future time we are permitted to undertake a fuller revision 
of our commentary. 

W. S. 

A. C. H. 

Oxford, December^ 1897. 
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Once more the call for a new edition has come upon 
us cuddenly, and at a time when it would not be 
possible for either of us to devote much attention to it. 
But apart from this, it would be equally true of both of 
us that our thoughts and studies have of late travelled^ so 
far from the Epistle to the Romans that to come back to 
it would be an effort, and would require more leisure 
than we are likely to have for some years to come. We 
are well aware that much water has flowed under the 
bridge since we wrote, and that many problems would 
have to be faced afresh if a searching revision of our work 
were attempted. 

As we cannot undertake this at present, it may be right 
tliat wd should at least suggest to the reader where he 
may go for further information. 

A very excellent and thorough survey of the whole 
subject will be found in the article ‘ Romans’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible by Dr. A. Robertson. The corre- 
sponding article in the Encyclopaedia Bihlica has not yet 
appeared. For more detailed exegesis the most important 
recent event is probably the appearance (in 1899) of the 
ninth edition of Meyer’s Commentary by Dr. B. Weiss, who 
has done us the honour to include systematic reference to 
our own work. In any revision 6f this it would be our first 
duty to give to the points on which Dr. Weiss differs from 
us renewed consideration. In English the most cohsider- 
able%recent commentary is Dr. Denney’s in the Expositors 
Greek Testament (1900). Dr. Denney is in the main a 
judicious and capable writer ; but we may remark in 
passing that a criticism of his upon p. xli of this com- 
mentary, which another writer has repeated with further 
embellishments, seems to us strained and gratuitous, and 
to rest on a less accurate use than our own of the word 
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* fundamental.’ There is also a thoughtful and useful 
little commentary in the Century Bible by A. E. Garvie. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the problems raised 
6y the Epistle, which have been or are being carried on 
beyond the point at which we had left them, wou\d be 

(i) the question as to the meaning of the ‘ righteousness 
of God’ in i. 17^ &c. Something was said on this subject 
in the New Testament portion of the article ‘God’ in 
HcW5tings’ Dictionary, ii. aio-jo,, where reference is made 
to an interesting tract by Dalman, Die richterliche Gerech- 
tigkeit im A, T. (Berlin, 1897), and to other literature. 
Something also was said in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, i. 486 ff., ii. 198 ff. And the question is again 
raised by Dr. James Drummond in the first number of the 
Hibbert Journal, pp. 83-95. This paper is to be con- 
tinued ; and the subject is sure to be heard of further. 

(ii) Another leading problem is that as to the relation of 
St. Paul to the Jewish Law, on which perhaps tlie most 
important recent contributions have been those by Sieffert 
(‘ Die Entwicklungslinie d. paulin. Gesetzeslehre nach den 
4 Hauptbriefen d. Apost.’) in the volume of Studies in 
honour of B. Weiss (Gottingen, 1897) and by P. Feine 
{Das gesetzesfreie Evangelium d. Panins, Leipzig, 1899), 

(iii) A third deeply important question is being much 
agitated at the present time ; viz. that as to the exact 
nature and significance of the ‘Mystical Union’ described 
in Rom. vi and viii. This is even more a question of 
Biblical and Dogmatic Theology than of Exegesis, and it 
is from this side that it is being discussed in such books 
as Dr. Moberly’s Atonement and Personality (1901), Mr. 
Wilfrid Richmond’s Essay on Personality as a Philoso’- 
phical Principle (1900), and more incidentally in several 
works by Mr. W. R. Inge, (iv) Various questions raised 
in the Introduction are discussed in Mofifatt, Historical 
New Testament (Edinburgh, 1901), but the value of the 
book is impaired by dogmatism just where dogmatism is 
not needed. 
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Two more general subjects are receiving special atten- 
tion at the present time. One of these is the his- 
torical position and character of New Testament Greek, on 
which much new light is thrown by the study of inscrip- 
tion^ and of the mass of recently discovered papyri. We 
assqpiate these studies especially with the names of 

G. A. Deissmann, whose Bible Studies have recently been 
published in English (Edinburgh, 1901), A. Thumb, 
K. Dieterich, and others. It is the less necessary to 

^go into details about these, as an excellent account is 
given of all that has been done in a series of papers by 

H. A. A. Kennedy in the Expository Times^ vol. xii (1901). 
Dr. Kennedy was himself a pioneer of the newer move- 
ment in England with his Sources of New Testament Greek 
(Edinburgh, 1895). We ought not however to forget the 
still earlier work of Dr. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek 
(Oxford, 1889), which was really at the time in advance 
©f simikr research on the Continent. 

The other subject might be described as the Rhetoric 
of the New Testament. A comprehensive treatment of 
ancient rhetorical prose in general has been undertaken 
by Prof. E. Norden of Breslau in Die antike Kimstprosa 
(Leipzig, 1898). Dr, Norden devotes pp. 451-510 to an 
analysis of style in the New Testament, and also pays 
special attention to the later Christian writers, both Greek 
and Latin. The ‘Rhetoric of St. PauH in particular is 
the subject of a monograph by Dr. Johannes Weiss in the 
volume dedicated to his father. Nor should we close this 
survey without a special word of commendation for The 
Relation of St, Paul to Contemporary Jcivish Thought by 
Mr.,H. St. John Thackeray (London, 1900). 

For the rest we must leave our book to take its place, 
such as it is, in the historical development of literature on 
the Epistle. 

W. S. 

A. C. H. 

November y 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§ I. Rome in a.d. 58. 

It was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
year 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been* written during the early years of Nero’s reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary h 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel : he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them : he longs to see them : the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city^ 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles : ‘ After I have been there, I must also see Rome.* ‘ As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language \ And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth. Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 

^ The main authorities used for this section are Fumeaux, The Annals of 
Tacitus, vol. ii, and Schiller, Geschichte des JRomischen Kaisserrdchs untcr, 
der Regienmg des Nero, 

® Rom. i. 8-15. 

* Acts xix. 21 ; xxiii. ii. 

* Phil. i. 27 ; hi. 20 ; Eph. ii, 19; Acts xxiii. i. 
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the forces of evil opposed to it^. The worst persecution of the 
Christians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Pau! 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so comnlon as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view apd impress the 
imagination of a provincial ; and it is significant that the first clear 
coiiception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire, ^ We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the raind of St. Paul,' writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world ; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer ; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch — they were a part of the Roman world, "and were 
addressed by him as such 

It was during the early years of Nero's reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quinquennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus Nor was the judgement unfounded. - It is 

^ 2 Thess. ii. 7 b Karkxov, It is well known that the 

commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catena of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written {c. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii. 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul’s experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the ‘m3'^stery of 
iniquity,* and describes in the language of the O. T. prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Em^re (t^ 
Karkxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (0 uarkx^^X restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning ; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
and generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
of society. 

^ Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire^ pp. 147, 148; cf. also pp. 60, 
70, 158 n. See also Lightfoot, Biblical Essays y pp. 202-205. 

^ Aur. Victor, Caes, Epit. 12, Unde quidam prodidere, Traianum solitum 
dicer Cyprocul distare cunctos principes a Neronis quinquennia . The expression 
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§ 1 .] ROME IN A.D, 58 

probaTble that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome ; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
BritaTinicus ; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able -excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets ; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the dr^a, 
tfigns of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended ; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. I'he structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
diie also io the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of genius and love of popularity 
on the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo ; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with ; even at the end of 
Nero's reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repetundae ; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
It was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the jystice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in 57, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate,’ was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.' Amongst the accusations against 

quinquennium may have been suggested by the certamen quinquennale which 
Nero founded in Rome, as Dio tells us, Mp rrjs aojrrjpias ttjs re Sia/xov^s rov 
Kpdrovs aiftov, Dio, Epii, Ixi. 21 ; Tac. Jnn, xiv. 30; Suet. Ner(f 12; cf. the 
coins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i. p. 382, 47-65. cer. quinq. 
&OM. CO. 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And not only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence \ 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some df.the 
measures attributed to Nero ; but many of them shpw, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
polnce regulations of the city were strict and well executed An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive^* 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor’s personal wishes intervened Once the Emperor — was it 
a inere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight? — 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects *, And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea w'as so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘ powers that be ’ as being 

* ordained by God ’ ; when he says that the ruler is a minister of 
God for good ; when he is giving directions to pay ‘ tribute ’ and 

* custom ’ ; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, under 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 

* For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, op. ciL pp. |6, 57 ; 
W, T. Arnold, The Roman System of Provincial Administration, pp, 135, 137 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiu. 30, 3L 33 » 5 °, 5 L 53 “ 57 * 

® Suetonius, Nero 16. Schiller, p. 420. 

’Schiller, pp. 381, 382; *In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver- 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildnng und Forderung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation konnen gegriindete VorwUrfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierung Hess die Verhaltnisse hier 
ruhig den Gang gehen, welchcn ihnen friihere Regierungen angewiesen batten.’ 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 20, 21. 

® Arnold, p, 137. 
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But it was not only Nero, it was Seneca ^ also who was ruling in 
Rome when St. Paul wrote to the Church there. The attempt to 
find any connexions literary or otherwise between St. Paul arid 
Seneca may be dismissed ; but for the growth of Christian principles, 
still more perhaps for that of the principles which prepared the way 
for tlje spread of Christianity, the fact is of extreme significance. It 
was the first public appearance of Stoicism in Rome, as largely in- 
fluencing politics, and shaping the future of the Empire. It is a strange 
irony that makes Stoicism the creed which inspired the noblest 
representatives of the old r(^gime, for it was Stoicism which provided 
the philosophic basis for the new imperial system, and this wasliiot 
5 he last time that an aristocracy perished in obedience to their own 
morality. What is important for our purpose is to notice that the 
humanitarian and universalist ideas of Stoicism were already begin- 
ning to permeate society. Seneca taught, for example, the equality 
in some sense of all men, even slaves ; but it was the populace who 
a few years later (a. d. 61) protested when the slaves of the murdered 
Pedanius Secundus were led out to execution Seneca and many 
of the Jurists were .permeated with the Stoic ideas of humanity and 
benevolence; and however little these principles might influence 
their individual conduct they gradually moulded and changed the 
iJw and tlie system of the Empire. 

If we turn from the Empire to Rome, we shall find that just 
those vices which the moralist deplores in the aristocracy and the 
Emperor helped to prepare the Roman capital for the advent of 
Christianity. If there had not been large foreign colonies, there 
could never have been any ground in the world where Christianity 
could have taken root strongly enough to influence the surrounding 
population, and it was the passion for luxury, and the taste for 
philosophy and literature, even the vices of the court, which 
demanded Greek and Oriental assistance. The Emperor must have 
teachers in philosophy, and in acting, in recitation and in flute- 
playing, and few of these would be Romans. The statement of 
Chrysostom that St. Paul persuaded a concubine of Nero to accept 
Christianity and forsake the Emperor has probably little foundation^, 
the conjecture that this concubine was Acte is worthless ; but it may 
illustrate how it was through the non-Roman element of Roman 
society that Christianity spread. It is not possible to estimate the 
exact proportion of foreign elements in a Roman household, but 
a study of the names in any of the Columbaria of the imperial period 

' See Lightfoot, Sf. Paul and Seneca^ Philippians^ p. 268. To this period 
of his life belong the d.i:oKo\oKvvro 3 ais^ the De dementia^ the De Vita BeatUj 
the Pie Benejiciis, and the De Constaniia Sapieniis, See Teuffel, History of 
Roman Literature^ translated by Warr, ii. 42. 

* Tac. Ann* xiv. 42^45. 

* Chrysostom, Horn* in Act. App. 46, 3, 

C 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
bad received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the lyghest 
circles of society 

And foreign superstition Was beginning to spread. The eJirliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome ; 
N^o himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is knowm to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to th^ 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year 58 ; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition* and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy 


§ a. The Jews in Rome®. 

There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


'We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. /. L, vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Roman name. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio {his) 5187, Pylaemcnianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare 5229, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia 5299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres 5344, Diadumenus 5355 » Philuinenut 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437 » 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a special interest : "HSv/cos EuoSoG ^avayopfirojv rwv Kara BwanopoVf 

and’^Atrffoi^PTos Biopdffov vlds kpprjvebs 'S.app&rtov ^(uavopavos 5207. 

® Tac. Ann. xiii. 32 ; Lightfoot, Clement^ i. 30. 

* ^hbe ^his section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschickie d, Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him to 
correct sdihe puiTent misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schiirer, NeuUst Zeitgesch, ii. 505 fif. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
community of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

(i) History. The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to th^time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and -could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas ' (who died in i6o b.c.) and Jonathan® (who died 
in 143), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139 ^ It was characteristic that on this last 
Occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
propaganda and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 
Hispalus 

This was only preliminary contact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in b.c. 63®. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves ; but their obstinate ^adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome; to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own ®, to which they 
mUght resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre^; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 
a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber *, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘ Ghetto/ The Jews' quarter 
was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and has been 
finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 

^ I Macc. viii. 17-32. * i Macc. xii. 1-4, 16. 

® I Macc. xiv. 24; XV. 15-24. 

* This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. iii. 2 
(Excerpt. Parid.) : Judaeos qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos injicere mores 
conati sunty repetere domes snas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val. Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabaziiis 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding ; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples. 

® This too is questioned by Berliner (p. sff.), who points out that Philo, Leg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey. 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in supposing 
that there must have been other and older settlers in Rome to account for. the 
language of Cicero so early as B. c. 59 (see below). These settlers may have 
come for purposes of trade. 

* It was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. Io)i 

’ Sueton. Caesar 84. 

* This was the quarter usually assigned to prisoners of war (BmhreibMng d. 
Stadt Rom^ HI. iii. 578), 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 
It was still under the Republic (b.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
oT Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them \ And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis-^ 
rule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it Though the main settlement was beyond the «Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Sutura® 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of klyov(TTr](Ttoi and 'Ayptirn^aioi (i. e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus * and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community. Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of S. Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber®. 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. Bub in a. n. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of "repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one w^ould have cared ®. 

The end of the reign of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 

* The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
jnoney collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body to offend. 

* Joseph. AnL XVII. xi. i ; B,/, 11 . vi. i. 

® There is mention of an dpxcuv Xipovprja'Kcv, C. /. G, 6447 (Schiirer, 
Gemeindeverfammg d, Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 35 ; Berliner, p. plf). As 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomoeritim {ibid, p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was without the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor- worship {op, cit, p. 21). 

® Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptions, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schiirer in the 
work quoted above (Leipzig, 1879), “^l^o recently by Berliner {op, cit, 

p. 46 ff.). 

® Tacitus, ii. 85 si ob gravitatem cadi interissmt^ vile damnum,^ 
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answer to their petition'. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune deajh 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (a.d. 41 ). 

In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at cmirt in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.d. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart fjom 
Jlome’ (Acts xviii. 2). And Suetonius in describing what is 
probably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 
Jewish quarter ‘at the instigation of Chrestus^' There is at 
least a considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in this 
enigmatic guise we have an allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in which in one way or another Aquila 
and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and, meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion 

Any one of three interpretations may be put upon tmpulsore Chresio 
assidue tumuliuantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 

‘ Chrestus ’ was a common name among slaves, and there may have been an 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.* Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘ Christians ’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tiani, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed et cum perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
a vobis {nam nec nominis certa est notiiia penes vos) de suaviiate vel benigni- 
tate compositum est {Apol. 3 ; cf. Justin, JpoL i. § 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
in the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot {Philippians, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has been 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in gpneral but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to lead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch of Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvii. 5 ; xiv. 19; 

Leg. ad Caium 44, 45. 

^ Sueton. Claud. 25 Judaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 
expulit. 

® Dio Cassius, lx. 6 tovs re 'lovSatovs, itXiovaaavra^ aZ9is &aTe 
dviv rapaxijs (firb rov 6x^ov a(pwv rijs irbKfcas ovk IfijAcwre fxiVf 5^ 

varpi(p vbfKp 0i(p xp^h^^o^^ hiKcvac fxij tds re krcupilos 

fwmax^elaas vnd toO Fatov SUXvcre, 
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xiii. 50). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It is 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true K 

The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years his 
death (a. d. 54). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose but 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St." Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
miilie Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour^. Herod 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona grata at the Romai'i 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire in a sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs 

(2) Organization, The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage ; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (^Ant, XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the didrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 a. d.) 

' A suggestion was made in the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain * why the Church of the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out of the synagogue. 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the restored Jewish 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or unofficially, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we may suppose the 
rioters ten years earlier knew, that it was ** everywhere spoken against”’ 
(P- 175)- 

* Vit. Joseph. 3; Ant, XX. viii. ii, 

® Dio Cassius xxxvii. 1 7 idri kqI rrapdi rots *P<ufxaloi5 rb yivos tovto, /eoKovaOh 
ftev iroKkdicis 6^ ivl ttKhgtoVj than ml tls irappijaiav rrjs vopictws 

iHviKTjam. 
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Callistus, who afterwards himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Re/uL Haer. ix. 12). 

There was some natural difference between the East and the 
West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
admipistrative body was the Sanhedrin ; after the Jewish War the 
plade of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of^the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a * senate ' {yfpovaia)^ the members of which were the 
‘ elders ' (irpecr^vrcpoi). The exact relation of these to the ‘ rulers ' 
{apxovT€s) is not quite clear : the two terms may be practically 
equivalent ; or the ^pxovres may be a sort of committee within the 
larger body The senate had its ‘ president ' {yepovandpxrjs) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the synagogue {dpxKTvvdyuyyos, 
qpxiovvdyfpyoi). Under him would be the virrjperrjs {Chazari) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. The priests as such had no special status 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called * father ' or ‘ mother of the synagogue ' ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a wpo- 
trrdTTjs or paironuSy who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Social status and condition. There were certainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch*). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod Agrippa I). There were also Jews attached 
in one way or another to the imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agrippesii md Augustesii), These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. The Jews" 


' This is the view of Schiirer {Gctneindevetf, p. 22). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ^elders* as 
identical with the * rulers,’ and the dpx^^vv 6 .ymyo^ as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the yfpovcidpxn^ political rather than reli^ous, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
{Life and Times y &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open. 

* Jos. Ant, XV. X. I ; XVII. i. 3. 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay \ Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained 
But along with these external observances the J^ws did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom th^ served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not to 
be likened to ‘ gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.' 

If is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others,, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all — and there were many — who were in search 

^ The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain : it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

® The passages on which this description is based are well known. Small 
Trades: Martial, I. xlii, 3-5; XII. Ivii. 13, 14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
SaL iii. 14; vi. 542 ff. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. I. iv. 142 f. ; Juvenal, SaL 
xiv. 96 ff. 

® Horace, Sat. I. ix. 69 f. ; Juvenal, Sat, xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes) ; Persius, 
Sat. V, 184 ; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and convenient form by 
Theodore Rcinach {Textes relatifs au Judaisme^ Paris, 1895), 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheon was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were * feeling 
after if haply they might find ' the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a stmnge attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
Remands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring I^gan 
was met with a good deal of tact on the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawm on little by little ; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law ; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers h So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘ devout 
jnen anc^ women/ ‘ those who worshipped God ' 

(T€^6fX€V0i TOP Oedp, (fiofioviiepoL TOP 06oV) of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity ; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity 


§ 3. The Roman Church. 

(i) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, § 10). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*. Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 

^ Juvenal, Sat, xiv. 96 ff. 

® See the very ample collection of material on this subject in Schiirer, 
Neutest. Zeiigesch. ii. 558 ff. 

^ Comtat itaque temporihus apostolorum ludaeos^ propterea quod suh regno 
J^omano agerent^ Komae habitasse : ex quibus hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum profitentes^ Legem servarent . . . Romanis autem irasci 
non debuit^ sed et laudure Jideni tllorum ; quia nulla insignia virtuium 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14 f.); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man's foundation' (Rom. xv.*2o). 
If an Apostle had been before him to Rome the only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this woXild 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome; one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to tfiie latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state ok 
things, but the letter itself (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory ar>d in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary ; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Chpstianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 2 1 ; 
Rom. i. 13 ; xv. 22-24). It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letter written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi — and reasons will 
be given for using them with some confidence — the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire h And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and |!rom 
Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another ; the moving of troops 

viden/eSf nec aliquem apostoloruniy susceperant fidem Christi riiu licet ludaico 
(S. Ambrosii Opp, iii. 373 1 -, ed. Ballcrini). We shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence on the Church, but in his geneml 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 

^ ‘The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapidity, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 
again in Europe since the beginning of the present century' (Friedl^der, 
Sitiengeschichte Roms^ ii. 3), 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruits 
and the retirement of veterans ; the incessant demands of an ever- 
increasing trade both in necessaries and luxuries; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for 
a career were to be sought there ; a thoufiand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vinces to Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents. 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
^the greatest of the Levantine emporia. We may say that the three^reat 
cities at which he had spent the longest time — Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus — were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And so 
w^e may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and inteiest : Epaenetus, Arapliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘ beloved Urban has been his ‘ helper the mother of Rufus had 
J)een al^ as a mother to him ; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Kerodion are described as his ‘ kinsmen ' — i. e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were 
St. Paul's own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia : that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
^ blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an orgaftized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are I'eft to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini* at Jerusalem and that this% 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. If coming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those wlio listened to St. Peter’s 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some who came from Rome, both 
bom Jew'S of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these returned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechesis, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
* Christians ’ ; still less would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity ; they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff.) ; and under the successive impact of later risits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
brought away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 
Church. 

(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
may say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject to 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vague to 
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carry a clear conclusion’. Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter’s own First Epistle if the ‘ Babylon °from which he 
writes (i Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. This was the vie'vy of 
the Early Church, and although peihaps not absolutely certain it is in accord- ' 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘ Babylon ’ for 
Rome (Rev. xiv. 8 ; xvi. 19, &c.), and when we remember the common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the op- 
pr&sor we may believe that Christians also, when they had once become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of using a secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion for secresy. 
When once ye adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
as the mention of Silvanus and Mark, and the points of contact between 
I Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation®. q 

The genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (c. 97 A.D.) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in such a way 
as to lend some support to the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there*; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed to Rome (c. 115 a.d.) appeals 
to both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
recognize^; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church. When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (c. 171 A.D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ^ planting ’ the 
Church of Rome as they had clone previously that of Corinth But this 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have * planted’ the 
Church, it could n«t be in the sense of first foundation ; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus k By the beginning 
of the third century we get in Tertullian ® and Caius of Rome ® explicit 
referen( 5 :s to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘ trophies " (rd 7 p6iraia of the two Apostles as existing in his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Church about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as it goes. 

’ The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred to 
Lightfoot, S^. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, Apokr, Apostelgesch, ii. 1 1 ff. 

® On this practice, see Biesenlhal, TrostschreiOen an die Ilebrder, p. 3 ff. ; 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his First Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 491 f. ; Von Soden in Handcommentar HI. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems to have 
held the same opinion {Jiulaistic Christianity ^ p. 155). 

® There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take \v BajSuXcuvt in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. SihylL v. 
159 (Jewish) ; and it should be remembereci that the advocates of this view 
include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars 
mentioned above and Dollinger, but Renan and the Tubingen school generally. 

* * Ad Cor. V. 4 ff. ® Ad Rom. iv. 3. 

® ^us. H. E. II. XXV. 8. ’ Adv. Haer. III. iii. 2, 3. 

® Scorp. 15; Ee Pracscript. 36. * Eus, II. E. II. xxv. 6, 7. 

There has been much discussion as to the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark of the place of martyrdom (a famous 

* terebinth ’ near the natimachium on the Vatican {Mart. Pet. et Paul. 63) and 
a * pine-tree ’ near the road to Ostia. The Roman Catholic authorities would 
refer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘memorial chapels’ {memoriae). It seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 21 ; De Waal, Die 
Apmtelgruft ad Cataenmbas, p. 14 ff. 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hieronymianum (ed. Duchesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositio Marty rum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographer 
of the year 354,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tiiscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferftd to 
the site known as Ad Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St. 
Sebastian K Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a Jipisiinderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 a.d.) *. 

Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully^ 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. The tradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 a.d.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back ft full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus^ Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century*, and Lightfoot seems to thinl* it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus {c. 175-190 a.d.)'\ 
Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Petef certainlf 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back to 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a dale so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jemsalem at the time of the Council in a.d. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.). The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 170 
there is quite time for legend to grow up ; and Lipsius has pointed out 
a possible way in which it might arise ®. There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord’s command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
years after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century. 
The travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end of this period , 

r 

^ The best account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Ztber Pontiff 
calis i. evi f. 

* So Lipsius, after Erbes, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 335 f., 391 flf. ; also Light- 
foot, Clement ii. 500. The Roman Catholic writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century ; see the latter’s Die Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas^ pp. 33 f,, 
49 ffi This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaeo- 
logical details. 

® Lightfoot, op. cit. i. 259 ff. ; 333. 

* Ap. Lightfoot, pp. 237, 333. 

* Apokr, Apostelgesch, ii. 27, 69. 


® Ibid, p. 333. 
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(i.e. about 41-42 A.D.). Then the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 
is 67 or 68 ; and subtracting 42 from 67 we get just the 25 years required. 
It was assumed that St. Peter’s episcopate dated from his first arrival, in 
Rome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear. But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit in toto^ his criticism seems to us too drastic h 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 
On*the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition ’ which regards the two 
Apostles as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation ®. The outlines 
of this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul *. Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regiwds it 
> as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter’s First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition. The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth thaii as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
• ofhisto^. 

(2) Composition. The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest ; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


^ It is significant that on this point Weizsacker parts company from Lipsius 
(Apost. Zeitalt. p. 485). 

* Op. cit. p. II ff. ® Ibid. p. 28 ff. 

* Ibid. p. 62 ff. 

® There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul. It is true that the two 
^^jostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the 
TJhr^icle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same year (a.d. 67 Vers. 
Armen. ; 68 Hieron.). But the day is probably that of the deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is very insufficient. Professor Ramsay {The Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, a.d. 75-8o ; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem to 
point to the great persecution of A.D. 64 ; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay’s arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi- 
tional date of the death of St. Paul. 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile, Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
th^e Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy ' have grown up 
around it ; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is nol now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influenee drew a long 
train of followers after him ; and here as so often elsewhere the 
mal!ner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter^ 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps, ix-xi. St. Paul , there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel — its privileges and the 
promises made to it — all fell to the ground. Af, first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided, ^His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, ancl 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul's object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur's most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the ^ 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament * 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. i where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘ our forefather according to the flesh ' {top 
npardropa ^fiS)P Kara trdpKa). To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in i Cor. x, i St. Paul spoke of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ' our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
— indeed there is real weight — in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. i-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as ddfX^oi fi.ov (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts irom heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an earlier state under the Law (6 vofios vv. i, 4, 5, 6; not vv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
-A^postle had forgotten himself for the moment more entirely tnan 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressed 

Jews. .That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem to have the upper hand and all that St. Paul 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. {vfilp 
Se kcyo) rots edvearip k.tX) would be proof Sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
ijhe main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it 1 jES\.oIour. This inference cannot easily be explained aw^ay from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 13-15 ; xv. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he has 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest who 
lays upon the altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering, 

d 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle's 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
bom Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes* most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the* Gentile Chris- 
tmifs would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him sl^l 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
frout. It i$ not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca we knqw to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen' (o-vyymtf) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain — perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe ' — but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name ; and Apelles reminds us at once of ludaeus Apella 
(Horace, SaL I. v. 100). And there is besides ‘ the household of 
Aristobulus,' some of whom — if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty — would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.' 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition, The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freej^i^tSST 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
|)elong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.p., and Aristobulus the 
scion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


* See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort {Bom, and Epk, p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that name. 
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St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated into 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22). A name like 
Philologus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it mtftt be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refilled in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Poinponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
^queror of Britain, and that in the next generation Fl^ius 
Oremens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influenced We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the ^ not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble/ 
had an exception, it was at Rome. 

When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to 
fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘ and the Church 
that is in their house/ of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 

* and the brethren that are with them/ of Philologus and certain 
companions ‘ and all the saints that are with them.' It would only 
be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘ founded ' (Iren. 
Adv, Haer. III. i, i ; iii. 3) or ‘planted' (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. B, E. II. XXV. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may v’ell be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense ow6 to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to 
‘I? taring' (KOTTtaj') in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, 
anoVersis — all, as we observe, women — points to some kind of 
regular ministry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of Komav i Thess. 
V. 12; I Tim. V. 17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them ; and they were well 
trained in St. Paul's methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, the Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
there is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function. When St Paul and St Peter arrived we 


^ Lightfoot, CUmenU i. 30-39, See. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. 14). 


§ 4 . The Time and Place, Occasion and Purpose, 
OF THE Epistle. 

(i) Time and Place, The time and place at which the Epi^^le 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data — subtle, slight, and incidental as they are — in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinaire objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; XV. 23), and that desire he hopes very sQpn to s^e 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation ; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it ; and he does not know how it 
will be received \ 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (i Cor. xvi. i ff. ; 2 Cor. viii. i ff . ; ix. i ff.). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul’s address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: ‘after many years I came to bring alms to my nation a nd 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 1 7). Though the collection is not ment,i(J!!ed 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that * Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome' (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 

^ On this collection see an excellent article by Mr. Rendall in The Exposito 7 \ 

1893, ii. 331 ff. 
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which point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty- The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official, member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corirfth (Rom. xvi. i). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaiiis (Rom. xvi. 23); and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (i C6r. i. 14). He sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
whp is described as ‘oeconomus' or ‘treasurer’ of the city. yhe 
cmce is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul’s latest journey — naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 2, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts m. 4. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom. xvi. 21; cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 

The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans into 
close connexion with the two Epistles to Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Joum. of Class, and 
Sacr. Philol. iii [1857], p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. 2). The 
relative position of i and 2 Corinthians and Romans is 6xed and certain. 
If Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then i Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57 h In 
regard to Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held. 
The older opinion, and that which would seem to be still dominant in 
‘l^many (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
beJbngs to the early part of St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, A.D. 54 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of A.D. 57-58. The 
question however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: on 
the one hand by Dr. C. Clemen {Chromlogie der paulinischm Briefe, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and on the other hand by 

^ Jiilicher, in his recent EinUitung, p. 62, separates the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months ; nor can this opinion be at once 
ruled out of court, though it seems opposed to i Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 
gather that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did not contemplate staying 
in Ephesus longer than the next succeeding Pentecost 
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Mr, F. Kendall in The Expositor for April, 1894 (p. 254 fF.), who would 
place it some years earlier. 

• Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of a.d. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year K His chief argument is that Galatians represents 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. ; 
i. 6 ff.). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of’ this 
reconstruction ; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
wCters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rend^'l’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth in the year 51 (or 52). The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul’s settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference ds to date. 

(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle ,^re cleaj, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. 10-15) the Romans how much he has 

longed to pay them a visit ; and now that the prospect has been 
brought neaf he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 

^ pr! Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (2J years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 a.d. In the course of it would fall our i Corinthians and two 
out of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our a Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a thjijJ- 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. sld^Eit 
over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (a Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the vidnter of 
A.Dt 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, a Tim. iv, 19-ai. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col, Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in A.D. 61 hnd his 
death in A.D. 64. The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned to 
the Council of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical character 
of the Acts. 
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to Rome, but only after two years’ forcible detention, and as 
a prisoner awaiting his trial. 

(3) Purpose, A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle’s reasons 
for vftiting to Rome lie upon the surface ; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
thJDugh what psychological channels did that providence work J 
«^Here we pass on to much debated ground ; and it will perhaps 
help us if we begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians ; the circumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews ? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
ther'b was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome. In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himself had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 
and in the case of i Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen ; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it ^Ws especially the school of Baur which denied the genuinenvlss 
of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter ; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

It would be wrong to call this view — at least in its recent forms 
— unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer : every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art, A man of St. Paul's 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once^'Snd 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to the shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul's. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome in 
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person. When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital ; he would hear from them of the state pf 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. We may well 
beliet^-^if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these — that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to 
prjppare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to los^ so 
valuable a link between St. Paul and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. If the argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews ; if we catch 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘ the strong * and ‘ the weak' ; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17-20) — it is from his friends in 
Rome thal the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is : 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, * a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine.' The Epistle is not 
this, because like all St. Paul's Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those 7ropa8oo-€is as they are called elsewhere 
(t Cor. xi. 2 ; 2 Thess. ii. 15; hi. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 
therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again' a foundation which is already laid- He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles' of a Christian's belief, but 
will ‘ go on unto perfection.' Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines — the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments — are assumed rather than 
stateti or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question. They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before. 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to * have some 
fruit ' there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
longed to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘spiritual gift/ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. 1 1 ; xv. 
29). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
ha|, exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome fif a 
TTvevyiaTiKhv ^ word of instruction, stimulus, and warnMg, 

addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is goin^ up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no confidence that he will 
escape with his life K This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance ; and it is natural that he should cast bnck his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a consciops 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. * To believe in Christ/ ‘ to be baptized into Christ,* 
these were the watchwords ; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, in a 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraorfTous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians. 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described as 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


^ This is impressively stated in Hort, and Eph, p. 43 ff. 
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in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
light and insignificant ; but most of all the new impulse was mor^l 
in its working, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive trai|s — 
Move, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness* temperance/ These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit.* The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spirit (which was only another way of describing the influence of 
Christ Himself from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
mef. ^ 

Chese are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to which the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
with such problems. There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘ faith ’ and ‘ the Spirit,' made no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile ; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both — a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 

•This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome — a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews — how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. This more 
advanced stage has now been reached ; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue ; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empke, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
whicff* he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 
abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 
persons to whom it is written ; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 

* See the notes on ch. viii. 9-17 ; compare also ch. vi. 1-14. 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well ; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to giVe the 
Roman Church of his best ; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it — more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but jiist for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respe^ is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. 


§ 5 . The Argument. 

In the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows : — 

‘ If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans — the chapters which convey Paul's 
theology, though not . . . with any scholastic purpose or in any 
formal scientific mode of exposition — of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary ; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixtlf" and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul’s essential theology 
only secondary’ (*. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument ; and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner 
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* The first chapter is to the Gentiles — its purport is : You have 
not righteousness. The second is to the Jews— its purport 
is : No more have you, though you think you have. The third 
chapter assumes faith in Christ as the one source of right- 
eousness for all men. The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of rigHteOusness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 
and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through 
faith in Christ’; and applies illustratively, with this design, the 
history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 
question : “ What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean ? — 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. 
But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 
the sense of safety and gratitude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter's thesis — so hard to a Jew, so easy to us — that righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law ; but dwell with hope and joy on a 
final result of things*which is to be favourable to Israel' {idl'd, p. 93). 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
v^tigation* generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix-xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these : but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubtless 
a problem of very considerable urgency; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul's 
thought than to the centre ; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical— to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially — though still not more than 
partially — justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls * a scientific criticism of Paul’s thought ' ; by 
Which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to Jbe capable of direct personal verification. From 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163 f.). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistle which are not capiible of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
inpspiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our perscjnal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method whicm he 
applies — ^and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying-^to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. < 

It is quite true that ‘ faith in Christ ' means attachment to Christ, 
a strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to ‘ the historical Christ,* it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth * ; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘ crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God.* St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
iii. The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch.i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vl 1-14, 
viii. 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God ? 
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And the answer is (i) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) through 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, Ob the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued •seif-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittibgly upon him. 

It is silperfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement. It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church ; then further defined ^d 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides at the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 
attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
religious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 

For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form. St. Paul, as 
Matthew Arnold rightly reminds us, is no Schoolman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 

I. — Introduction (i. 1-15). 

a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 

i3, St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15), 

II. — Doctrinal. 

The Great Thesis. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer : Not by man’s work, but by God’s gift, through Faith, or 
loyal attad^ment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 

A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i. 18-V. 21). 

I. Righteousness not hitherto attained (i. i8~iii. 20). 

[Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath], 
o. Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-33), 

(i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
pi.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-25) ; 

(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (26, 27)^ to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 
conscience (32). 

[Transitional], Future judgement without respect of persons sm^h as 
Jew or Gentile (ii. i-i6). 
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(i.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (ii. 1-4). 
(ii.) Standard of judgement ; deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-1 1). 

(iii.) Rule of judgement : Law of Moses for the Jew ; Law of Con- 
science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). 

7. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii. 17-24) ; 

(ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). o 

5. [Parenthetic]. Answer to casuistical objections from Jewish stand* 
point (iii. 1-8). 

(i.) The Jew’s advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
(iii. I, 2); 

(ii.) which promises are not invalidated by Man’s unfaithfulness 

(iii. 3. 4)- 

(iii.) Yet God s greater glory no excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8). 
f . Universal failure to attain to righteousness* and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii. 9-20). 

a. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31) : 
a. (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by it 
(21); 

(n.) in its universality, as the free gift of God (22-24) ; 

(iii.) in the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especiall^y the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; 

(iv.) in its final cause — the twofold manifestation of God’s righteous- 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 

Preliminary note of two main consequences from this : 

(i.) Boasting excluded (27, 28); 

(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 

3. Relation of this New System to O. T. considered in reference to the 

crucial case of Abraham (iv. 1-25). 

(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 

(ii.) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-1 2) 

[so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well as 
circumcised (il, 12)], 

(iii.) nor Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17) 

[so that he might be the spiritual father of all believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 

(iv.) Abraham’s F'aith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-25) : 

[he too believed in a birth from the dead]. 

4. Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-2 1). 

o. (i.) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. 1-4). 

(ii.) That hope guaranteed a fortiori by the Love displayed in 
Christ’s Death for sinners (v. 5-1 1). 

0 , Contrast of these effects with those of Adam’s Fall (v. 12-21) ; 

(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 

(ii.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited righteous- 
ness, life (15-17). 

(iii.) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 

[The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace more 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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B. ProOTcssive Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi-viii). 

I. Reply to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
grace, why not go on sinning ?* 

The immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 
and union with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. 1-14). 

$, The Christian's Release : wliat it is, and what it is not : shown by 
two metaphors. 

a. Servitude and emancipation (vi. 15-23). 

' 0. The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 

[The Christian's old self dead to the Law with Christ ; so that 
he is henceforth free to live with Him], 

3. Jndaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law : met bf an 

analysis of the moral condict in the soul. Law is impotent, 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

4, Perspective of the Christian's New Career (viii). 

The Indwelling Spirit, 

a. Failure of the previous system made good by Christ’s Incarnation 
and the Spirit’s presence (viii. 1-4). 

0 . The new regime contrasted with the old— the regime of the Spirit 
with the^ weakness of unassisted humanity (viii. 5-9). 

7. The Spirit’s presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (viii. 10-13); 

15 , ako a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son’s relation, 
and will enter ujjon a son’s inheritance (viii. 14-17). 

«. That glorious inheritance the object of creation’s yearning (viii. 
18-22) ; 

and of the Christian’s hope (viii. 23-25). 

17. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit’s intercession (viii. 26, 27) ; 

0, and sustained by the knowledge of the connected chain by which 

God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 

1. Inviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God’s 

favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 

C. Probleni of Israel’s Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi). The 

rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. 1-5). 

I, Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-29). 

a. The Rejection of Israel not inconsistent with the Divine promises 
(ix. 6-13) ; 

0. nor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 

(i.) The absoluteness of God’s choice shown from the O. T. (ix. 
14-18). 

(li.) A necessary dedaction from His position as Creator (ix. 

19-23). 

(iii.) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29), 
a. Cause of the Rejection. 

G. Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their own 
way and not in God’s way (ix. 30-x. 4), 

And this although God’s method was — 

(I.) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. 5-10) ; 

(Ji*) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11-13). 

0. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or wamiug — 
(i.) The Gospel has been fully and universally preached (x. 14-18). 
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(ii.) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God's Message (x, 19-21). 

3. Mitigating considerations. The purpose of God (xi). 
a. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. i-io). 
/ 3 , It is only temporary — 

(i.) Their fall has a special purpose — the introduction of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11-15). « 

(ii.) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it comes (xi. 16-24). 

7. In all this may be seen the purpose of God working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result — the final 
restoration of all (xi. 35-31). 

Doxology (xi. 33-36). 

III. —Practical and Hortatory. 

(i) The Christian sacrifice (xii. i, 2), 

(3) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii, 3-8). 

(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. 9-21). 

The Christian’s vengeance (xii. 19-21). 

(4) Church and State (xiii. 1-7). 

(5) The Christian’s one debt ; the law of love (xiii. 8-10), 

The day approaching (xiii. 11-14). 

(6) Toleration ; the strong and the weak (xiv. i-xv. 6). 

The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 

IV, — Bpilogue. 

a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle, Proposed visit to 

Rome (xv. i 4 - 33 )« " * 

/ 3 . Greetings to various persons (xvi. 1-16). 

A warning (xvi, 17-20). 

Postscript by the Apostle’s companions and amanuensis (xvi. 

21-23). 

Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-27), 

It is often easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
Epistle ; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion to 
which he is leading us. 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of ‘ the 
Gospel* ; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ' according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.’ So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan of the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St Paul’s mind. The one i$ the old Jewish system, a know- 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, 
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a knowledge of which again is presupposed. St. Paul is not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians: 
what he aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions * the Gospel,' or * the Gospel of God,' or ‘ the Gospel 
of Je^Us Christ,’ and ‘ my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
represents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to |nd 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a theological description of the new 
method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is — emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work- 
ing of this system in the Christian life ; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan 
1:^ which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
so, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human 
history — the purpose of God to ‘ sum up all things in Christ.' 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap, ix-xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan*. 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the different stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul’s writings* But this 
must not blind us to the fact that the whole is one great argument; 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its effects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 
the ultimate and final revelation of God’s purpose for mankind. 
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§ 6. Language and Style. 

(i) Language'^. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church, Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a halt Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (i) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome ® to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare ^ and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.d. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.d. 

(i) The evidence ol Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into * a Greek city *.* Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity \ Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals, On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek ; children were taught it by Greek nurses ; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation 

For the Jewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer^ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 

^ The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. T. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages^^ to vol. iii. of his work Quellen zur Geschichie des Tatif symbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

* Vir, III, liii. Tertulliamis presbyter nunc demum primus post Victorem 
tt ApoUonium Latinorum ponitur. 

“ Mmumenis of Eai'ly Christianity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

* Juv. Sat, iii, 60 f. ; cf. vi. 187 ff. ® I^pig- xiv. 58. 

* Caspari, Quellen zum TaufsymboU iii- 286 f. 

’ Gemeindever/assungt p. 33 ff. The inscriptions referred to are all from 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Latin ; and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
three of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any 
Hebrew*. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
about I j 3. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi * estimates the number for the period 
betwicn M. Aurelius and Septimius Severusat about i6o, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number ; of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I = Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin nsmaes. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latii^lhe 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek ; we know also that Hermas, 
the authtW of ‘ The Shepherd,* was the brother of Pius and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek, Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius ; and later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(6. 166-174 a.d.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek*. Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek ; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil ot Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition *. Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number.of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching ; so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D, Valentinus left behind a considerable 
•school, arid the leading representatives of the ‘Italic* branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
^ in Greek, 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
^ 1, the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed®. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time. Such would be the Hytnnus angelicus 
(Lake ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the Trishagio 7 i, Kyrie ekison 
and Chris te ekison. On certain set days (at Christmas, Easter, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin ; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek ; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-called Traditio and Redditio Symboli) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (in its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene were 


* Comp, also Berliner, i. 54. * Ap. Caspari, p. 305. 

* Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as natione Italus . . . de civitate 
Aquikia ; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

* It was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. H. E. IV. xxiii. ii). 

* Eus. H. E. V. xiii. i. 

* It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches. It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problen\ 
iwhich we may look to have solved by Dr, Kattenbusch of Giessen, who is 
continuing Caspari’s labours {Das Apostalische Symbol^ Bd. 1 . Leipzig^ 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then in Latin K These are 
, all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs over that of the first really classical Christian work in 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date®, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the ireign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 1 80-2 50 a.d. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominerjt writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
loginning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get of the literary activity of the Church of Rome through 
the letters and other writings preserved among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due in the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking up \h.e pax Romana on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinoplfe. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 

(2) Style, The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. These groups are : i, 2 Thess.; 
Gal., X, 2 Cor., Rom. ; Phil., Col., Eph., Philem. ; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem. ; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidedly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jtilicher in his recent Einkilung 

^ More precise and full details will be found in Caspari's Excursus, Op. cit, 
p. 466 ff. 

* Ivriiger, AltchristL Lit p. 88. 
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(Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph. — and more especially Eph. — stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Kom* as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul \ Any other member of the second 
group would dp as well ; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas an^ of 
vocabulary as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in the 
later Epistle ; but these are so balanced by points of coincidence, 
and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul's authorship would certainly not be warranted. The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the style to the way in which they are 
put together. Thcf discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem to give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under control. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence ; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling ; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic ; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians ; how great is the contrast I We cannot speak here of 
vivacity, hardly of energy ; if there is energy it is deep, down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he struggles 
to express them — not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘ laid up in the heavens ’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. 

^ The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering is 
greater (e. g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals. 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
ejtaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the two Epistles 
to J?e really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for ? 

There is always an advantage in presenting proportions to the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done in 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
sians. The standard used is that of the Revisers* Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of arlxoi or printed lines ^ It 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter : — 


Romans. 


Ch. I. 

arixoi. 

64 

(•) 

13 

(•) 

«4 

(0 

II. 

51 


7 

8 

HI. 

47 

20 

12 

16 

IV. 

45 

6 

14 

7 

V. 

47 

6 

15 


VI. 

42 

8 . 

14 

8 

VII. 

49 

16 

20 

5 

VIII. 

70 

17 

20 

14 

IX. 


8 

*9 

10 

X. 

37 

6 

16 

9 

XI. 

_^3 

16 

27 

11 

Total for doctrinal portion 

570 

130 

184 

88 

XII. 

36 

H 

402 

12 


XHI. 

29 

II 


z 

XIV 

41 

11 

27 

3 

XV, 

63 

8 

24 


XVI. 



28 

— 

Total for the Epistle 

789 

]8i 

290 

92 


563 

Here the proportion of major points to arlxot is for the doctrinal chap- 
ters 403: 570 « (approximately) i in 1.4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563:789 «i in 1.418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 93 ; 789, or i in 8*6 ; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88 ; 570, or i in 6*5 ; and for the practical portion only, 
4 : 319, or I in 55. This last item is instructive, because it shows how veiy 

^ The counting of these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as a whole line, and anything less than half a line not reckoned. 
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greatly, even 5 n the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
the subjeet-niatter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap; 
ters interrogative sentences are w^anting. They lie indeed in^ patches or 
thick clnifters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle# 

Now turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as follows ; — 


Ephesians. 



ffrixoi 

(*) 

(.) 

(;) 

Ch. I.- 

45 

4 

3 

— 

II. 

40 

9 

6 

— 

III. 

36 

2 

6 

— 


[121 

15 

15 


IV. 

55 

8 

13 

I 

V. 

50 

11 

17 

— 

VI. 

Ji 

2 

13 

JH 


270 


_ 

I 




95 



This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points is for 
Eph. i~iii, roughly speaking, i in 4, as against i in 1*4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle* rather more than i in 3, as against i in 1*418. The 
proportion of interrogations is i in 270 compared with i in 8*6 or 6*5, 

•> 

In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between * 
Roi9a,ans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for 'a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work — which we 
may be sure were at work — and which would go a long way to 
account for it. 

(i) First would be the natural variation of style which comes 
from dealing with different subject-matter. The Epistles of the 
second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 

These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. This Will appear on the face 
of the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
occur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
some of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number ^re 
significant. Those which follow have a direct , bearing on the Judaistic 
controversy. * Elsewhere * means elsewhere in to Pauline Epistles. 
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* *A^pa&fX Rom. 9, 2 Cor, i, Gal. 9; not elsewhere in St. Paul, [ajtipfm 
*A$pa6pi Rom. 3, 2 Cor. i, Gal. i.] 

&Kpo^varia Rom. 3, i Cor. 3, Gal. 3 ; elsewhere 3. 
dirocrroX'^ Rom. I, i Cor. i. Gal. i ; not elsewhere in St. Paul. 

Rom. 15, i Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
diKaiojpa Rom. 5 ; not elsewhere. 

diKaioJcris Rom. 2 ; not elsewhere. ** 

KarapTfiiv Rom. 6, i Cor. 9, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 3 ; elsewhere 4. 
v6p.os Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32 ; elsewhere 6. 
ireptTOfxri Rom. 15, i Cor. i. Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
an^ppia Rom. 9, i Cor. i, 2 Cor. i, Gal. 5; elsewhere i. 

Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be : — 

^ daOiviis Rom. i, i Cor. 10, 2 Cor. i. Gal. i ; elsewhere i. 
daStvtU Rom. 4, i Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6 ; elsewhere 2. 
daOimia Rom. 2, i Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. i ; elsewhere i. 
daOivtjpia Rom, i ; not elsewhere. 
i\iv9§pos Rom. 2, i Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere 2. 
kXivO^povv Rom. 4, Gal. i ; not elsewhere. 
iXev^pia Rom. i, i Cor. i, 2 Cor. i. Gal. i ; not elsewhere. 

KavxMai Rom. 5, i Cor. 5 (i v.l.), 2 Cor, 20, Gal. 2 ; elsewhere 3. 
icavx^t^o. Rom. i, 1 Cor. 3, 2 Cor. 3, Gal. i ; elsewhere 2. 

Rom. 2, i Cor. i, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere i, 

HarattavxaoOat Rom. 2 ; not elsewhere. 

6<fni\4TTjs Rom. 3, Gal. i ; not elsewhere. 
dipfiKij/xa Rom. i ; not elsewhere. 

(TKdvSaXov Rom. 4, I Cor, i. Gal. i ; not elsewhere. [jiXKav^Xiisiv 
I Cof. 2, 3 Cor. I, Rom. 1 v. 1 .] 

dKpfXitA Rom, I, I Cor. 2, Gal. i : uj<piXeta Rom. i ; neither elsewhere. 
Two other points may be noticed, one in connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. ini these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive p^iods into which the religious history of mankind is divided : — 
ytypai^ai Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, 2 Cor, 2, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 

o 5 Rom. i, i Cor. 2, Gal. 3 (i v.l.) ; not elsewhere. 
ftp" offov Rom. I, 1 Cor. i. Gal. i ; not elsewhere 

These examples stand out very distinctly ; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible : cessante catcsa, cessat effectus, 

(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, the circumsiances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 

^ These examples are selected from the lists in Bishcm Lightfoot’s classical 
essay *On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the Galatians/ in Joiirn. of 
Ciass, and Sacr. Fhilol. iii. (1857) 308 fi*. 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness and directness which might be wanting when the pressure was. 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come oj prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
a group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken oft*, and 
written too under confinement after some three years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for ihe special tempera- 
ment of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘ thorn in the flesh ' 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be Mucid moments,' and 
more than lucid moments — months together during which the 
brain will work not* only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as 'these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘ Ephesians * would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 

The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would seem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cau.je the 
phenomena which have been already noted — the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of 
Gentile Christendom with his swoid drawn, prepared to meet all comers ; in 
Eph. we have * such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ.' 

Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep. to 
Romans would be the following : — 

^pa, beginning a sentence, Horn, o, i Cor. i, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 5 ; elsewhere 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa 0^ Rom. 8 (or 9 v. 1 .), Gal. r ; elsewhere 
3 : dpa without oZv Rom. i (or 2 v. 1 .), i Cor. I, Gal. 3, Heb. 2.] 
[^ 7 "] 

dA\d Klycu Rom. 2. 

Kiyoi) Be Gal. 2. 

Atyw oZu Rom. 2. 

Aeyoj rovro on i Cor. 1. 

wdkiv \ 4 yoj 2 Cor. 2. 
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rovTo Zl Xiyo) Gal. l. 

IlaCAoy \iyo) Ifuv on Gal. l. 
vov; TTOv oZu; Rom. i, I Cor. 8, Gal. i ; not elsewhere. 

Tt o£y; Tts ovv; Rom. ii, i Cor. 5, Gal. i; not elsewhere, [ri oZv 
(povfxey; Rom. 6; ri ipovfiev; Rom 1.3 
ri Kiyoj (A€7€/, &c.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1 ; not elsewhere. 
hart Rom. I, I Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1 ; not elsewhere. 
inrlpf unusual compounds of — 
vnfpeKT(iy€ty 2 Cor. i. 
vn(p\iav 2 Cor. 2. 
virepviKav Rom. i. 
vnfpiTepi(Tff(V€iv Rom. I, 2 Cor. 1, 
vnfptppoytty Rom. i . 

(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is f/ie e^nployment of 
different etmanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written ? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand — much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer — 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common — so 
that even*, as early as Horace and Persius dictare had alre&dy 
come to n\ean * to compose ’ — and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shokhand. We know that Origen's lectures were taken 
down in thi^way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
leisure (Eus.tl, E. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would* reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this puipose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 

This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress upon it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind to 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ejihesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
a circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
a briefer, more broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of j^ractice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. [For a defence of 
the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad loci] 
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Rom. iii. 21-26. 

NuvJ vSfJiOv ZiKaioctvvTj 

©€o0 v€<pavipojTait ^apTvpovixivr^ vnd 
rod vofiov ml ru>y Ttpofr^rSiv’ 8i«aio- 
(TvvTj 8^ #«oO 8id niffTcojs *lr)crov 
Xpiaroi^tlt Travras robs wi(TT€do}/Tns* 
ov yap kcFTi ZiaffToXii* rravr^s ydp 
fjpapTOVj mi v(TT€povvTai rrjs do^ijs 
Tov 0€ou* diKaiovptvoi dcopf^v ry 
aifTOV drroXirpujffecos 

T^s €V X, ’I., tv vpolSero 4 0€^s 
iXaar^piov 8<d rrj^ niaTfoos kv T<p 
avTov alpattf ds (vdei^iv rys tiHaio^ 
avvrjs avT&Vy Std r^v Trdpecriv rcdv 
npoytyovoTWv dpaprypdrojv ^v ry 
dvoxy rod 0€oD Tyds r^v ^vSfi^iv 
rrjs hiKaioffvvrjs avrod ev rtp vvv 
Katp^y (U rd (ivai avrhv bucaiov nal 
diKaiodvra ruv i/c martojs ’Irjcod. 


EpU. iii. 1-7. 

Tourou ^7^ IlfeDXoj 8 tiffpios , 

rod Xpiarod ^lyaod imip Ipmv ruv 
kOvSiv, — dye ijKovaare rijv oiKovojuiav 
rys Qeod rys toOeiaijs pot 

eh vpdsy 6 ti Hard dirote&Xvif/iv iyvcu- 
piaBy poi rb pvar^piov, icaBBjs npo- 
4ypa\pa kv dXlyqf, rrpds 8 SvvaaOe dva~ 
ytvdjffKovres wrjffai r^v ffdvealv pov ev 
rw pvffTTjpiy) rod X., 8 krepais yeveais 
ovK eyvcopiaSy rots vioTs tSjv dvBpdjncoVy 
ojs vdv drreKaXdcpOri rots dylois dTroat?)^- 
Xois aprod xal irpo(p'f]Tais Iv Uvevparc 
eJvai rd eOvy avyKXypovSpa nai avaaojpa 
Kal ffvppiroxa Trjs krrayyeXias ev X. * 1 . 
did rod evayyekiov od kyevyByv did’ 
Kovos Kard rijv doapedv rrjs xop^T'OS 
©€o0 rrjs SoBtiays poi Kara r^v kvep- 
yetav rrjs dvvdpecos avrod. 


In the Romans passage we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 
God, then a specificatipn of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
a stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad loc.) by an announce- 
ri 5 ent of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 
comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 
it necessary, its object again, and its motive. A wonderful series of contents 
to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the pvarrjpiov on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previous 
mention of this pvarypiov, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
gives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 
substance. Dr. Gifford has pointed out (on Rom. iii. 26) how the argu- 
ment works round in Eph. to the same word pvar-fjpiov as in Rom. to the 
same word evdei^iv. And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 
where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge rpon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 

The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 
liarity. But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 
have called the * telescopic ’ method — not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 
gested by the last— runs through the whole of the fiist three chapters of 
Eph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i. 1-7, 18-24 ; ii. 5-16 ; iii. 21- 
26; iv. 11-17; V. 12-14; ix. 22-29; XV. 14-28). The passages from 
Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph. ; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of ydp ; 
whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some- 
what different kind— the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 
comments. In this instance we may strengthen the impression by printing 
for comparison a third passage from Ep. to Galatians. 
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Rom. X. 5-8. Eph. iv. 7-1 1. 

Tdcuarjs ya/a ypa(p€t on r^v Sixaio- *Evl 5^ Murtp id60rj 

avvTju r^v tK vS/xov 6 troijo’as xard rd fiirpov 5a>/)€as rov Xpiarov, 

6p(unos ('qfftrat tv ahry. ^ Si tK tih Kiyti^ *Ava&ds tU {jtffos 

TTiffTtws hiKatoavvq ovrcif Xtytij Mi) rtvatv alXf^Xtoaiav^ xai cSa^/vc ^ftara 

tirrps iv rj xaptiq, aov T/j dva^rj- rots dvOpojwois. (rb Si *Av£0p rl kctriv 

atrai th tov ovpav6v ; ( tout * ttrrtf el fx^ on Kal Karipij els rd Kardyrtpa 

XpiCTuv Karayaytiv) Tir Kara- fUprj rrjs y^s; 6 Kara0ds airSs Iffri 

0TjatTai els rffv &0v<ya'ov ; ( tout * xai 6 dva0ds vrrepdvco rrdvTCJV rSfv otpa- 

tarij Xpiarbv Ik vtKpwv dvayayeiv.) vwv, tVa vXrjpuap jd irdvTa.) Kal airos 

dWd Ti Xeyti ; *Eyyvs aov rh ^rjpLa ebuKt Toi»y pilv diroardXovs k.t,K 

^ icrnVf iv Ty ardpari aov xal iv rp 
Kapbiq, aov tout * tan rb ^rjpa rps 
viareus $ Krjpdaaoptv, * 

Gal. iv. 25-31. 

TS si ‘^Ayap Xivd bpos iarlv iv ry *Apa0ia, avaroixn Si ry vvv *lepovaa\iip' 
SovX.€u(t ydp ptrd rwv rtKVojv avrys. 1 ) Si dvoj ‘Itpovaakfjp i\ev0epa io'TtV, 
T^ns iarl pyryp f/pwv, yeypartrai ydp, EvcppavOyn, artipa ^ oS rUrovaa , . . 
iipets ti, ddeXipot, Hard ’Icrad/c inayyeX'ias TtKva iapiv. dW* &airtp rdre 6 
Hard adptca ytwrjOtis itlojKt rov Hard Tlvtvpa, ovtoj koI vvv, dWd rl Xiyti 
^ ypa<pri J "EwiSaXc t^u iraitiaKyv feat rbv vlbv avrys, ov ydp KXypovopyay 
0 vibs rraiSiaKys perd rov vlov rys iKtvOipas. ti6, dte\<pol, ovk iapiv 
iraitiaKys rinva, dX\d rys iXtvBipas, 

It would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e. g. cp. Eph. iv, 7 with 
Rom. xii, 3, 6 ; i Cor. xii. 11 ; 2 Cor. x, 13) ; but to do this would be really 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will have been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep. to Romans * 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion Epistles 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Corpus PauUnutn, But Bp. Light- 
foot has pointed out that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion to the 
rest, it is probably from these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style ; yet their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. The normal 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and those of the Roman captivity V 

When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 

* Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-37, and Ep. to 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out ad loc., and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introduction. 

“ Journ. of Ch$s. and Sacr. Philol^ ut sup., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
the same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 


§ 7 . The Text. 

(i) Aufkorities, The authorities quoted for the various readings 
to the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf's 
great collection [Nov, Test, Graec. voL ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorfs edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R, 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener's 
Introduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 

(i) Greek Manuscripts. 

^ Primary uncials, 

W Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai ; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are 

contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 

attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 
attributed to the beginning of saec, vii. Two hands of 
about this dale are sometimes distinguished as and 

A, Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria ; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B, Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 1533 * (Batiffol, La Vatic ane de Paul in a Pdul 
p. 86). Complete. 

The corrector B* is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B®. 

C, Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 

at Paris. Contains the whole Epistle, with the exception oi 
the following passages : ii. 5 mjra bi M rov v 6 fiov 

* Pr* would carry back the evidence further, to 1521 {ProUg, 

P* 3^®)i but M. Batiffol could find no trace of the MS. in the earlier lists. 
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ill. 21 ; ix. 6 ovx olov ... tan X. 15 : xi. 31 ^W€‘Q$Tj(rav 
, , , TF^fipcoiJia xiii. 10. 

X). Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. i, IlaOXos . . . dyainiwh Qtov 
i. 7, is missing, and i. 27 (^tKavdijfrau . . . icjayperas KaK&v 1. 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus, Formerly 

at St, Germain-des-Pr^s, now at St. Petersburg. j[This MS. 
* might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] 

F. Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 

in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau {Augta 
Major^; now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. I liaCXos . . . eV iii. 19 is missing, both 

in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 

St, Gafi, now at Dresden. Rom. i. i d(pQ)pi(rfi€vos . . . nl<rT€m 
i. 5, and ii. i6 ra Kpvnra . . • popov ps ii. 25 nre missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS, with A (Cod. S|n- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 

It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Ankitung zur Griech. 
Paldographity ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature 'S.kottos lydj typa\f/a. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the Melanges GrauXy p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palaeographical Society’s series (i. pi. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul’s Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentai^ entitled Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. chi. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a * Sedulius Scotus.* The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents none of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the/ra/m 
hcllenici who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. G^ll (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen zum Tau/symbol, iii. 476 n, and 
compare Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name ‘ Sedulius Scotus ’ (Migne, P. L. ut sup.). 

It should be noted that of these MSS. A B C are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; D E F G are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hprt's 
Introduction they are distinguished as Dg Eg Fg Gg. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or Hg), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle ; see below. 
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Secondary uncials. 

K. Cod. Mosqucnsis, saec. ix. Brought to Moscow from the monastery of 
St. Dionysius on Mount Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. PauL 
Rom. I. 1 8 dWd K 4 y<u to the end is missing. 

h. Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix. In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
mqpks ^t Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans com- 
plete. 

P. Cod. Po|rphyrianus, saec. ix in. A palimpsest brought from the East by 
Tischettdorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul., Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 r(iiro\o7ov]/i^»'ft;v . . . 
1) Abifch iii. 5 ; viii. 35 6 di/catcuv . . . fva ifa[T’ kKKoytjv] 

ix. II ; xi. 3 2 Ka\ drrorofiiay . . . Ovaiav xii. i are missing. e 

S. Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Laura on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. 

a. Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the. 
Vatican. There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, VAbbaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published in the Revue Biblique 
for April, 1895. • 

Minuscules. 

% 

A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

5. (= Evv. 5, Act. 5), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time in Calabria. 

17. (* Ew. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhorn ‘ the queen of cursives.* 

31. («Act. 35, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 a.d. Belonged to John Covelh 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 1675; now in the British 
Museum. 

32. (» Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 

37. (as Evv. 69, Act. 31, Apoc. 14), saec. xv. The well-known ‘Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘Ferrar group,* the archetype of which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

47. Saec. xi. Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged to the monas- 
' tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

67. (ss Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna: at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius, archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus, The 
marginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many peculiar 
and ancient readings akin to those of M Paul., which is not extant for 
Ep. to Romans. 

71. Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thought to have been written in Calabria. 

80. (as Act. 73), saec. xi. In the Vatican. 

93 * Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only in 
a few places. 

137. («=Evv. 263, Act. 117), saec, xiii-xiv. At Paris. 

252. (Gregory, 260 Scrivener « Evv. 489. Greg., 507 Scriv. ; Act. 195 Greg., 
234 Scriv.). In the library of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. Written bn 
Mount Sinai in the year 1316. 

These MSS. are partly those which have been noticed as giving con- 
spicuous readings in the commentary, partly those on which stress is laid 
by Hort p. 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with hin 

* Codex Pamphili^ (see below). 
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(2) Versions. 

* The versions quoted are the following : 

The Latin (Latt.). 

The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet.). 

The Vulgate (Vulg.). 

The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 

The Bohairic (Boh.). 

The Sahidic (Sah.). 

The Syriac (Syrr.). 

The Peshitto (Pesh.). 

The Harclean (Hard.). 

The Armenian (Arm.). 

The Gothic (Goth.). 

The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 

Of thete the Vetus Latina is very imperfectly preserved to us. We 
possess ouly a small number of fragments of MSS. These are : 

gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments of Rom. xi|« 
33-xii. 5 ; xii. 17-xiii. 5 ; xiv. 9-20 ; xv. 3-13. 
r. Cod. Frisingensis, saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv. lo-xv. 13. 
fa. Cod. Gottvicensis, saec. vi or vii, containing Rom. v. i6-vi. .4; 
vi.6-19. * 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. To supplement them we have 
the Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D E F G mentioned above, usually 
quoted as d e f g, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not . 
strictly represent the underlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek, d (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
not in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 
but is very much modified ; f is the Vulgate translation, altered with the 
help of g or a MS. closely akin to g. P'or the Fathers we are mainly 
indebted to the quotations in Tertuliian (saec. ii~iii), Cyprian (saec. iii), 
the Latin Irenaeus (saec, ii, or more probably iv), Hilary of Poitiers (saec. 
iv), and to the so-called Speculum S. Augustini (cited as m), a Spanish 
text also of the fourth century (see below, p. 124). 

One or two specimens are given in the course of the commentary of the 
evidence furnished by the Old-Latin Version (see on i. 30 ; v. 3-5 ; viii. 36), 
which may also serve to illustrate the problems raised in connexion with the 
history of the Version. They have however more to do with the changes 
in the Latin diction of the Version than with its text. The fullest treat- 
ment of the Vetus Latina of St. PauPs Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die lateinischen Bibelubersetzungen vor Hieronymus^ Munchen, I079; 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for a general 
agreement to be reached. 

For the Vulgate the following MSS. are occasionally quoted : 
am. Cod. Amiatinus c. 700 a. d. 
fuld. Cod. Fuldensis c. 546 a. d. 
harl. British Museum Harl. 1775. Saec. vi or vii. 
tol. Cod, Toletanus. Saec. x, or rather perhaps viii (see Berger, 
toire de la Vulgate, p. 14). 

* The Vulgate of St. Paul’s Epistles is a revision of the Old Latin so slight 
au4 cursory as to be hardly an independent authority. It was however made 
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with th« help of the Greek MSS., and we have the express statement of 
St. Jerome himself that in Rom. xii. ii he preferred to follow Greek MSS. 
and to say Domino servienies for tempori sorvienUs of the older Version 
{Ep. xxvii. 3 ad Marcellani), And this reading is found in the text of the 
Vulgate, 

Of the Egyptian Versions, Bohairic is that usually known as Memphitic 
(«e < me/ WH.) and cited by Tisch. as ‘Coptic* (‘cop.’). For the reasons 
which malce it correct to describe it as Bohairic see Scrivener, Introd, ii. io6, 
ed, 4. It is usually cited according to Tischendorf (who appears in the 
Epistles to have followed Wilkins; see Tisch. N,T. p. ccxxxiv, ed. 7), but 
in some few instances on referring to the original it has become clear that 
his quotations cannot always be trusted ; see the notes on v. 6 ; viii. %8 ; 
X. 5 ; xvi. 27. This suggests that not only a fresh edition of the text, but 
also a fresh collation with the Greek, is much needed. 

In the Sahidic (Thebaic) Version («‘sah.’ Tisch., 'the.* WH.) some 
few readings have been added from the fragments published by Ainelineau 
in the Zeitschrift fur Aegypt. Sfrache^ 1887. These fragments contain vi. 
20-23 ; vii. 1-21 ; viii. 15-38 ; ix. 7-23 ; xi. 31-36; xii. 1-9. 

The reader may be reminded that the Peshitto Syriac was certainly current 
much in its present form early in the fourth century. Plow mu(^ earlier 
than this it was in use, and what amount of change it had previously under- 
gone, are questions still being debated. In any case, there is no other form 
of the Version extant ipr the Pauline Epistles. 

The Harclean Syriac (*= ‘syr. p[osterior] * Tisch., ‘hi.’ WH.) is a re- 
cension made by the Monophysite Thomas of Harkhel or Heraclea in 616 
V D,, of the older Philoxenian Version of 508 a. D., which for this part 
of the N.T. is now lost. A special importance attaches to the readings, 
sometimes in the text but more often in the margin, which appear to be 
derived from ‘ three (v. 1 . two) approved and accurate Greek copies ’ in the 
monastery of the Enaton near Alexandria (WH. Introd. p. 156 f.). 

The Gothic Version is also definitely dated at about the middle of the 
fourth century, and the Armenian at about the middle of the fifth. The dates 
of the two Egyptian Versions and of the Ethiopic are still imcertain 
(Scrivener, Introd. ii. 105 f., 154, ed. 4). It is of more importance to know 
that the types of text which they represent are in any case early, the 
Egyptian somewhat the older. 

The abbreviations in references to the Patristic writings are such as it is . 
hoped will cause no difficulty (but see p. cx). 

(2) Internal Grouping of Authorities. The most promising and 
successful of all the directions in which textual criticism is being 
pursued at this moment is that of isolating comparatively small 
groups of authorities, and investigating their mutual relations and 
origin. For the Pauline Epistles the groups most affected by 
recent researches are Arm., Euthal., and in less degree 

a number of minuscules ; D [E] F G. 

«B. 

The proofs seem to be thickening which connect these two great MSS. 
with the library of Eusebius and Pamphilus at Caesarea. That is a view 
which has been held for some time past (e.g. by the late Canon Cook, 
Rrvued V trsion of the First Three Gospels^ p. 1 59 ff. ; and Dr. Scrivener, 
Collatton of Cod. Sinaiticusy p. xxxvii f.), but without resting upon any very 
K>lid arguments. And it must always be remembered that so excellqp^ 
a palaep^apher as Dr, Ceriani of Milan (<x/. Scrivener, Introd. i. lai, ed. 4) 
thbuj^ht that B was ii^ritten in Italy (Magna Graeda), and that Dr. Hort 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 

• MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in part the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (AC T’. Vat.^ Lipsiae, 1867, 
pp. xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
he calls the * fourth scribe ’ of H wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for cennecting 
N with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stichometry^ p. 71 ff. ; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 

The provenance of would only carry with it approximately and not 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if It were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
c. iew that N had its origin in Palestine would not be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtuafiy to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least prima facie, by no means probable. 
The text of B mi|»t needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egyptian, 
it is only as onfe amongst several possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as provid. 

Apart from suc^ external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MS$. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities. 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single occasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the , lines. K especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call ‘Western* and now 
‘Alexandrian*; and B also (as we shall see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that all the ‘Western’ or 
all the ‘Alexandrian* readings which are found in K had a single origin. 
Indeed the history of N since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of embodied in 
the text of one MS., then those of N** first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of in a third and 
in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text of the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 

K® H, Atm., Euthal. 

A number of scholars working on N have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them into 
some further connexion with N B. The MS. H Paul, (unfortunately, as we have 

^ A similar view is held by Corssen, He regards the modern text based On 
B as nur tin Spiegelbild einer wUlkiirUch Jixierten Recension 4es vierten 

fahrhtmderis {Der Cpprianische Text d, Acta Apostohrum, Berlin, 185^2, p. 24)^ 
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said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of its connexion with 
the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus states expressly 
that the MS, was corrected ‘ with the copy at Caesarea in the library of the 
holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.* Now in June, 1893, Dr. Rendel 
Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul, and Euthalius 
{Siichometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. Corssen in the 
secon<f of the; two programmes cited below (p. 12). Early in 1894 Herr 
W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte u. Unttr- 
suckungen a series of TexUkritUche Siudien zum N. T., in the course of 
which (without^ any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some knowledge of Corssen) he not only adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector of N 
A note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand sj^ks 
in graphic terms of a MS, corrected by the Hexapla of Origcn, com- 
pared by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus ‘in prison* 
(i. e. just before his death in the persecution of Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
full use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion raised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus ^ Lastly, to complete the series of 
novel and striking observations, Mr. F. C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
current number of the Journal of Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
a further connexion* of the group with the Armenian Version. These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
•to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
nucleus. It is only just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-collections in the early Christian centuries; it was also the 
greatest centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
Christianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts of Christendom. 

DFG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Biblicoil Essays, p. 321 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek is a direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later {Introd, p, 150^) he writes 
that F is ‘ as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of G as E of D : if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.* This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener {Introd. p. 181, ed, 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dr. P. Corssen {E^p. Paulin. Codd. Aug. Boom. Clarom., 1887 and 1889), 

' Sihce the above was written all speculations on the subject of Euthalius have 
been superseded by Prof. Armitage Robinson*s admirable essay in Texts and 
Studtet^ iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pamphili are 
shown to be as yet very uncertain quantities. Still it is probable that the authorities 
in question are really connected, and that there are elements in their text which 
may hfe traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Caesarean Eil^ary on 
the'dther. ' * .y 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled in this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort’s original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
. admits that there are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally into their place if E Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments on the other side do not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically one witness and 
not two. « 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examining 
the common element in D F G he showed that they were ultimately derived 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written per cola et 
commata^ or in clauses corresponding to the sense ^sometimes called 
arixoi), as may be seen in the Palaeographical Society’s facsimile of D 
(fer. i. pi. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig’s had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, as we remember, of 
G Paul.) and P Evv. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place in the 
Gospel and Adts to D Paul.), but that it also extended to the other impor- 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
— to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so — and iadeed without this additional evidence — Dr, Corssen probably 

S uts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
een written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 a. d. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth century 
a * Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement with 
Victorious Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Speculum. For the inter-connexiqn 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from i Cor. xiii. i ; and he 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Speculum contains an African element He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version, The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see § 9 below) ; it was 
entirely without the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however in its turn can only be 
used for reconstructing it with caution. 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We only 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. The lines which it should 
follow would be something of this kind, ti) It should reconstruct as far as 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between earlier and later 
readings. The instances in which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance, (iii) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in § 9 of this Introduction, p^) The relations of the 
, Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible, 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of D G should be 
compared with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 

(3) The Textual Criticim of Epistle to Romans, The textual 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior in interest to 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this is 
said it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined abov^ 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found 
in the |nd to throw new light on the history of Christianity, But 
what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 
have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great ; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history — and those just the most 
interesting parts — which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the " Western Text.' It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such as the Curetonian and Sinaitic ; nothing like the Diatessaron, 
And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N,T. A glance at the apparatus criiicus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DEFG; NB; ^^ACLP. These really corre- 
spond to like groups in the other Books : DEFG correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western ' ; B appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call ‘ Neutral ' ; A C L P would 
include^ but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘ Alexandrian.' The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,' and which others have called 
‘Antiochene,* ‘Byzantine,' ‘ Constantinopolitan,' or ‘Ecclesiastical' 
Exception is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
* Western,' which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
tion of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested in most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text (=‘ Western'), the p-text(=‘ Neutral'), 
the ft-text (s=‘ Alexandrian'), and the c-text or a-text (=‘ Ecclesi- 
astical* or ‘Syrian'). Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term * 8-text * would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles ; the term 
^ P-text/ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority ; * a-text ’ would recall equally ‘ Alexandrian ' and 
‘ Codex Alexandrinus ' ; and ‘ €-text ' or " cr-text * would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the un&oubted 
facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest' form 
it can be traced definitely to the region of Antiofch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it ; while as to the debated point of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 

If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 

&c., o-\ <r*, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vast majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This would occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur also occasionally with the P-text and 
B (as conspicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution of authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 
features ? These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistles. One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without : none of the extant fragments of Cod. Il belong to it. 
This deprives us of one important criterion ; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of N® and Arm. Sufficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer’s hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it. He should of course apply the new test with 
caution, and judge each case on its merits : only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid. When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of 
place. 

The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 
8- (or Western) text ; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 8- or Western 
type is diminished in value ; (iii) the consequent rise in importance of the 
^oup X AC ; (iy) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of B in combination with one or two other authorities which have con- 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heads. 

(i) The first must be t^en with the reservations noted above. The 
Western or 8-text has not it is true the bold and interesting variations which 
are found in the Gospels and Acts, It has none of the striking inter- 
polations whicl^ in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter. 
That may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the most part historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for in 
the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important S-variants 
are not interpolations but omissions (as c.g. in the Gospel of St. Luke). Still 
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these variants preserve some of the freedom of correction and paraphrase to 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. ^ ^ 

E. g. iii. 9 ri irpoHarix^l^^^ rripiaaov ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. al, ; rl oZy ; 
irpo€X!^fjt€0a ; rel. 

iv. 19 ov KaT€v 6 rj(r€v D E F G, &c. Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. ai. : 
/eaTivoijaev A B C a/. 

•v. 14 kirl Tovs apLapTijcravTas 62, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat. Codii, Lat. ap, 
Aug., Ambrstr. : Iwt tovs pdi &puapT'{]cravras rel. 
vii. 6 Tov Bav&rov D E F G, Codd. ap. Orig.-lat. al. : diro^ai/orTcs rd. 
xii. II Ty Kaip^ 5oi>X€uoi»t€? QyCodd. Lat. ap. Hieron. ap. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. : Kvpiq} dovXivoyref rel. 

13 rafy pyeiais rwy &yio}v D* F G, Codd. ap. Theod. Mops, 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. al.'. rait dyiwy rel. [ThSe 

two readings were perhaps due in the first instance to accidental 
errors of transcription.] 

XV. 1 3 irXrjpocpofyfjffaL B F G : rrXijpujffai rel. 

22 iroXXd/tis B D E F G : rd troWd rel. 

31 d<upo(popLa B D* F G, Ambrstr. : diaKovia rd. 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of its 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of D G, and even more 
by the peculiar element in G. The most prominent of these r adings are 
discussed below in § 9, but a still further investigation of them in connexion 
with allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

(ii) It will have been seen that in the last three readings just given B joins 
with the unmistakably Western authorities. And this phenomenon is in 
point of fact frequently repeated. We have it also in the omission of 
firpouTou i. 16; om. y 6 p iii. 2 ; om. tJ viffrit v. 2 ; *ins. fxiv vi. 21 ; 8id rd 
hoiKovv avTov nv€vna viii. 1 1 (where however there is a great mass of other 
authorities) ; *om. ‘li]<rov^ and *om. €k v€Kpwv viii. 34 ; ^ dtaOrj/crj ix. 4 ; ins. 
ovy ix. 19; *oTi after ySpiov and *'\avT&. ins. after Troirjaas x. 5 ; kv [Tofs] x. 
20 ; *om. yap xiv. 5 ; om. ovvy dTroSoKTCi, fom. t$ 0€y xiv. 1 2 ; *add ^ <r«av- 
5 aKi((:Tai fi daOevei xiv. 2 1 ; ^fids xv. 7 ; rflP [^KavxfjCfiy] xv. 1 7. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
is joined by It may be through a copy related to the ‘ Codex Pam- 
phili ’ that these readings came into B. We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 d 5 ^ €£ ipyouv 
ovfchi (om. €(TtI B) ipyov ovitiri iarrl ^ J ^pyov al.) 

is shared by B with L. In the instances marked with f, and in xv. 1 3 
ir\r]po(pofyfiffai, B agrees not with D but with G ; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. *li](7ovs) and in xv. 7 it agrees with D against G ; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented. 

(iii) When B thus goes over to the Western or 6-groim the main support 
of the alternative reading is naturally thrown upon K A C, This is a group 
which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. The 
principal difficulty — and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans — is to determine whether these MSS. really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex 
attestation of viii. ii. The combination is strengt;hened where fc^A are 
joined by the Westerns as in iii. 28. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by B C, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. 

, (iv) It may appear paradoxical, but the value of B seems to rise when 
It is deserted by all or nearly all other uncials. Appearances may be 
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deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the following 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel of the MS. 

iv. I om. €lpijfcivai. 

V. 6 ti 7«. 

vii. 25 

viii. 24 b ydp ris i\irl{H ; 

X. g rb . . . bn Kvpios *lij(Tovs^ 

xiv. 13 om. irpoaKoppa. . . . 

XV. 19 Uvivparoi without addition. 

As all these readings have been discussed more or l^ss fully in the com- 
mentary, they need only be referred to here. Two more readings present 
considerable attractions. 

* ix. 23 om. KaU 

xvi. 27 o«i. y. 

They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 
construction. The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions to 
the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are ; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 
among them. 

Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found in xv. 4, 13, 
30, 32. But these are less attractive and less important. 


§ 8 . Literary History. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books ; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 

We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. In the 
following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistles are compared : 

Rom. ix. 25 KaXkaoj rbv ob \a6v 
pov \a6v poVf Kol r^iv ovk fjyaTrr}- 
plurjv ^yairrjpivrjv. 

Rom.ix. 32, 33 7rpo«r€«o^av 

Xidtp Tov irpoaHdpparos!, KaOciJS 
ytypanrai, 'Idov, ridrjpi kv ISiuv 
\i6ov V poCKbppaTOi Kal irir- 
' pav ffKavddXov’ Kal 6 Ttiar tvcuv 
eir* ai)T^ oi Karat orxvy0i^» 
trtrai. 


Rom. xii. 1 irapaarriaat rd adjpara 
ip&v 0vfftav (wtraVy dyiap, 

TOP rf T^y XoyiKi^p Xarpiiav 

ipSip. 

Rom. xii. 3 <rva’x? 7 /*OTt- 
alwvt rodrtp. 


1 Peter ii. 10 ol vorb oif \a6$, pvv 
bl Xabs 06oO, ol ovk '^Xcrjpivoi, pvp 

kX€r)$^PT€7. 

1 Peter ii. 6-8 *I5ou, riOrjpi ip 
'Stdjp XlOop dtcpoyojpiaiop iKXiKrdp^ 
bvnpop’ Kal 6 vicfr^dojv itr* air^ 
ov pi} KaraKfxvy^V * • • 

iyt^Bi} tts Ke^aXijv ytuplas, ^Kal 
\iOos vpoffKdpparos Kal rrirpa 
ffKavSdXoVf ot vpooKdvTovai ry 
Kbyip dxtiBovpnSt t fcal Ive- 
Briaop. 

I Peter ii. 5 dpcpiyKai irpci^fiartKcis 
Ovfflas ebvpoffbiKTovs 06y Sicl 't 
Xp. 

I Peter i. 14 p^i o’v<rx»;/iaTif<5- 
p€voi rats Trpdrepov iy t§ dyvQtg bpofy 
iviBvplats. 
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The following passages seem 
thoughts and words : 

Rom. xii* 3 <ppov€7v eh 

ffw<ppovetP . . 4 

6 ixovT€$ Kard, 

rrjy yjipiv ri)v BoOeicrav ^puv did- 
ipopa . . . etVc hiaKoviaVy tv 
SiaKoyi(f . • * 

3 kKdaf^ &s, 6 Beds epiipitre 

flfTpOV TTiV-rfeo?. 

Cf. also Rom. xiii. 11-14; 8-10; 
xii. 9 » 13* 


Rom. xU. 9 ^ dydiTT} duvirS- 

fcpiTOS ... 10 (pi\a 5 e\(pi(jL 

eh dAA 4 }Xovy (piKoaropyou 

Rom. xii. 16 t 3 avrh eh dXXijXow 
fppovovvres' ufj rd biprjkd <ppo~ 
vovvrefy dXXd roh ^ Taveivois 
cwairayopLevoi. yiveuOe <pp6vipoi 
TTop’ iavroh. 

• 17 pi}hevl KaKhv dvrl KdKov 
dirohiSovres' irpovoovpevot /foXd 
Ivwniov TtdvToav dvOpwitoiv' 

iS el Bvvarov, rd ipS/v^ perd 
irdvroov dvOpwrrwv elprjvevovres^ 

Cf. also vv, 9, 14. 

Rom. xiii. i iraca ipvx^ e^ovaiais 
vvepexovaais {fwoTaaffiaOoj' 
ov yap iffTiv e^ovdia el pi) virb Qeov, 
al odcrat vtt^ 0 €ov reraypevai 
elciv . . . 

3 o^ ydp dpxovres oi/tc elai <p 6 pos 

dya 0 ^ epy<p, dXXd ry . .. 

4 ©€0u yap 5 id«oi/os edTiv, tK- 
BiKOi eh 6 pyi)v ry rd KaKov Trpdcr- 
dovri . . . 

7 aTTiJSoTC irdai rds d<pei\dr 
rhv <p 6 pov rdv <p 6 pov, rw rb riXos 
rb reKoSf rbv <p 60 ov rbv 
Ty riiv ripijv ripf ripTjv. 


to be modelled on St. Paul’s 


I Peter iv, 7 - 1 1 vdyroiv 8 c rb HXot 
ijyyiiee' aoiippovijaaTt ovv Ka\ vrj- 
tf/are eh irpodevxds' irpb vdvrcav rijv 
eh Lavrovs dydwijv kurev^ 
brt dydmj KoXvitrei vXrjBoi dpaprtwv' 
eptXS^evoi eh dXXiJXavy, &vev yoyyv* 
apov* eKaffros fcaOws IXo^Sc 
pa, eh kavToiis avrb diafcovovvreSf 
d)S Ka\ol olKOvbpoi iroiKiKrjs 
0 ecO’ et Tis XaKe't, ufs \ 6 yia Qeov' el 
Tis Siafcovety d/s iirxvoj x^PVlf^^ 
b Qeos. 

I Peter i. 22 rds ipvxds vpwv ’byvi- 
Kores . . , eh <pi\ab€K(piav dvvnd' 
KpiTov eK Kapbias dWrjXovs dyanri^ 
care hcrevS/s, 

I Peter iii. 8, 9 rb Sk rcXoy. irdvres 
dp 6 <ppoveSf aypTraOeh, <pt\dbe\(poiy 
evavKayxvoiy TaTreiv 6 <ppov€S, pi) 
diroStSoi'Tcs Kanby dvrl KaKov 
i) \otbopiav dvrl KotbofnaSj rovvavriov 

evKoyovvreSy on eh tovto c/fXi^- 
Brjre i'ya elKoyiav K\r}povopr)di)re . . . 

II tKKXivdrti) hi dirb KOKoVy ml 
sroirjcrdru dyaOov' ^rjrrjddra/ eip’qyrjv 
Kal dio/^dro/ avrrjv, 

I Peter ii. 13-17 vnordyrjTe 7 rdcrj 7 
dvdpo/mvQ Kriaei did rbv Kvpiov, 
etre ^aaiXei, d/s vne pexovri, eire 
"byepocnv, d/s dt avrov tie piro pivots eh 
iKdixrjdiv Ka/coiroiwv ^vaivov dk 
dya0ovoia/v' on ovro/s iffri rb BiXijpxi 
rov Qeov . . , irdvras ripifoare' rr)v 
dde\<f>6Tr)ra dyardre' Qebv 

ipo^eicOe' rbv BaaiXia ripdre. 


Although equal stress cannot be laid on all these passages the 
resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 
dental. In I Pet. ii. 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 
the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 
(see the note). Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 
the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xii. ,1; i Pet. 
ii. 5), and the same rare words, such as <rv(rxrjpaTtC€(r 0 ai, dpvrrd- 
tepirof, but in one passage (Rom. xiii. 1-7; i Pet. ii. 13-17) we 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
■occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For |xample, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
t>.ey are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is.) supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome : one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhapy be quite certain as 
to the date of i Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it ; while it in its turn quotes as we see at I6ast 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in § 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was ' 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi. ii is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so ; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufiiciehtly 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle. 
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The passages referred to are the following : 


Rom. iv. 17-21 Karivavn ov km- 
0rtvcrt 0 €(>O rov ^coovoiovvroi rohs 
veicpohs , , , Kcd fiff daStv^tras tJ 
TrtcrtL ttar^orjffe r6 kavrov catfia 
ijdt) vfl^ftcpWfAkvov {haTOVTakTrji 
irov virdpxon^), fcal tt^v viupojffiv rrjs 
fJi^Tpas ^dppas' ils rijv knay- 
y€\iav TO^ &€ov od h€Kpi9ri rjj 
dmarlc^f dhh* kPeBvvapuOrj t§ 
irlarti, ©ey, nal 

v\7jpo<pop^$4i Sti t kir^yyf\Tai 
bvvards itfri xal iroirjffai, 

Rom. xii. 19 kpol kyui 

dvraiToduffiUf \kyfi, KiJpioj. 


Heb. xi. II, 12 irttrrti Halavrh y,dppa' 
Sdvapiiv els Kara^oX^v crvk pharos 
€\a^€V Koi irapd fcaipdv ’^Xitcias^ kirel 
mardv ’^y^aaro t6v kirayyeiXd- 
pLivov' Std Kal dap* kvos kyevv^9i](Tav, 
Kal ravra veveKpojpikvov ... 

19 KoyidapLevos Sri fcal kte vtKpuiv 
kyeipHv Svyards <5 @e<5y. 


Heb. X. 30 kjnol k/cSi/erjms, kyd) 
dyTanoSdjffct)*, 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 
more difficult problem. The relation between it and the Epistle 
to the Romans has been often and hotly debated; for it is 
a theological as well as a literary question. The passages which 
resemble one anothei in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 
argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. The 
following are among the most important of these ; we have not 
thought it necessary to repeat all his instances ; 


Rom. ii. I 5id dyairoXoyrjTos eT, Z 
dvBpajire nds 6 Kpivwv' kv ^ ydp 
Hpiveis rhv erepov, ceavTdv Kara- 
KpiveLs' rd ydp avrd irpdaaeis 6 

KplVOJV, 

Rom. ii. 13 ov ydp ol aKpoaral 
ydfiov ditcaioi irapd [to)] 0€^ d\\* ol 
iroirjTai voptov diKaiaOycrovTai. 

Rom. iv. I Tt o5i' kpovpev evprjKevai 
*A^padfi rbv irpoirdropa ifpwv 
Kord adpKa; ei ydp 'A^padpi k^ 
ipyojv kdifcaidiOr], kx^i KavxVI^^' 

Rom. iv. 20 els Sk Tijy kirayyt\iav 
rod ©€ov od Si€Kpt$7j Ty diriffTia^ 
d\\* kvedvvapdjBrj ry itirTTei, 

Rom. V. 3-5 icavxwfx.e9a kv rats 
9\iif/eaiVf eiidTes on ii 9\iif/is viro- 
fiov^y Harepyd^tTai,ii 5c hvofxov^ 
^OKifi^iVy ^ 6^ doKifx^ I\7ri5a* 1 ) 
5^ kkiris ov /earaicrxvveif on 1 ) dydirrj 
fov 0 €oO 


James iv. II Karakakeire dWy- 
\wv, d5e\<poi. d KaraXakSjv ddekrpov, ^ 
Kpivojv rov ddeArpdv avrov, /earakakei 
vopLov, KoX Kpivei v6piov‘ el Bk vdfxov fcpi- 
ye IS, ovK el iroiyr^s v6poVy dAAd tcpir'^s. 

James i. 22 yiveaBe 5^ iroiyrai 
\6yov, Kal povov aKpoaral irapa- 
\oyi(6pevoi kavrovs. 

James ii. 21 *A0padp 6 irarfjp 
ijpojv OVK If kpyojv kBiKaif'vBrjy 
dveveyKas ’lo'od/f rbv vldv avrov kirl rd 
Bvcriaarypiov ; 

James i. 6 aireira Bk kv irhrei 
pijBkv BiaKpivdpevos' d ydp BiaKpivo- 
pevos iome kXvBqjvi BaKdcays dvepi- 
^opivrp KOI Pim^opkvcp. 

James i. 2-4 ndcav “^y^ffacrBe 
orav ireipaffpots irepiireayre iroiKihois^ 
yivwrxKovres on r6 BoKipiov vpwv rfjs 
iricrretus Karepyd^erai Brropovyv, -f) Bk 
inropovij epyov rekeiov kx^rw, tva ^re 
TcAfiOl. 


* The LXX of Deut. xxxii. 35 reads kv ypeprf, eKBiKij^ew dvrairoBwrra/, Brav 
vrpaky 6 irovsiadrwv. 
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James iv. i v6$tp wSXtfioi ko^ w6$€v 
iv Ifuv ; ohfc Ik rStv 

i^Sovwv vfjiwv rwv err parevofAivtov iv 
rots fiikiOiv vpwv ; 

James i. 21 Airo&ipevoi wicrav 
^vnaptav Kal nepiaoeiav Koueias iv vpq,i‘ 
rrjTt d4^aff$« rbv tptpvTov \6yov rbv 
Svvd/ii€vov auocu rets if^vxds hpmv. 

We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
bjances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one ; it is ^very difficult to find 
a definite ol^ective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseologgr between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion. The contrast between aKpoaral and Troirjrai 
was not made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time ; 
metaphors like Brja-avplCeis, expressions like ivJipipq. dpyrjs compared 
with €v ^pipa (Tipayrjs (both occuT in the O.T.), the phrase 
iXivBepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought (as in 
X Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations — either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 23 = James iv. i, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that ‘Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
\oyiCopm is inconsistent with this.' But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102), There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversial 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
Bt James deals with the same controversy as does that to tie 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul's 
teaching or the teaching of St, Paul's followers; but there is no 


Rom. vii. 23 0 \iirw Si irtpov v 6 pov 
iv rots piXool pov, dvriorpa- 
revdpevov 7^ v 6 p(p rov vo 6 s pov, 
jcal tdxpaXojriCovrd p€ iv ry v 6 pxp rrjs 
dpapTias Ty ovri Iv rots pikool /tov. 

Rom. xiii. 12 diro 6 wpt 0 a oSv 
rd ipya rov okStovs^ ivSva&jp^Ba Si 
rd Snka rov ipovrds. 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion. 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans^il is difficult to believe that they are quite independent. 
It may be |hat they follow a common form derived from Jewish 
doxologiesi but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans fortned a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in i Clem.-Rom. Ixiv, Ixv. 2 ; Marf, Polyc. 
XX ; it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of the doXologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 

Rom. xvi. 35-27 Ty hvvtx- Jude 24, 25 ry 6^ 

^kvi^ IfAas ffrrjpi^ai , . . txovtp (pvKd^ai vfias dvraiarovs, Kal arijaat 

^Irjaov Xpiarov, . , . dfidfpLovs » » , fi6v<p 
[^34 Z6^a els roits alwvas, Sid *Ii)(Tov Xpiarrov tov Kvpiov 

ijfiSiu, fjieyaKwadprjj Kp&ros teaX 

* i^ovfftaf iTpb iravTbs rod alwvos Kal pvv 

Kal els irduras robs alwvas, dfi-qy. 

When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
of the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
Rome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sions on irtWtf and SiKaiocrvm) (see p. 147) show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
of discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
inadequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
different writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius' 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the circle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
him his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycafp 
quotes more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
a cento of N.T. passages, and among them are \mdoubted quota- 
tions from the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Rom., I Cqr., 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil, i Tim., 2 Tim., it is 
difficult not to believe that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion of the Pauline Epistles. Corroborative evidence of this might 
be fqufid in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Ignatius. He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sessed collection!; of letters; and it is really impassible to maintain 
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that the Ignatian letters were , formed into one collection before 
those of St, Paul had been. Assuming then, as we are enUtled to 
do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the JSpistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. 

The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 
in Clement of Rome : 


Rom. i. 21 laKoriaBrj ^ d<rt 5 - 
^vtros atiTwv napdia. 


Rom. ii. 24 rb ybp opofia rod 
0€oS 5i* ifjLcis $\aa<prjpLetTat iv 
toTs tBvtaiVf feti0(ijs yiypairrat, 

Rom. iv. 7 ^ Mafcdptoi av 6 .<pk‘ 
Brjoav al dPofMiai fcal Sjv €ir€^ 
Ka\jj<p 0 ijffaP at dfiapriai* 

8 fia/taptos dvijp f ov 
Xoylarirat Kvpios dfxapriav'* 

9 6 fxatcaptOfjLos odv odros 
krrl r^v irepitopL^v; ^ Kal kttl r^v 
dKpofivarlap; 

Rom. vi. I rl ovu ipovptev; 
imfxiv<ufjt,€v Tp d/4apn<j[, tva ^ xdpis 
irMovdcQ ; ju^ yivoiro. 


Rom. i. 29 rrev\T)po}iihovs nda’^ 

ddtKi<i.j ‘novrjpiff.y 

fjLtarovs <p$ 6 voVf <p 6 vov, ipiSoSf 36 - 
\ov,KaKOTiBeias,\piBvpi<rrdiyKa- 
ra\d\ov$, Beoarvycts, iffpiords, 
ivepr^tpdvovs, d\a(6vaSt k(t>ivpf- 
rds KQKwy, yovtvaiv dneiBust davpi- 
Tovs, davpBirovs, darbpyovs, 
fwvas’ olVivcs, rd difcaicupa rov &€ov 
imyp 6 vT€ 9 , on ol rd roiavra 
vpdffaovres d^ioi Bavdrov fimV, 
ob it 6 vov ahrd voiovffiv^ dAAd Koi 
cvyevdofcovaiv roT^ irpdaaovotv, 
Rom. ix. 4, 5 uiv . . .‘ff Xarpfia 
fcal ai kirayyikiaij StP ol rraripest Kal 
SiP 6 Xptarbs rb Hard adpna. 


Rom. xiii. i, 2 irdaa H^v- ' 
fflms liroraacricBoj' ob 

yap HariP k^ovaia €i virb 0€ou, al 
8 ^ odam dirb Oeov rfraypivai daiv, 
&ffrf 6 dvnrwabpepos rg ktovatq, 


Clem. 36 3 td rovrov ^ dcfvptros 
Hal kaKorctiixiprf Sidpota ^ptJup dvo- 
BdXX€i €ls rb Bavpaorbv ainrov <pQjs, 
Clem. 51 3 id rb ffKKtjpvvBrjvai 
avrup rds &(rvp 4 rovf napSiaf, 
Clem. 47 dfffre nal jSAacr^pfiias 
km<l>€p€O 0 ai ry dpdfxari Kvplov Sid 
rrjp v/ier^pap d<ppocfvprjp, 

Clem. 50 MaKAptoi S/p d<pi- 
Brjaap al dpofiiai nal S/p iirena- 
Xv(pBr)(Tap al dpapriai' paK&pios 
dp^p ^ od XoyitTTjrai Kdpios 
dpaprlap.* ovSe koriP kv r^ ffTOfxari 
avrov 56 A.OS. outos d paKapta pibt 
kyipiro ktrl rods kH\e\(ypipovs i/n^ov 
@€0V K.r,\, 

Clem. 33 ri odp voiijawp^p, dScX- 
ipol; dpyrjaojpi€P dirb rrjs dyaBoiroitas 
Hal kyKaraXeiirwpiP rijp dydirijp; prj- 
BapS/s rovTo k&trai 5 Stairdrtji i(p* iipTv 
7c y€Pf)BTjvai, 

Clem. 35 dnopplij/apres dip* kavrSip 
traffap dSinlap nat dpopiap, irKeo- 
petiaPf €p€i5, HaHorjOeias re Hal 
S6\ovs, \f/iBvpia povs renal nara- 
KaXidsjBioarvyiaPfVnf pr)(papiap 
re KOI d\a(opeiap, nepoSo^iap re Hal 
d<pi\o£epiap, ravra ydp ol npdtr- 
aopres (rrvyr]rot ry ©€y vrrdpxovaip' 
ov p6vop ol -npdaaovres avrdj 
d\\d Hal ol (TvvevSoHovpres avroTs, 


Clem. 32 auroC ydp lepets Hal 
AevTrai ndpres ol Xetrovpyovpres ry 
Bvciaarripitp rov Qeov' adrov b 
Kdpios *lrjaov5 rb Hard adpKa' l£ 
avrov ^aaiXeis Hal Apxopres nai i^yod- 
ptpot Hard rby *lov3av, 

Clem. 61 ffVj Seavora, kSojKas rijv 
l^ovaiap rrjs ^aatXelas adroit Sid rov 
peyaXoirpenovi Hal dpeHSiTjyrjrov Hpd- 
rovs (Tov, eis rb yiydaXHOvrat ^pdt rijp 
lirb aov ax/rois oeSopiptiv 36 ^ay hoI 
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r» rov 0€ov Stara-yp dySecrrf/xey ol Ttfjtr^v itrordtrerea^at aiiroTs, /zi^S^y hav- 
Bk dyOfffT^fedres ^avrois Kpifia, Ai}- riovixivovs de^ij^ari aov, 
tffoyrat. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the following : 


JR.om#i# 3 Tov yeuofiivov in air^p- 
paros Kara a dp tea, rov 

6 ptadiyTo$ viov ©eoO tp bvvdpn, 

Rom. ii. 24. 

Rom. Hi. 27 1T0V odp 1} KavxV^*-^* 

Rom. Vi. 4 ovroj aal 'fjpiis iv 
Kaivdrijri TrfpiiraTrjaaipiP, 

Rom. vi. 5 ; viii. 1 7, 29. 


Rom. vi. 17 cts tv rtapttoBrjrt 
•moTtov titax^s, 

Rom, vii. 6 djcrrf tovX^duv iipds 
kv KaivorrjTt iryevparos koI o\> rraXcud- 
TTjTi ypdpparos, 

Rom. viii. 11 6 iyftpas X, X 
k/c vfxpwp, 

Rom. ix. 23 (THfvTj iXkovs & vpo- 
i]Toipaatv €is t6^ay, 

Rom. xiv. 17 ou yap kanv 
^a(Ti\€ia rod ©eoO jSpSfais xai 
It 6 CIS. 

Rom. XV. 5 rb avrb fppovuv kv 
dKXijXois Hard X. ’I. 


Smyr. i &\r}$u/s 6vTa kfc yhovf 
Aa$l5 Hard cfdpKa, vlbv ©eov 
Hard OiXrjpa ml dvvapiv, 

Cf. Trail. 8 (both quote O. T.). 

Eph. 18 TTou Kavxv^^^ Acyo- 
pkvcav avviTwv ; • 

(Close to a quotation of i Cor. i. 20.) 

Eph. 19 06 oG dpBpojmvcos (pavipov-- 
pivov els leaivbrrjra diStoii ^w^s. 

Mag. 5 5i* ou kdv pb alBaiperas 
ixojpev rb diroBavcip els rb at/Tov 
ir&BoSf rb avrov ov/c tarip kv 

Trail. 9 Hard rb bpoioupa ts Kal i)pd% 
rovs TTiardovras avr^ ovtcus kycpei 6 
irarbp avrov kv X. T., ou x°^P^^ 
dXyjBivbv ou« e;^o/i6y. 

Mag. 6 €is rvirov ml titax^y 
dxpBapaias. 

Mag. 9 ol kv iraXaioTs irpdypaoiv 
dvaarpacpkvres fls mivbrrjra k\iri5os 
bXBov, 

Trail. 9 6? dXrjBufs by^P^V dtrb 
V€Kpu/v^ kyeipavTos avrov rov 
iraTpds avrov. 

Eph. 9 rrpoTjrotpaorpkvoi c/s o//ro- 
topbv ©cou varpbs. 

Trail. 2 ou ydp 0 pupdrevv Kai 
TTorujv eloiv didtcovoi, 

Eph. I bv evxopai mrd *1. X. ifpMi 
dyarr^Vy /ecu irdvras ujuds aury kv bpoib* 
ri)ri (tvai. 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp : 

Rom. vi, 13 Kal rd pkhrf vpwv Pol. 4 d7rAi(rw/^€0a toxs ^TrAoir 
ttr\atiKawavvr}t, r^s diKatoavvris, 

Rom. xiii. 12 kvtvadiptBa tk 
rd tvka rov (pcarSs. 

Rom. xii. 10 tJ <pi\ab€\<}>l(^ Pol. 10 fraterniiatis amaiores 
nls dAAijAous <piX 6 aropyotf ry diligentes invicem, in veritate sociati, 

— .^.15 A J •» j; T-N • ♦ - , .*• 

rt, -# ^ I ssrrrr^srrr^ 

fratstolaniesy nullum despicientes, 

Rom. xiii. 8 6 ydp dyaitwv rbv Pol. 3 kdv ydp txs rodrwv kvrbs § 
trtpov v 6 pov W€irKbp^^^y k.t.K irevXbp^^^y kvroXijy SiKaioavvijs^ b 

ydp €X<^ ^y^vijv paKpdv k(TTiv vdfftjs: 
dpaprtat, 

g 
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Rom. xiv. 10 irAurn y^p vetpa* Pol. 6 not w-Avras ht #o^a- 
cffia6p*$ar^fi‘^paTtrQv^®€ov arrjvai $^paTt roO Xpt«rTov, 

* * , * j,. Hal ^Haarov Mp lawroC K6yov 

lidpa iKaaroi ^puiv irtpi Sovi'ai. 
lAvrov \ 6 yov dAja€i^ [r^ 

It is hardly worth while to give evidence in detail from later 
authors. We find distinct reminiscences of the Romans in Aristides 
and in Justin Martyr \ Very interesting also is the evidence of the 
heretical writers quoted by Hippolytus in the Refutatio omnium 
hfleresium ; it would of course be of greater value if we could fix 
with certainty the date of the documents he makes use of. We 
find quotations from the Epistle in writings ^cribed to the Naas- 
senes®, the Valentinians of the Italian school®, and to Basileides^ 
In the last writer the use made of Rom. y. 13, 14 and viii. 19, 22 
is exceedmgly curious and interesting. 

If we turn to another direction we find interesting evidence of 
a kind which has not as yet been fully considered or estimated. 
The series of quotations appended from the Testament of the 
Twelve Batriarchs can hardly be explained on any other hypo- 
thesis than that the writer was closely acquainted with the Epistle 
to the Romans. This is not the place to enter into the varfous 
critical questions which have been or ought to be raised concern- 
ing that work, but it may be noticed here — 

(1) That the writer makes use of a considerable number of 
books of the N. T. The resemblances are not confined to the- 
writings of St. Paul. 

(2) That the quotations occur over a very considerable portion 
of the book, both in passages omitted in some MSS. and in 
passages which might be supposed to belong to older works. 

(3) The book is probably older than the time of Tertullian, 
while the crude character of the Christology would suggest a con- 
siderably earlier date. 

Rom. i, 4 ToO hpiaBkvr^^ vjov 0€oC 
iy dvydpu /card ftvtvpa dyioj* 
aijvrjs^ . , 

Rom. ii. 13 ydp at dtcpoaral 
vopov diKaioi vapd Qtf, 

* TOW Xpiarov Western and Syrian. 

* dnoBdiaii B D F G. 

® rf 0e^ om. B F G. 

* Rom. il 4 » Dial. 47 ; Rom. iii. 11-17 - Dial. 37 ; Rom. iv. 3 «• Dial. 23 ; 
Rom. ix. 7 « Dial. 44 ; Rom, ix. 27-29 « Dial. 33, 55, 64; Rom.x. 18 ■* 
Apoh i. 40 ; Rom. xi. 2, 3 « Dial. 39. 

* Hipp. kef. V. 7, pp. 138. 64-140. 76 « Rom. i. 20-36 

* Ibid. vi. 36, p. 386. 9-10 « Rom. viii. it. 

’ Ibid. yii. 25, p. 370. 80 Rom. v. 13, 14 ; ibid, p, 368. 75 • Rom. viii. 


Test. Levi. 18 hoI vvtvpa dyico* 
avyrjs larcu k-n a^rofr. . • * 

Test. Aser. 4 ot ydp dyaOol Mpts 
• • . . BlKaiol ci(ri vapd Ofj;. 
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Rom. V. 6 In ydp Xpttrrds Svrouv Test. Benj. 3 vnlp 

ijpm M€vw¥ tn kwrh lempbv hn\p datffQv diroBavtttat. 
iiat0$v &iri6av€. 

Ro% vi. I Ivifiipwfitv rg TesfLsn. 4 ot &v0£oitwoi &m 0 TOvvr€i 

dfjuzprt^ inipitvodffiv Iv rais ddikicus, 

RodH# vi. 7 ^ y^P AiroOavcbv Test, 830x1. 6 Sirm SikaiojB^i dir 3 

ifdixptojTai Airb rrjs dfiaprlas. tj}s dfiaprlas ruv tpvxwv l^piStv, 

Roni^ vii. 8 A<f»op(i^v Z\ \a0ovaa Test. Neph. 8 khI Bio ivroXal 
1 ^ d/jLajprla 8(d rgs ivroKrjs Ka- da-r nal ci fivo^vfat iv rii^u ahrSiv^ 
rapydiaro Iv Ifiol rrdcav kmOvplav. dfiapriav 

Roixl* viii. 28 otSafiev 8c 8n rots Test. Benj. 4 6 AyaBovoiSip » , 
dyatrilKTi r6v Qfbv ndvra cvv* dyairojVTt rdv Q^du ffvyepyfi, 
^pyet its dyaBdv. 

Rom, ix. 21 fj oIk^x'^*- ^(ovaiav Test'Seph.2 naOcbsydpd Kf pa (xths 
6 KtpajJktvs Tov irrjXovt kfc toS atf- otJi rd a/eevos, v 6 aov x^P^h vp8s 
rov ^vpaparos iroiTjaat d p.\v tU rip^v avrdv <pipei ‘nrj\ 6 vf oCr<u Kal d Kdpios 
<TM€votf d di eh dripuav; vpds dpoiojatv tov irvevpaTOs irotti rd 

awpa» 

Rom. xii. I irapaar^aai rd adupara Test. Levi 3 irpo0<p4povfft Kvpt^ 

{/pwv Bvaiav (uaaVfdylaVy evdpearov dap^v eloidias Xoyi/cr^v Kal dval- 
ry Qe^f rrjv XoyiK^v Xarpeiav panrov itpo(T<popdv, 
dutuv* • 

Rom. xii. 21 pfjvtHu/imd rod KaKov, Test. Benj. 4 ovrws 6 dyaBonoitdp 

dtWd vlka ivr^ dya$^ rd Kakdv, vik^ rd Kaxdv. 

Rom, xiii. 12 dnoOdjpeSa oZv rd Test. Neph. 2 outws ou 5 ^ Iv andrn 
ipya rod androvt^ kvlvadjpeQa 81 Zwi^aeaBe rroi^aai tpya <po)r6s^ 
rd dnKa rod (purds. 

Roixi. XV. 33 d 8l Qeds r^s Test.'Dan, $ ix^vT€s rdp Qedv r^s 
elpijvrjs perd vdvrwv vpaiv. elpijvrji, 

Rom. xvi. 20 8 8l 0€8 s rgs «2p77Vj;s Test. Aser. 7 «at kv aw* 

avvrplipei rdv 'Xaravdv vvd roiis rpi 0 ajv r^v Kt<paKilv rod dpdkovros 
trdZas iipwv iv rdxu. Si vSaros. 

So far we have had no direct citation from the Epistle by name. 
Although Clement refers expressly to the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Ignatius may refer to an Epistle to the Ephesians, 
neither they nor Polycarp, nor in fact any other writer, expressly 
mentions Romans. It is with Marcion (r. 140) that we obtain 
our first direct evidence. Romans was one of the ten Epistles 
he included in his Aposiolicon, ascribing it directly to St. Paul. 
Nor have we any reason to think that he originated the idea of 
making a collection of the Pauline Epistles. The very fact, as 
Zahn points out, that he gives the same short titles to the Epistles 
that we find in our oldest MSS. (irp6s pwpmovy) implies that these 
bad formed part of a collection. Such a title would not be 
sufficient unless the books were included in a collection which had 
a distinguishing title of its own. In the Aposfolicon of Marcion the 
Epistles Were arranged in the following order: (i) Gal., (2) i Cor., 
( 3 ) a Gor., (4) Rom., (g) i Thess., ( 6 ) s Thess., ( 7 ) Laodic. =s 
Ephes., (8) Col, (9) Phil., (10) Philem. The origin of thia 
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atr^gement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first — the Galatians — is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another, interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i.ri9-ii. i; iii. 31-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; x. 5-xi. 32; xv.-xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
X. 2, 3 he seems to have read ayvoovvrts y^p top GfoV. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain : 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion^ and has Marcion's text influenced the variations of our 
MSS. ? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of iTptoTov in i. 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his readhig has influenced our MSS., or does' he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text ? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical, and is a groundwork of^ 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed — its place in the 
collection of St. Paul's Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St, Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals ; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it at 
the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon : cum ipse heaius apostolus PauluSy segums 
prodecessoris sui lohannis ordinemy nonnisi nominatim sepiem ecclesm 
scrihat ordine tali: ad Corinthios {J>rima)^ ad Ephesios {secunda), ad 
Philippenses {ieriia)^ ad Colossenses {quarta), ad Galatas {quinta), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos {septima). Nor does this 

^ On Hamiidk*8 theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the dose of the 
second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bamptm 
tenures, pp. 66, 
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Stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in the collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian.. 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passa^ of Origen. 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect tjje 
point under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 
Versions. This wickspread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
the leng^ of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
longer. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn's 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Epistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes \ 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
* writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably also 
in Corinth. By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion^s Aposiolicon ; by the end it appears 
to be definitely accepted as canonical. 


§ 9. Integrity of the Epistle. 

The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
second century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
numerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (wiflj the exception of the last two chapters of which we shall speak 
presently;- has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 
St. P^ul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all members 
of the Tubingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
varie^ of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Harnack, 
as definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 

‘ On this subject see Zahn, GetthickU^ See,, ii. p. 344. 
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To this general acceptance there have been ^e\v exceptions. The earliest writer 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English - 
Itnan Evanson (i 793 )* The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15, 21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem \ The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer®, and 
has beep revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians# 
notably Loman and Steck. 

(1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Paujine Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was the 
embodiment of certain Jewish ideas. St. Paul was a^^eal person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
bis nam^. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
' of thri^eianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which We need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman’s arguments appear to 
be the iilence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences of opinion which had arisen 
with rejard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied®. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he*' condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles# 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order: — Romans, i Corinthians, 

, 2 Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish knd Heathen Writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date — such as the AssumpHo Mosis and 4 Ezra*. Akin to these theories* 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Earliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish by 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle 
His example has been followed with greater indiscreetness by Pierson and 
Naber(i886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Mancn (1891)* 

Pierson and Naber® basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their lofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Paulus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 

* Evanson (Edward), The Dissonance of the four generally received Evan* 
giliets examined t Ed. i, 1792, pp. 257-261 ; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-313. 

• Bruno Bauer, JCriiik der pauL Brief e^ 1852. Christus und die Ccisar 0 ^ 
p. 37a. 

® Loman (A. D.), Quaestiones Paulinae^ Theologisch Tijdschrift^ 1882, 1883,, 

1 S86« 

^ Steck (Rudolf), Der Galaterbnef nach seiner Echiheit untersucht^ BarliOt 
t888.' 

♦ ® Weisse (C* H.), Beitrdge mr Kritik der PauHniSchen Btiefe an die- 
Calater^ Pdmer, Philipper und IColosser. Leipzig, 1867. 

® Verisimilia^LetcemmcondilionemNovi Testamenii exkidentia. A. Pierson,, 
et S; A. Naber# Amstelbdami# 1886. 
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in lettcrg which he wrote in order to make up for his own poverty of religious 
and philosophical ideas. An examination of their treatment of A single chapter 
may be appended. The basis of ch. vi is a Jewish fragment {fidmodum 
tnemoraHk) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. ii. This fragnient Paulus 
Episcopi^ treated in his usual manner. He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. a which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He addo^ interpolations in ver. 4. liidem odoramur manum tim ver. 

If we omit Ty dfLOLwtMTi in ver. 5 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble aOd therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus : mn mint credimus 
nos esso ^iciuros, sed novwius nos vivere (ver. il). w. 11-23 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this iterpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church ^ It will probably got 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen^ basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena, of the 
last two chapters con^dered that towards the end of the second century 
three reipensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
ch. i-xvfe 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-xiv. The redactor who put together these recensions was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. Volter’s* theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
!• la, 7; 5, 6; 8-17; v. and vi. (except v. 13, 14, ao; vi. 14, 15); xii, xiii; 
XV. 14-32 ; xvi. 21-23. This bears all the marks of originality ; its Christology 
is primitive, free from any theory of pre-existence or of two natures. To the 
fiigt interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. 14, 15); viii. i, 3-39; 
i. ib-4. Here the Christology is different ; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 21— iv. 25; v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 
14, 15 ; vii. 1-6 ; ix^ x; xiv. i — xv. 6. This writer who worked about the year 
70 was a determined Antinomian, who could not see anything but evil in the 
Iaw. a third interpolator is responsible for vii. 7-25 ; viii. 2 ; a fourth for 
xi; ii. 14, 15; XV. 7-13; a fifth for xvi. 1-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
for xvi, 25-27. 

Van Manen * is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 
text which he holds to be original. 

It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, which will 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings which we could not 
either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 

criticisin* 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may*be worth while to 
conclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 

» «/., pp. 139-143* 

• Michelsen (J, H. A.), Theologisch Tijdschrift^ 1886, pp. 372 ff., 473 ff.; 
1887, p. 163 ff. 

• Voelter (Daniel), Theologisch Tijdschriftt 1889, p. 265(1.; and Com* 
^s$H&» pcmL Bauptbriefe^ L Dor Rbmer* und Galaterhriefy 1890* 

• Manen (W. C.), Theologisch Tijdschriftt 1887. Marcianos Brirf van 
f^etulns aan do Galatiss, pp. 382-404, 451-538 i aud TaUius //, brief 
om eli jRmeinen. X^eiden, 1891. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the ApocryphS literature has undergone the 
same process ; so have the Acts of the Saints ; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N. T. ; the phenomenon of the Western texv presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
inrt text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to nave been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. • 

A second line of argument which is used in favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult ; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of * redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators’ to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. But on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth ; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running through the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator’s observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. lo; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. v and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how Ach sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of V. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (j\€om(rr) , . . that suggests {tweptirtpiaff^va^Vf then 

comes irA,€oM(rp in vi. i ; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
thjs words of ver, 2 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detail 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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which the epistle has come down to us make the theories of this new school 
of critics untenable K 

We have laid great stress on the complete absence of any textual justifica-' 
tions for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with regard to the last two chapters of 
the Epistlit These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is necessary ^ 

It win be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts : 

(i) The words in i. 7 and 15 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 

both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 rb iv ovre kv rf) k^riy^ffd ovre kv Hip 

fjivrjfiomiu€t. Bp. Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 
this reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D kv dydutTn for dyamiToii. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort ; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt to 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, ‘but it is hardly likely that 
it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in one MS. we might ascribe it to 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 
demand an explanation. 

(a) There is considerable variation in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

sk In N B C D E minusc, pane. codd. ap. Orig.-lat., d e f Vulg. Pesh. Boh. 
Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagiiis it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 
only. 

b. In L minusc, plus quam 200, codd, ap, Orig.-lat., Hard., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damasc. it occurs at the end of chap, xiv and there only. 

• c. In A P 5. 17 Arm. codd, it is inserted in both places. 

d. In G codd. ap. Hieron. (w Eph. iii. 5), g, Marcion {^ide infra) it is 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap, xiv, and that f is taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 24, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) owing to that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only, (ii) That the variation in position — a variation which must he 
explained — is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus* translation, (iii) That the 
evidence for complete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very probably 
his excision of the words may have influenced the omission in Western 
authorities. 

• 

* The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
critics in Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles^ p^ 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Die 
Einheitlichkeit der Paulinischen Brief e. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. 

® The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is con- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 
published in the Journal of Philology y vols. ii, iii, and since reprinted in 
Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374. 
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There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole of 
the last two chapters. 

• a. Origen [int, Ruf.) x. 43, vol. vii, p. 453, ed. Lomm. writes : Caput hoc 
Marciofiy a quo Scrip turae Evangelicae atque Aposiolicae interpolatae sunt, de 
hac epistola peniius abstulit ; et non solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ubi scripium 
tst: omne autem quod non est ex fide, peccatiim est : usque ad Jinem cuncta 
dissecuit. In aliis veto exemplaribus, id est, in his quae non sunt^ Marcione 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus, m nonnullis etenim 
codicibus post eum locum, quern supra diximus hoc est: omne autem quod non 
est ex fide, peccatum est: statim coherens habetur: ei autem, qui pdtens est 
VOS confirmare. Alii vero codices in fine id, ut nunc est positum, continent. 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort to emend it at 

successful. He reads in for ab, having for this the support of a Paris MS., 
and then emends hoc into hie ; reading et non solum hie sed et in eo loco, &c., 
and translating * and not only here but also,^ at xiv. 23 ‘ he cut out everything 
quite to the end.* He applies the words to the Doxofegy alone. The changes 
in the text are slight and might be justified, but with this change the words 
that follow become quite meaningless : usque ad finem cuncta dissecuit can 
only apply to the whole of the two chapters. If Origen meant the doxology 
alone they would be quite pointless. 

b. But we have other evidence for Marcion’s text. Tertullian, Adv, Marc, v, 
14, quoting the words tribunal Christi (xiv. 10), states that they occur in 
clausula of the Epistle. The argument is not conclusive but the words 
probably imply that in Marcion’s copy of the Epistley if not in all those known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omitted. 

These two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology but the whole of the last two chapters. 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two (mapters. 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters. The argument however is of little . 
value, because the same may be said of i Cor, xvi. The chapters were not 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitula- 
tions in MSS. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amiatinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described thus : De periculo con- 
tristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod non sit regntim Dei esca et potus sed 
iustitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto ; this is followed by the fifty-first 
and last section, which is described as De mysterio Domini ante passionem in 
silentio habito, post passionem vero ipsius revelato. The obvious deduction is 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps, xv and xvi. This system appears to have prevailed very widely. 
In the Codex P'uldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections ; of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up to the 
end of chap, xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod fideles Dei non debeant 
invicem iudicare cum unusqtiisque secundttm regulas mandatorum ipse se 
debeat divino iudicio praepa 7 'are ut ante tribunal Dei sine confusione possit 
operum suorum praestare rationem. Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix. i. Hence 
chaps, ix-xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before him 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty- one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reason 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

( 5 ) Lastly, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance in 
two other points. 
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The prayer at the end of chap, xv is supposed to represent, cither with 
or without the dixrjv (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent* 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b. The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the T R are supposed to represent 
endings t^ two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. The 
reading of the T R is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain others 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by Ifee 
ordinary process of conflation. The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early te^ which omitted the doxology has been pointed out ; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made fiom them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 

The above, stated as shortly as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 
demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose : it will be more convenient to 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations. 

I. An hypothesis whitfh would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine, 
Tllis opinion was held by Baur although, as was usual with him, on purely 
a priori grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xv. 8 that Christ was 
made *a minister of circumcision,* which is inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul’s doctrine ; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina^ 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. But the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: *On est surpris qu’un critique aussi 
habile que Baur se soit content^ d’une solution aussi grossi^re. Pourquoi un 
faussaire aurait-il invente de si insignificants d^'tails ? Pourquoi aurait-il ajoute 
k I’ouvrage sacr^ une liste de noms propres ^ 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine- 
ness of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 
connected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter Is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able or 
desired to insert; while in vv. 7-13 the Apostle connects the special subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O. T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion may be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle, No theory therefore can be accepted which does not 

* Theologische Zeitung^ 1836, pp. 97, 144. Paulus, 1866, pp. 393 

• SU Paul, p. Ixxi, quoted by Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 290. 
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recognize that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not be 
split up. 

* But further than this the remainder of chap, xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p. xxxvi). The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, nis hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness ; while most readers will feel in the personal touches,, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the surface, all the most characteristic marks of the 
Apostle’s writing. 

Baur’s views were followed by Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenfeld, Pfl^derer, Weizsacker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious : in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen ; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. There is no greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap, xv than in chap. xiv. 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mena of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed to the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan‘S. He supposes that the so-called 
Epistle to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
forms : 

(i) A letter to the Romans, This contained chap, i-xi and chap. xv. 

(ii) A letter to the Ephesians. Chap, i-xiv and xvi. 1-20. 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians. Chap, i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 

(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap, i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be ^me modifications in 
chap, i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variatidtis of the MS. G. 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters, (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle, (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. i-ao 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church, (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi. a 1-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church, (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
was sent to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts ; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all ; xv. 33 is not like any of the 

* Lucht, Ober die beiden letzten Capitel des Rbmerhriefs, 1871. 

* Renan, SL Pauly pp. Ixiii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, op, cit. pp. 293 ff. 
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endings of St. Paul’s Epistles ; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
duplicate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
grounds. If Renan’s theory had been correct then we should not have both* 
benedictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation. A second argument, in our opinion 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap, xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap, xv. The arguments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed out that they are as conclusive against Renan’s 
hypothesis as against that of Baur. 

3. Renan’s theory has not received acceptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap, xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. Tlfis 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss,«Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsacker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. i, 2 to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 
includes vv. I7“2i, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The arguments in favour of this view are as follows; i. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds ; referenced to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers. All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Effistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if it be addressed to the 
Roman. 2. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly afterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (i Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warning against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers as being at work in 
Rome. 

In examining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the last two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
diction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first was 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Roman. 
As we have seen, the textual phenomena do not support this view. The theory 
therefore must be examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Paul’s 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
wnich they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 
contrary. 

But this evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the a priori arguments against St. Paul’s 
acquaintance with some twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
slight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character. It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange church, 
St. Paul should lay special stress on all those with whom he was acquainted or 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
* nected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known to 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to examine 
the warning against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warning against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in. writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion arise. 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
tire definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes, (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome, 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connacting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 22 
daira^ovrat ifids , , . /JL&XKjra ol l/c rov Kaitxapos oUias^ Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbaHa in which were deposited the ashes of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a large number of inscriptions containing names of frd’edmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
xvi. 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sFkth 
volume of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uncommon. 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are* 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written ; nor does it give overwhelming 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a combination of 
names was possible in Rome : but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsius makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully ; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corpus we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this ’ list occur ; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names— Greek, Jewish, and 
Latin — could as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
formed the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no a priori improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterc^eneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
by Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus : evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

(ii) The more direct archaeological evidence is that for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been discussed sufficiently in the 
notes, md it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess of 
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BCfipticism to look upon such evidence as worthless, although it might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

To sum up then. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
does the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des« 
tination are purely a priori. They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined iSey were found not to be valid ; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For thqse reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been able to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reich® (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and Ifls 
opinion has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 
the omission of other pafts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts; for instance, pericope adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap, xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS. and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
further evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
number of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauliiie because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles — that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
raiftt tell in different ways to diffei>ent critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline, To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 

consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period — the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter ; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words iv in i. 7 and 1 5 ; and then added 

the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 
doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain ; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap. xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation. 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiv. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himself mutilated his own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore seems 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory, 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination. He begins by a careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thought to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the whole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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n^ust refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
• integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
letter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed put that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

rDr. HorPs own conclusions are: (i) He suggests that as the last two 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology — which waj felt to be edifying — was 
appended to chap, xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations. ‘ The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.^ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) * When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.' This latter is due to Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. *On the whole it is morally ceitain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading.' Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing off 
of the end of a papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort’s criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap, xiv ; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps, xv and xvi were omitted ; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. XV are linked closely with chap, xiv — ^so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To us if we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present or 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident ; but as a matter of fact internal evidence and external 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap, xv we shall find that as far as regards 
the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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tUe opinions which are ascribed to him. To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O. T. ; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
Kiyco yd,p Xpiarbu btanovov ytyfvijcSai vepiToprjs xnrip d\i]$€ias 0 <ou, which he • 
most certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at ^e end of chap, xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were unless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theo^ of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omittiilg 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. * For the 
omission of xv, xvi, the gne direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion : 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.* We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology. 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion’s Apostolicon had 
some — if not great— influence on variations in the text of the N. T. His 
edition had considerablit circulation, especially at Rome, and therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
cotnes. When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar to those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end ; A P Arm. — representing a later but still 
respectable text— have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words \v 'Fdifiri could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. Ixix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS. D F G. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the arphetype from which these MSS. 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap, xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is : only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen's arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corson 
points out that in the section xv. 14— xvi. 23, there are a considerable number 

h 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that implies a different source for 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
'pericope adulterae are, it is well known, considerable ; and in the same way 
he would argue that this portion which has all these variations must come from 
a separate source. But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations ; but if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap, xiv we shall fourteen 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corssen^s 
arguments do not bear out his conclusion. As a matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of D F G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 
perhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
however was probably acquainted with a copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our |ources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen kv in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
that St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains only to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle*s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This paragraph 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
plans for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe, the 
bearer of the letter (xvi. 1,2); then salutations (3-16). The Apostle might 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Church 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them. We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii, I he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks out into 
a strong, even indignant warning against false teachers (iii. 2-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same difficulty 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete same- 
ness in the construction of the different letters. It is not likely that all would 
exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof throughout the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunion and false 
teaching. 


§ 10. Commentaries. 

A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain. Some conception may be formed, 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects ; e. g. 
of the dogtrine of diKaiaaLs at p. 147 ff., and of the interpretation of 
ch, ix. 6~ji9 on p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


I. Greek Wrtfers. 

Origen (Orig.); ob. 253: Coinment, in Epist. S. Pauli ad 
Romanos in Origenis Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii : 
Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom, iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition — for which the beginnings have 
beSn made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others — is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part of 
Origen's life when he was settled at Caesarea. A few fragments of 
•the original Greek have come down to us in the Philocalia (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer’s Catena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844) ; but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (hence * Orig.-lat.’). There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
Its text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using ; so that 
‘Orig.-lat.’ more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott’s article Origenes in 
Diet Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
little for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especially by the fatal facility of allegory^ 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Chrysostom (Chrys.) ; ob, 407 t Homil, in Epist ad Romanos, 
ed. Field : Oxon. 1849 ; a complete critical edition. A translation 

h % 
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(not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon's), 
•by the Rev. J. B. Morris, was given in the Library of the Fathers^ 
vol. vii: Oxford, 1841. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 
probably between 387-397 a.d. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle ; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at oiice the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
ei^egesis. 

Theodoret (Theodrt., Thdrt.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. cHe died in 458 a.d. 
As a commentator he is a pedisequus — but one of the best of the 
many pedisequi— of St. Chrysostom. His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his fVorhs, ed. Sirmond : Paris, 
1642, Tom. iii. 1-119; ^^so ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannes Damascenus ( Jo.-Damasc.) ; died before 754 a.d. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome -of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, 1712, tom. ii. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Parallela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loot’s ; Studien Uher die dem Johannes 
von Damascus zugeschriebenen Paralleleny Halle, 1892). 

Oecumenius (Oecum.); bishop of Tricca in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac- 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius (Phot.), the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (r. 820-r. 891) ; these are occasionally 
noted. 

Theophylact (Theoph.) ; archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (107 1-1078), and still living in 1 1 1 8. His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet., 1754- 
1763, tom. ii. 1-118). 

Euthymius Zigabenus (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after in8; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epistles were not published until 1887 (ed. Calogeras : Athens); 
and as for that reason they have not been utilized in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot- 
steps of Chrysostom. 
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2. Latin Writers. 

Ambrosiaster (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heads 
a series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (th^gh not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has been 
defended with ihore courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Balkrini (*$*. Ambrosii Opera^ tom. iii, p. 350 ff. ; Mediolaiy, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. The date and place of composition 
are fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 a. d. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilarius 
(Contra duas Epp, Pelag. iv. 7). The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichte d, rdm, Kirche^ pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschri/t for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is still 
without an owner. It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaestiones ex utroque 
Testamento^ printed among the works of St. Augustine, The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from antiquity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

Pelagius (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome 
(ed. Migne xi. [P. Z. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. The Commentary was 
probably written before 410. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it 
Cassiodorus, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interests 
of orthodoxy. 
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Hugh of St. Victor (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris); 
c, 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Allegortae in Novum Testamenium^ 
Lib. VI. Aikgoriae in Episiolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. cl XXV, col. 879), and Quaesliones et Decisiones inASpislolas 
J). Pauli, I. In Episiolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

^ Peter Abelard, 1079-1142. Peiri Abaelardi commeniariorum 
super S, Pauli Episiolam ad Romanos lihri quinque (Migne, P, L, 
clxxviii. col. 783), The commentary is described as being ‘ literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned ’ (Migne, op. cit. col. 30). So far as 
we have ccmsulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustkie, and rather weak and indecisive in its character, 

Thomas Aquinas, c, 1225-1274, called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Exposiiio in Episiolas omnes Divi Pauli Aposloli {Opp, Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae — a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul’s words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 

3. Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods, 

CoLET, John (r. 1467-1519); Dean of St. Paul’s. Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Komans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasis Novi Testammti^ a popular work, in 1522. He. 
was greater always in what he conceived and planned than in the 
manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them ; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those 0f 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity — an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Luther, Martin, 1483-1546. Luther's contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul's 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, In epist, 
P, ad Galatas Mart, Luther i commtnL in 1519; in a longer form, 
In epist, P, ad GaL commentarius ex praelectionibus Mart, Luiheri 
collectuSy 1535 . Exegesis was not Luther's strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. They are defective, and prolix ; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St, Paul's writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul's leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle's teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

Melanchthon, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotationes in ep, P, ad Pom, with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentarii in Ep, ad Rom, 
in 1540. 

Calvin, John (1509-1564). His Commentarii in omnes epistolas 
Pauli Apost, was first published at Strassburgin 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation. He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 

As the question is an interesting one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one who is familiar with Calvin’s writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansheld College). ‘The first edition of the 
Institutes was published in 1536. It has hardly any detailed ej^osition of 
the higher Calvinistlc doctrine, but is made up of six parts: Expositions 
(i) of the Decalogue ; (ii) of the Apostolic Creed ; (iii) of the Lord’s Prayer; 
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(iv) of the Sacraments ; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments ; 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
* graph on Election. In 1 539 he published two things, the Commentary on 
Romans and the 2nd edition of the Institutes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 
I think, certain : this development was due to his study (i) of^jAugustine, 
especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (2) of St. Paul. But it was St. 
Paul read through Augustine. . The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 
in the doctrinal parts of the institutes ; and so I should say that his ideas 
were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 
I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 
studies — before he became a divine — were on Seneca, De dementia' 

Beza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations wa^ first published by 
H. Stepbanus in 1565, his Adnotationes majores in N. T at Paris 
in 1594. 

Arminxus (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. As a typical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admirably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘ every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.' 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornelius a Lapide (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commeniaria in omnes d. Pauli epistolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His In omnes Pauli et aliorum apostolor. epistolas com- 
meniar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotius (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Annotationcs 
in N. T, were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
interest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Critici Sacri, first published in 1660. It 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice. 
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Hammond, Henry (1605-1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known . 
as a royalist. He assisted in the production of Walton's PolygloiL 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
a f^jv years before his death, at a tin)'? when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘ historical.' In his interpretatioi 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and tlyoughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas arid those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locke, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul's Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Galatians^ the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians^ and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an Essay 
for the understanding of St. Paul's Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an * historical ' interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
■ influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

Bengel, J. a. (Beng.), 1687-1752; a Lutheran prelate in 
Wurtemberg. His Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. 

Wetstein (or Wettstein), J. J., 1693-1754 ; after being deposed 
from office at Basel on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751, 1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form the base of 
other men’s labours. In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Period. 

Tholuck, F. a, G., 1799-1877 ; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was a man of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
exegetes. 

Fritzsche, C. F. a. (Fri.), 1801-1846, Professor Giessen. 
Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Lticke on St, John 
and Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
subsequent editors have been greatly indebted, fritzsche was one 
of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 

T, Greek, but his exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was howevei; no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 
kingdom of Hanover. Meyer's famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constantly enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor^ 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874, Meyer and De Wette 
may be said to have been the founders of the modern style* of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular : scientific, through its 
rigorous — at times too rigorous — application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since' 
Meyer's death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘ Mey,-W.'). Dr, Weiss has not all his 
predecessor’s vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 

De Wette, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849 ; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1852; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm, 
on Romans first published in 183a (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833), At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being* very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works of 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods. He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 

Hodge, Dr. C., 1797-1878 ; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm* on Romans first published in 1636, rewritten in 1864, 
is a weighty and learned doctrinal exposition ’based on the principles 
of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had stiijied. 

Alford, Dr. H. (Alf.), 1810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Tesiameni (1849-1861, and subsequently) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Nonconformists (headed by the learned Dr. J. Pye-Smith) had been 
in advance of the Established Church in this respect. Dean Alford’ji 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as jt goes ; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

Wordsworth, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885; Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Testament (1856-1860, and subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford's, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his Athens and AtticayConjectural Emendations of Ancient Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
rea*ding public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. 

JowETT, B., 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
*His edition of St. PauVs Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855 ; second edition 1859 ; recently 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett's may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beautiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaughan, Dr, C. J. (Va.); Dean of LlandafF. Dr. Vaughan's 
edition first came out in 1859, was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Testament: 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 

Kelly, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His Notes on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written from a detached and peculiar standpoint ; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study, 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Beet, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet's may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very careful exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Godet, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sur 
VEpitre aux RomainSy Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and T. Clark's series, 1881. Godet and Oltramar^ are both 
Franco- Swiss theologians with a German training ; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
ftrongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

Oltramare, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur lEpitre aux Romains^ published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps, i-v. ii had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend*- them- 
selves as right. 

Moule, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou.); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule's edition (in the* Cambridge Bible for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. reminds us of Dr. Vaughan's in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in The 
Expositor's Bible, 

Gifford, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 
The Epistle to the Romans in The Speakers Commentary 
was contributed by Dr. Gilford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
considered : it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Liddon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.) ; Explanatory Analysis of St, PauVs 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon's pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analysis 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps ti*ue that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian. 
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Barmby, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield's 
Hall, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpit 
Commentary 1890); a sound, independent and vigorous 

exposition. 

LipsiuS;#Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892 ; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Protestanienhibel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in thg 
Handcommmiar zum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so w^ell to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

Schaefer, Dr. A. ; Professor at Miinster. Dr. Schaefer’s Er- 
klarung d. Brief es an die Romer (Munster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle's thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul's Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

Theophanes, ob. 1893; was Professor and Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890, He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master. Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails to 
grasp the more profound points in the Apostle's teaching. 



ABBREVIATIONS 


kmsHcal Writers (see p, xcviii If.). 
Amb 

Ambrose. 

Ambrstr. 



Arfibrosiaster. 

Ath. . ’ . 



Athanasius. 

Aug. . 



Augustine. 

Bas. . 



Basil. 

Chrys. 



Chrysostom. 

Clem.-Alex, 



Clement of Alexandria. 

Clem.-Rom. 



Clement of Rome. 

Cypr. . 



Cyprian. • 

Cyr.-Alex. . 


• • • 

Cyril of Alexandria. 

Cyr.-Jerus. . 


• • • 

Cyril of Jerusalem. 

Epiph. 



Epiphanius. 

Eus. . 



Eusebius. 

Euthym.-Zig. 



Euthymius Zigabenus. 

Hippol. 



Hippolytus. 

Ign. . 



Ignatius. 

Jer. (Hieron.) 



Jerome. 

Jos. . 



Josephus. 

Method. 



Methodius. 

No vat. 



Novatian. 

Oecum. 



Oecumenius. 

Orig. . 



Origen. 

Orig.-lat. . 



Latin Version of Origen. 

Pelag. 


• • • 

Pelagius, 

Phot. . 


• • • 

Photius. 

Ruf. . 


« * 

Rufinus. 

Sedul. . 



Sedulius. 

Tert. . 



Tertullian. 

Theod.-Mops. 



Theodore of Mopsuessia. 

Theodrt, 



Theodoret. 

Theoph. 



Theophylact. 
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Cxi 


Versions (sec p. Ixvi f,) 
Aegyptt. 

Boh. . 

Sah. . 
Aelh# . 

Arm. . 

Goth. . 

Latt. . 

Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. . 

Syrr. . . . 

Pesh. . 
Hard. . 

Cov. . 

Genev. 

Rhem. 

Tyn. . 

. Wic. . 

AV. . 

RV. . 

Editors (see p. cv ff.). 
T.R. 

Tisch. 

Treg. 

WH. 

Alf. . 

Beng. 

Del. . 

De W. 

Ell. . 

Fri. . 

Gif. . 

Go. . 

Lft. . . 

Lid. . 

Lips. . 

Mey. . 

Mey.-W. . 

Oltr. . 

Va. . 


Egyptian. 

Bohairic. 

Sahidic. 

Ethiopia. 

Armenian. 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina. 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto. 

Harclean. 

Coverdale. 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyndale. 

Widif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 

Textus Receptus. 

Tischendorf. 

Tregelles. 

Westcott and Hort, 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Fritzsche (C. F. A.). 
Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfoot. 

Liddon. 

Lipsius. 

Meyer. 

Meyer-Weiss. 

Oltramare. 

Vaughan. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


CJ,G, 

• 



• 

Corpus Inscripiionum 

Graecarum, 

CJX, 

• 



• 

Corpus InscripHomm 

Latinarum, 

Grm.-Thay. 

• 



• 

Grimm -Thayer’s Lexi- 
con, 

Trench, Syn. 




. 

Trench on Synonyms, 

Win. . 

• 



• 

Winer's Grammar, 

Exp, . 

• 



. 

Expositor, 

JBExeg, , 

• 




Journal of the Society of 
iJBiblical Literature 
and Exegesis. 

ZwTh, 

• 



• 

Zeitschrift fUr wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie. 

add, . 

• 




addit, addunt, &c. 

al. 

m 




alii, alibi. 

cat, (ca/en.) . 

• 




catena. 

codd, , 

a 




codices. 

edd, , 

• 




editores. 

edd, pr. 

• 




editores priores (older 
editors). 

om. 

• 




omittit, omittunt, &c. 

pane. . 

• 




pauci. 

pier, . 

• 




plerique. 

plur, . 





plures. 

praem. 





praemittit, praemittunt, 
&c. 

rel 





reliqui. 

a/3> 4/5. &c. 

■ 




twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 
&c. 


In text-critical notes adverbs semel, &c.), statistics (Vg, *4) and 
cod, codd,, ed. edd., &c,, always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: *Vulg. codd^ '=■ some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph, cod, or Epiph. ^c/.= a MS. or some printed edition of 
Epiphanius. 

N.B. — The text oommented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers* Greek Text (i. e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 
Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
in which the editors dissent from this text are noted as they occur. 
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THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 

• 

1. 1, 7. * Paiil^ a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle^ 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Churchy itself also 
divinely called. 

^Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
TAvelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God's 
message of salvation; “^Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours I May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 

I. 2-6, I preachy in accordance with otir Jeivish Scrip- 
tnreSi Jestls the Son of David and Son of God^ whose 
commission I bear* 

’^The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. ®It 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 
But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis : the construction 
of the whole paragraph is continuous. 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, *and on the other hand, in 

.virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew's 
Messiah, and the Christian's Lord. ® And it was through* Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God's favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
iill Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him ; and the end 

to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 

Name. 

1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 
had not yet visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. ,He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. I, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians,, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (vv. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (vv. 2, 7 ; see note on kXt^toTs dytois). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistle affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newdy inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have to remember (i) that the Epistle was written about 
jthe year 58 a.d., or within thirty years of the Ascension; (2) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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I. 1.] 

1. SoGXos ’vItjcou XpiaroG : ioGXof ©coG or Kvplov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Am. hi. 7; Jer. vii. 25 and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. ii); 
also with slight variations to Moses {Bepancou Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxw. 29 ; Jud. ii. 8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. [xxxv.]; Pss. 
Ixxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxviii.] 4, 21 ; also nais Kvpiov, title 
of Ps. xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah (Trait Is. xx. 3) ; but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxiii.J 23 ; cxiii. [cxii.] i 
Traidet; cxxxvi. [cxxxv.] 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil., Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 

’ItjctoO Xpio-Tot). A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of mos% of St. Paul’s Epistles the MSS. vary between ’Irjffov 
XpiCTov and Xpiarov 'IiycroG, There is also evidently a certain method in the 
Variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) : — 

1 Thess. i. i Ti^iroC Xptarw unquestioned. 

2 Thess. i. i ‘Irjffov Xpiar^ Edd. ; Xpicrr^ *Ir;croG D E F®** G, Ambrstr. 
{sic ed. Ballerini). 

Gal. i. I ^Ifiaov Xpiarov unquestioned. 

1 Cor. i. I Xptarov ’Irjcrov BDEFG 17 al. pauc., Vulg. codd.t Chrys. 
Ambrstr. Aug. semel, Tisch., WH. marg. 

2 Cor. i. I XptcTToO 'Irjcov BMP 17 marg.y Hard., Euthal. cod, Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. I Xpiarov 'Irjaov B, Vulg. codd.j Orig. dis {conUa Oiig.-lat. bis) 
Aug. scmel Amb. Ambrstr. al. Lat., Tisch. WH. marg, 

Phil. i. I Xpiarov *lj]aov N BDE, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i. I Xpiarov ’hjaov BDEP17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth. Hard., 
Orig. {ex Caten.') Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WTI. RV. 

Col. i. I Xpiarov "lr]aov NABFGLP17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Hard., Euthal. 
cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Philem. i. i Xpiarov ’Iijaov t<AD®FGKP (de/, B), &c., Boh., Hieron. 
(ui vidi) Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

1 Tim. i. I Xpiarov ’Irjaov NDFGP {de/. B), Vulg. codd. Boh, Hard., 
Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

3 Tim. i. I Xpiarov 'Irjaov NDEFGKP {def. B) 17 a/., Vulg. codd. 
Boh. Sah. Hard., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. 
RV. 

Tit. i. I TT^ffoG Xpiarov KD®EFG &c., Vulg. codd. Goth. Pesh. Arm. 
Aeth., Chrys. Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) a/., Tisch. WH^ 
(sed Xpiarov I’lrjaov'] marg.) RV. ; Xpiarov 'Irjaov A minusc. tres^ Vulg. 
codd. Boh. Hard., Cassiod. ; Xpiarov tantum D^-'*. 

It will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably *lr)aov Xpiarov 
(or XpiflTTy), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit, 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as indubitably read Xpiarov ’Itfaov, 
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Just about the group i and a Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt 

* Remembering the Westernjelement which enters into B in Epp. Paul., it 
looks as if the evidence for ai in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western ; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpiards 'lt)(rovs. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Tipiarh Tjyffow the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in *lr)(Tovs Xpt<rT 6 s. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xpitrrds would seem to, have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it ; the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xpi(tt 65 or 6 Xpia'^s of the Goy)els and the later Xpiarhs liyaous or 
^ Xpi(TT 6 i simply as a proper name (see Sunday, Bampton Lectures^^, 289 f., 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Expos. 1888, i. 386 ft.). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of^induction. 

kXt)tos ATr< 5 <rToXo$. is another idea which has its roots in 

the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8, 9 ; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb koK^u occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. Xi. I Alyvnrov fi€T€KaK€(Ta ra reKva fiov, For the 
particular form we cannot come nearer than the * guests ' 

{K'KrjToi) of Adonijah (i Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called' 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14 II ). The same combina- 
tion KXrjrhf aTTooT. occurs in I Cor. i. i, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. 

On the relation of kXi]t 6 s to see Lft. on Col. iii. 12. There is 

a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
KXrjroi are all who are invited to enter Christ’s kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the iKXtKToi are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
same persons; kXijtos implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed. 

Aird<rroXos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses ; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13 ; Mark iii. 14 v.l.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord's brother (Gal. i. 19), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and many others (cf. i Cor. xii. 28 ; Eph. 
iv. II ; DidaM xi, xii, &c. ; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal p. 92 ff.; 
Harnack in Texfe u. Untersuch, ii. 1 1 1 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
Kkrprhi dTroorroXop, i. c. not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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sQch qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should b^ 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal aggrandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel viith the weight which he knows that it deserves. 

di«ptor|fc^»'os : in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2). The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below oq ch. xi). And yet the three terms, dovXor, 
kXtjtosj dcjjiapia-fievos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 

This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books : it is found also 
in Assump, Moys* i. 14 itaque excogitavit et invenit me^ qui ab initio orbis 
ierrarum praeparatiis sttm, ut sim arbiter testamenti illius, 

• 

els cuaYyAtoK 0€ou. The particular function for which St. Paul 
is* ‘ set apart ' is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘ of God * and sometimes ‘ of Christ ’ (e. g. 
IMark i. i). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, ‘ of God ' is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (‘ the Gospel of which God 
is the author,' or ‘ of which Christ is the subject ') : all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 

cuayvektoj'. The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be l\Iark i. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directly from the LXX 
(where the w^ord occurs in all only two [or three] times, and once for 
‘ the reward of good tidings ' ; the more common form is cvayycXi'a). 
It would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather frequent use (twenty times) of cvayyfXifciv, ciiayyeXifeor^ac, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. Ixi. i, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage {pvayylKiov^ Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; evayyeXifto-^at, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours {yvayyiXiov sixty 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice ; tvay- 
twenty times in Epp. Paul, besides once mid. seven times 
pass.). The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of evayy€\iop for 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp, LecL 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. i ; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2.9 irpoCTTrjyyciXaTO. The words fTrayyfXta, enayyeWetrdai OCCUr 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the great 
‘ promises ' made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps, Sol, xii. 8 koI oaioi Kvplov KXrjpovopfjcraKV fVayycXiaf 
Kvpiov : cf. vii. 9 tov eXf^trat top olkop *IaK^j 3 els rjpepap ep 17 eirrjyyfiXtit 
avTolSf and xvii. 6 ols ovk eTrrjyyetXcOy pera ^las d^eiXoPTO : a grOUp of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there. 

We notice that in strict accordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither iirayyeXia nor enayyiKKeadat (in the technicfftl 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where Ivay- 
y€\ia is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit ; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (1) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4) ; so iTrayyeKia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13 ; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity; so iirayye\ia four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both etrayy^Xia and errayyiXKecrOai 
repeatedly in Heb., &c. ; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 bVat ydp irrayytXiai 0eo£l (cf. vii. l) ; 
I Tim. iv. 8 ; 2 Tim. i, i ; 2 Pet. iii. 4 ij enayyeXia -napovcfias avrov. 

ip ypa<|)aTs dytais : perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers iepal ypat^nt, tepal ^l^Xoi, 6 Upus Xdyot ; 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Led, p. 72) ; but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypaqbair hylms the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on dyiais ; the books are * holy ' as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (did tS)p 7 Tpo(j)T)Tav avrov). 

8. y€vop,^vou. This is contrasted with SpiaOepros, yepopepov denot- 
ing, as usually, * transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another' [Sp. Comm, on i Cor. i. 30) ; it is rightly paraphrased 
‘ [Who] was born/ and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 

cX^dwof €tff TOP Kdarpop, 

cnr^pfjiaTos AaptS. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii. 35 ff. 
TtSis Xeyovaip 01 ypappareU on 6 Xpicrros v* 6 s corn , (cf. Mark 
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xi. 10 and x. 47 f.) : also Ps. Sol, xvii. 23 ff. Kvpicy Ka\ dvdirrricrov 

avTQit t 6 v jSacriX/a avTwv vlou Aavlb €ls top Kaipbu op oi 8 as crv, 6 ©f cJr, tov 

fiaaiKevcrm Im *l(Tpar{K TraiBd aov * 4 Ezra xii. g2 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
(passagestin Weber, Altsyn. TheoL p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title : he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii. 35-37 II ). But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul's ‘ Gospel ') ; Acts ii. 30 ; He^j. 

vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah' (see 
also Eus. H, E, 1 . v^i. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before a.d. 70 (cf. Swete, Apost, Greedy 
p. 49 )- 

• In Test, XII. Patriarch, we find the theory of a double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvaarqaet yoLp Kvpios Ik tov Atuet cuj dpxt-^p^o- noX tK 
ToO ’louSa ws ^aaiXia^ Kal dvOpomov : Gad. 8 ottouj ripT^aojaiv ’Iou 5 av koI 
Aevd* oTi avTwv dpareXei Kvpios, ffojrrjp Ttp ’IcrparjK &c. ; cf. Harnack’s 
note, Patr. Apost. i. 52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 

Karot aapKtt . . . Kara rn/eOixa are Opposed to each other, not as 
‘ human ' to ‘ divine,' but as ‘ body ' to ‘ spirit,' both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human. See on Kara 
TTPevp. dyicoor. below. 

4 . 6 pt(r 0 ^vTos : ‘ designated.' It is usual to propose for this 
word an alternative between (i) ‘ proved to be,' ‘ marked out as 
being ' {pcix^evro^^ dTTo(^av 6 ivTos Chrys.), and (ii) ‘ appointed,' ‘ in- 
stituted,’ ‘ installed,' in fact and not merely in idea. For this latter 
sense (which is that adopted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 ovreJ? ianv 6 iapiaplvos imo tov ©€oO 

Kpirfjs ftOVTCOV Kol V€Kpd>P, and xvil. 31 piWfl Kplp€lP , , , ip dvBp\ ^ 

d>pia€. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way : it must be determined by the context. But here the particular 
context is also neutral ; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son of God became Son by the Resurrection. 
The undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; 

viii. 9 ; cf. Col. i. 15-19). At the same time he did regard the 
Resurrection as making a difference — if not in the transcendental 
relations of the Father to the Son (which lie beyond our cogni- 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the tinderstanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. 9 biS koI 6 Beds aMu 
*vir€piS^fo<r€, KOI ix^pltraro avr^ rh Zvopa to vmp itav ovofjux). This is 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘ designated/ which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places the Acts. 
It is true that Christ becomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son ; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 

The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 

p 7 ‘aedesHncUus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.dat.] ad loc , ; cf. Introd. § 7). 

Hilary of Poitiers has destinatus^ which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 

reads dejinitus^ 

uloC Ocou. ‘ Son of God,' like * Son of Man,' was a recognized 
title of the Messiah (cf. Enoch cv. 2 ; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29 ; xiii. 32, 
37, 52 ; xiv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as * My Son,' though the exact phrase ' Son of God * does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Malt, xxvii. 43, 
John X. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. aL, it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. ii, v. 7 li ; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 i|), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 6 ll) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i. nil, ix. 7 11). • The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Logia, 
* Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,^ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord's method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is k sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ : see esp. the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. i (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoytvris, may be followed in Swete, Apost 
Creeds p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed. 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as <5 tdm vios 
(Rom. viii. 32), 6 tavrov vtot (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the pouoyanjs with the 
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pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the Early Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- . 
stood them differently. 

There are three moments to each of which are applied with variations the 
words of f s. ii. 7 * Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten thee.' They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 1 1 |I) ; (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 il) ; 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can see here the origin of the Ebio- 
nite idea bf progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrine of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4,&c., ut suj>.) 
and Johamiean (John i. i ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God an# 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as dvOpwiios, 

iv 8uv<£fi€t : not with vlov Oeov, as Weiss, Lips, and others, ‘ Son 
of God power* opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying opiaB^PTos^ ‘ declared with might to be 
Son of God.' The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle' or 
‘ signal manifestation of Divine Power.' Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
fcrravpudrj dadiptias, dXkd €< dvpdpeo): Gfoi). This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of eV dvp, 

^ardi 'irvcufjia dyioKrui^Tis : not (i) = IIi/6v/ia"'Aytov, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of crdp$ and nvevpa requires that they shall 
be in the same person ; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) = the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the adpf and the Divine K^ature were co- 
extensive with the 7 rv€vpa, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human irv^ipa, like the human o-dpf, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 15 ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren . . 
yet without sin'). 

dytaxnjvtj, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb. (Pss. xcv. 6 [xovi. 6 
‘strength’]; xcvi. 12 [xcvii. 12 ‘holy name,* lit. ‘memorial’]; cxliv. 5 
[cxlv. 5 ‘honour’]). In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute; 
but in a Macc. iii. 12 we have ^ rod ruirov dyiojavPTj, In Tesf. XII. Pair. 
I.evi 18 the identical phrase itvivp. dyiva, occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is so 
different from that in the text, that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
fTPfvpa dyiwuvPTjSf though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogniengesch, § 39, 3). For dyitua. see on dyioi ver. 7. 

dS dmorTd(rc<i>$ vcKpwv : a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons' (‘ a^enrisynge of dead 
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men' Wic.) but of a single dead person, Wc might expect rather 
. v€Kpov or €K P€KpS)v (as iu I Pet. i. 3) ; and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of cf di/aoracrecas coming just before. 
Sut v€Kpm coalesces closely in meaning ^vith dvaa-r,, so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising ' 
{Todtcnaufersiehung)^ ‘ a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise.' Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead' (Col. i. 18). 

Tou Kupiou •fifxwp. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonai^ Jahveh^ this word does not in itself 
ciecessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 37 II > xvii. 36 avrSiv ;^pt£rr6? Kvpios) 

without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘Qod'; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the Memra or ‘ Word ' of 
Jehovah (Weber, Altsyn, Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kvptor denotes the idea of * Sovereignty,' primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 1 8, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. 10, II ; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (d diSd- 
tTKaKo^\ and, Lord (6 Kvpios) : and ye say w«>ll ; for so I am '), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance : it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. 9 ff., &c.). 

5 , iXdpojxep. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
St. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

X<ipis is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (i) objectively, ‘sweetness,' ‘at- 
tractiveness/ a sense going back to Homer (Od. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 €P <rov : Eccl. X. 12 Xdyoi a-Toparos 

cro(f)ov Luke iv. 22 Xdyot 5 ( 2 ) Subjectively ‘favour,' 

‘ kindly feeling,' ‘ good will/ especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
^vpfiv xdpiv is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen. 
vi. 8 ; xviii. 3, &c.) ; in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘ finding favour ' in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour' or ‘good will' 
of God; and that (a) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 . . nvevpa 

xdpiros KOI oiKTippov^ but far more commonly in N. T. (Luke ii. 40 ; 
John i. 14, 16, &c.) ; (3) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
d(j)€l\r}pa, ‘ debt ' (Rom. iv. 4), and to cpya, ‘ works ' (implying merit, 
Rom. xi. 6), ^unearned favour' — with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification, 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect denotes (a) ‘ the 
of grace or favour ' which the Christian enjoys {Rxm* v. 2), or 
(0), like xopi<Tfiaj any particular gift or gifts of grace {TrXrjpris xaptros 
Acts vi. 8). We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin gratia, for the Divine prompting and help which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As or ‘kindly feeling^ in the 
donor evokes a cojresponding x^p^^ or ‘ gratitude * in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks' (i Cor. x. 30). 

Xclpii' here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all* 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one ; dTroaToXi^i' = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Appstle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ {Bi ov ) — we may add, acting through 
His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 
from the Spirit (i Cor. xii, &c.). 

els uTraKOY|i' marews : may be rendered with Vulg. ad ohediendum 
provided that ttiVt. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine' (with art. 

^i(TT€i Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist : TriVrts 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips * obey ' this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘ obeying the Gospel ' 
(Rom. X. 16). Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 17. 

4 k ‘ iraai rots cGkcctik. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations ' on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase irdvra ra iBvrj (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St, Paul’s com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 8), audit 
is more pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations. This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. 13. Cf. Hort, Rom, and Eph. p. 21 f. 

uTTcp Tou 6K(5|jiaTos auTou. This is rather more than simply ‘ for 
His glory.’ The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. cvi. [cv.] 8 ; 
Ezek. XX. 14; Mai. i. ii). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God. Israel is the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of other nations. But the Christian Church is the new Israel : 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 
made of God in Christ (avrov, cf. Acts v. 41 ; Phil. ii. 9). 
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6. Ik ot$ : not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com- 
. munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 

among Gentile communities. 

kVt|toI ’(tjotou XpioTou: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ^: gen. of 
possession. 

7 . G g, Schol. cod, 47 (to iv ovT€ iv rjj 

o{jT( iv Tw prjTtp pvrjpovivH^ i. e. some commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads naa-i rots oda-iv eV dyaTrrj Qeov (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd, and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
c\nd(Ti Tols ovaiv iv *Pdiprj iv dyaTTr) Q(ov), The same MS. omitS rots 
iv ’Papjj in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xv^ 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit iv *Pd>pLrj here and ip 
ver. 15. For a full discussion of the question see the Introduction/ 

§9. 

kXyitois dyiois. KXijrfi dyla represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV, ‘ an holy convocation * 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ^ on such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,' the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day* the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be &yia, i. e. specially appointed, chosen, 

distinguished, holy (day).’ This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
KXrjToh has the same sense as kXijtos in ver. i : as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to * times and seasons.’ 

For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting dyia 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver : — 

K\7]Tr) corresponds to from to calif a technical term almost 

wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or * convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by icKrjrrj, Ex. xii. 16 b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has *on such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘ such a day shall 
be dyla,* i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use hXtjHj with its proper force as an adj. ‘shall be a called (i.e. 
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a specially Appointed, chosen, distinguished*), holy (day) cf. «X. in 11. ix. 
i()5 and Rom. i. i. They read analogously with ^ 

iopral Kvplov, &y KoklafTt avrois /ekjjrds dylas (cf. v, ica\i<r€T€ 

ravTj)v rfjv iiplpav kXtjttjv* &yia cCTai vfiw. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 34), 
K\i)r^ dyta seems to be in apposition with dvditavais. The usage of Kkrjrrf 
in Lev. xxiR is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. flp-^pa) ; cf. kirUkyros. 

This view of k\. is supported by their rendering of elsewhere. In 

Ex. xii. 1 6 a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verlt, KXtjOrjffiTai &y'ia^ and dyias Kakiaen respectively. 

In Num. xxviii. 18, 26 (/ra? rwv vioiv .... imfckijTos dyia tcrrai 

IpLiv : similarly xxix. i, 7, 13), they express it by Imickrjros (the same word* 
used liP-ipo. h "frpojTTj Ivitekrjros dyiA iarat Ipiy) id. i. 16 ; xxvi. 9, for the 
ordinary partic. called j summoned)^ i.e. I suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 oX rrokti^ ai ivlKkrjroi rots viols ^lapa-qk). 

Is. i. 13 * the calling of a convocation * is represented in LXX by iipLlpav 
pi€ydkrjVf and iv. 5 * all her convocations * by rd irtpiKVKktp avrrjs. 

From all this, it occurs to me that the LXX were not familiar with the term 
and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 
nounced it not as a subst. ^ participle (‘ called ’). 

dyiots. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
to that of kXtjtoIs. It i 5 more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual, (i) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.' So the word ‘holy' came 
to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘ set apart ' for the service of God, whether things (e. g. i Kings vii. 

5 1 [37] ) persons (e. g. Ex. xxii. 3 1 [29] ). But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘ set apart ' or ‘ consecrated ' to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘ freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain’ — in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness,' whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote ‘ freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,' in itself and apart from any particular destination. 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e. g. 

I Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 

* Biel (Lex, in LXX.) cites from Phavorinus the gloss, xA., 1} ml ij 

^ic^oordris. 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, ‘ Ye shall be holy ; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy ’ (Lev. xix. 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher ; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
^midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
aytot, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are, * set apart ' or ‘ conse- 
crated * to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are ‘ holy ' in the 
sense of ‘ consecrated,' they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be transformed by the renewing^ of their mind (Rom. xii. 2). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘ As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for I am holy ' (i Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. SoL had already described the Messianic 
people as \a 6 s ayios (<cai \a 6 v aytoi/, ov dfffrjy^acTai cV diKaLOcrviftj 

xvii, 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; viii. 24). Similarly Enoch ciii. 2; 
cviii. 3, where ‘ books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom * (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O. T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6 ; xiv. 2, 21 ; xxvi. 
19; xxviii. 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 t 6 vos dyiov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. 

There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
been already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means * separated ’ or * set apart ^ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘ separate from evil ’ {sejunctus ab omni vitio, 
labis expers). But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal ; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary. There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
•which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in Herzog’s Eeal-Encyklopadie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes.’ Instruc* 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Ezekiel, p. xxxix. f. ; Robertson 
Smith, Relinon of the Semites, pp. 13a ff., 140 (140 ff., 150 ed. 2) ; Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament ^ ii. 131, 167 ff. A treatise by Dr. J. Agar 
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Beet is on a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions as 
to the sequence of the documents. 

There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Pauls 
Epp. : I, 8 Thess. Gal. rjj tKKXrjaia (rais €KKXrfcrtaif) ; 1 , 2 Cor. rv 
c/c/cX. + Toijilyiotff ; i Cor. Rom. /cXt^roTf dyiW ; Rom. Phil, naai rois 
&yioiS ; Eph. Col. rol? dyioLS koL TTioTotf. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier ppp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some* 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Appstle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of iKKXrjala for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
e/cKXi^am constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi. i8. 
But the question is too* large to be argued as a side issue. 

* Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Kir chenr edit (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church as a whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 

Xapis Ktti cipqj'T]. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation and 

the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘ Peace.' d.pT\vr] are 

both used in the full theological sense : favour of God, 

elpTjPT] = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T. : the simple 
xatpnv in St. James; €lpr]vrj in Epp. Paul, (except i, 2 Tim.) 

and in I, 2 St. Peter; ^Xfor, elpi^vr) in the P 3 pistles to Timothy 
and 2 St. John ; eXcos koX dprjvr) Kai dydnr) in St. Jude. 

€ipqv'T|. We have seen how xapts had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T. ; with €lpr)V 7 j this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (E/p^vq aoi Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxviii.] II Kvpios cuXoyjJo-ft top \aap aimv ip 
Hprjpr} ; IxXXV, [Ixxxiv.J 8 XaXijcrct fiprjvrjp im top Xaop avTov I ibid* I O 
tiKcuofjvpi] Koi €lpT)vij KaT€<f)iKr](Tap\ cxix. [cxviii.j 165 flprfpr) ttoXXi) tois 
ayarrwiri t^p popop : Is. liii. 5 iraibela tlpr\pris fjpoip in ai/TOP : Jer. xiv. 
13 dXrjduap Kai elprjvrjp ddxTa ini Ttjs yrjs: Ezek. xxxiv. 2 $ ^laBrjcropai 
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r<p Aav\8 tia$rjKr]v Hpr)vrji [cf. xxxvii, 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures : cf. Enoch v, 4 (other refif. in Charles, 
ad loc)) Jubilees i. 15, 29; xxii. 9; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c. ; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace' (Weber, Alisyn. 
Theol p. 362 f.). 

The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here ia 

Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX) ; iii. 98 [31]; vi. 25 (Theodot.) €i{yfivtj liu¥ 

dittb 0 eou trarpos Kai Kupfou *li)orou XpiorTOu. The juxta- 

4)Osition of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by vv. i, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father' and ‘Lord' represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in I Cor. viii, 6 dXX* €ls Qeos 6 narfip, cf ov ra rravra, Kal ripils tis 
avToVj Kal €ls Kvpios *lrjaovs Xpiaros, dt* ov ra irdt/ra, Kal fjpeis di avrov. 

The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians' God seems to show that fip5>v = at least primarily, 

‘ us Christians ' rather than ‘ us men.' 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father' and ‘ Lord ' mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(i Thess. i. i; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (a. D. 52) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistle written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

TTarp^s ■niiwK. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
Ixviii. 5; Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. Ixiii. 16; Ixiv. 8; Jer. 
xixi. 9; Mai. i. 6; ii. 10) ; but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification — God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contaihed 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘ loving-kindness ' of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
ciii, 13), But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramihcafion : 6 irar^p vp&p [jpSp, 
<rov, avr&vj (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 irar^p pov [<5 Trar^pl 
(e. g. tweilty-three times in St. Matt). In particular this second 
phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the Father ; so 
that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 
this and other Epistles, 6 llarijp is the natural term to use. The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the rrar^p rod Kvpiov 
^irforov Xpiarov (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3 ; Eph. !.• 
3; Col. i. 3 ; cf. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31, but not Eph. iii. 14; Col. 
ii, 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace ’ and its recipients. 

It is no doubt true that nar^p is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘Creator' (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,' 
i. e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies ; Heb. xii. 9 
‘ Father of spirits * ; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
narfip Trai/rwi/, where ttcii^twv may be masc.). It is true also that 6 
TraTTjp T<av oXoi/ in this sense is common in Philo, and that similar 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor, xix. 2 ; Justin, ApoL i. 36, 61 ; Tatian, Or, c, Grace, 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Pater in 
the earliest creeds {Das Apost, Glauhenshekenntniss^ p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e. g. in i Cor. viii. 6) seem to be 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp. 
Swete, Apost, Creeds p. 20 ff. 

The Theological Terminology of Rom. i, 1-7. 

In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so much weighty 
teaching of any kind ; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision; (i) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle; (2) A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God of a Chris- 
tian community ; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old ; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
gwded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by or 
.inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself ; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons in 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parU of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
"^Qtches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
flearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God's gracious pur- 
poses (compare e. g. Jer. i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O. T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(icXi^Tof, a<fmpi(Tyi€voi ) ; in Other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification (ynep toO ovofiaros 
avTov, and perhaps elp^vTj); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (dovXos ‘lijo-oO xpiorou, KXtjToi Sytoi, 

Kvpiosy ecoff nar^p) ; in Others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (tfVayycX/a [TrpocjriTyyc/XaTo], ypa<j>al ayiai, dvd<7ra(ns vtKpwPy 
dyioi) ; in yet others we have a new coinage {andarroXo^ ’ - " eXtov)^ 
which however in these instances is due, not ' ^ ^ the 

other Apostles, but to Christ Himself. 

ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN 

I. 8-15. God knows^^ww long I ha 
— a hope which I trust may at last bt 
to deliver to you, as to the rest of the 
message of salvation. 

*In writing to you I must first offer my hunx^^le thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. ® If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 

He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 


’ you 
-and 
my 
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I may at last, in the course which God's Will marhs out for me, 
really have my way made clear to visit you. For I have a great, 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has 1 )een pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that ^ you have nothing to bestow, — far from it, — ^but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (fV vfiw)^ 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other's faith, I b/ 
yours and you by mine. I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you — an intention until now as often frustrated 
— in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world. There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 

8. 8td. Agere autem Deo graftas, hoc est sacrtjicium laudis 
off err e: et ideo addit per Jesum Christum; velui per Pontificeni 
magnum Orig. 

morris u|jLwv. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘ your Christianity,' 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
the direct consequences of that act upon the character. Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever * faith ' was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N. T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘ faith ’ is nearly always ‘ faith in Christ! The object 
is expressed in iii. 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ' faith ' is not so much ‘ faith in God ' as 
* faith in the promises of God,' which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the immediate object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘ economy ' of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
a part. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘ faith in Christ.* And inasmuch 
as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 

c 2 
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Himself bwjught about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
/aith may be described as ^ faith in God/ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. 5 11^ tpyaCoixivt^y mcrrevQVTi dc 

dtiKaiovvTa roi/ da-e/S^, Xoytffrat ^ iriams avrov its SiKaioavprjp, 

9. XoTp€u« connected with Xdrptr, ‘hired servant/ and Xdrpov, ‘hire’: 
ft) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
ifith rfjv Tov Btov \arpflav Plato, Afol. 23 B) ; (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarptia . . . au/ semper aut iam frequenter ui fere 
temper y ea diciiur serviius quae per tine t ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn. p. i2of.). 

Aarptittv is aA once somewhat wider and somewkat narrower in meaning 
than Kiirwpytip ; (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of God 
where Keitovpyidv {XnTovpySs) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. i 
V. 1. ; I Kings i. 4, xix. 21 ; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.) ; (ii) but on the other 
hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 rd S<u 5 €fcd<pv\ov 
Iv kttrtvttq, \atp(vov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Kdtovpytiv is appropriated to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. ii, &c.). Where Xcirovpyup 
(K€iTovpy 6 s) is tot strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscio;is 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom. xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 10). 

Iv T(f irvcuporrf fiou. The Ttvtvpa is the organ of service; the 
fvayycXtov (= ri& K^pvypa tov tvayytkiov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

Iiri Twv TTpocreuxwv pou : ^ at my prayers,’ at all my times of prayer 
(cf. I Thess. i. 2 ; Eph. i. 16 ; Philem. 4). 

10. stircps. On the construction see Burton, Moods and Tensesy § 276. 

tJBtj ttotI : a difficult expression to render in English ; * now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits ttot/, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits vfiij ; ‘ sometime at the length ’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘ some near day at last/ In contrast with vvv (which denotes 
present time simply) iihrj denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here rj^ri = ‘ now, after all this waiting ’ : nori 
m^kes the moment more indefinite. On rjbr) see Baumlein, Grzech* 
PartikelUy p. 138 ff. 

The word has usually dropped the idea of < 55 ds 
and means ‘ to be prospered ’ in any way (e. g. i Cor. xvi. 2 3 n 
&p fvoBSyraiy where it is used of profits gained in trade ; similarly in 
LXX and Test. XII. Patr. Jud. i, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV., &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render , with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum iter habeam (*I have 
a spedi wey ’ Wic.). ’ 
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Tw 0 eXi^|jiaTi toD 0€ou. St. Paul has a special reason for 
laying stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands of. 
Cod.” He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in going 
up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f.), and he is very doubtful whether 
anything B^at he intends will be accomplished (Hort, Rom. and 
Epli. p. 42 ff.). 

cXOctv : |»robably for \\Qtiv (Burton, § 371 0* 

11. cTrt- marks the direction of the desire, *to you- 
ward ' ; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

XdpKTfJia iri'cu|iaTiic|}»'. St. Paul has in his mind the kind of gifts 
— partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature — described in i Cor. xii-xiv ; Rom. 
xii. 6 if. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (i Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. 29 olba Se Jn 
^p6s vpas cV 7r\T)poi>paTi (vXoyias Xptarrov cXevo-o/uat), His waS con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii, 38 
* He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,' i. e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 

«U TO o-'n]pix0‘n''av : cts r6 with Infin. expressing purpose ‘ is employed 

with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb. I Pet. and Jas.* 

(Burton, § 409). 

12. o-ufjLirapaKXT]0Tji/ai : the subject is which, from the (rvv in 

(TvpnapaKX, and cV vpXv, is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to We note of course the delicacy with which the 

Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians : he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
own level : if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 

13. ou OfXw : ovK olopai (D'*') G, nm arHtror deg Ambrstr, ; an ihstance 

of Western paraphrase. 

axw, ‘ I may get^ 

li *EXXifjori T€ Kttl papPdpois : a resolution into its parts of Trdvra 
tkWvrj^ according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture. 

16 . KOT ip.i. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
TO W ipe as subject, iTp66vpov as predicate : so g Vulg. guod in m$ 
promtum isL In that case r6 kot ipi will = ‘ I, so far as it rests 
with me/ i. e. ‘ under God *^Z!homme propose^ Dieu dispose ; cf# cV 
Tf $(\rjpan rov Bfov above. Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 
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makes r6 xar* adverbial, quod in me est promtus 
•d e Ambrstr. The objeciion to this is that St. Paul would have 
written ^p60vfi6g ilpi, Mey. Lips, and others take to kot* ipt $rp66v^ 
fAop together as subject of [to-rtv] fvayyeXtVacr^at, ‘ hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach.’ In Eph. vi. 2i ; Phil. T. I2 ; CoL 
iv. 7 TO Kar ifi4 = * my affairs.* 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE : THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OP GOD BY FAITH. 

I. 16, 17. That message^ humble as nt may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, wheft it is 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 

” Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem. For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer — first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists ? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man, — 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord ; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote ; ‘ The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.* 

10 . Iiraiaxui^ofiai. St. Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness* 
(i Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘ passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman . . . and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers ? * It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome to emphasize this. On the attraction 
which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, § i; also Hicks 
in Studia Biblica, iv. ii. 

We have an instance here of a corrnption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin : liroicrx. M evayyiKtov G, erubesco super evangelhm g, 
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confunJor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 
various reading. The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 
interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for. 
evety word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 
corruption which dqubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. 
It is to bi observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
late. 

Suvafiis m the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly .indeed bvvayns is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
ivfpyeia is the attribute or faculty in operation. But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and ^vpafiis is so often used fof 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman power, that it practi- 
cally covers €V€pyn%, St. Paul might quite well have written 
iuepyaa here, but the choice of dwa/xtp throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process. The word SCuapis in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 
if we think of the Gospel as a ‘ force ' in the same kind of sense as 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces ' of nature. 
It is a principle operating on a vast and continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘ heat' or ‘ electricity ' in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
to abstract his conception of force from its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity ; the Gospel 
has all God’s Omnipotence behind it. As such it is before all 
things a real force, not a sham force like so many which the 
Apostle saw around him ; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful : o Xoyof yap 6 rod o-Tavpov 
Tois ph diroWvplvoii pcdpla lari, rois be o-cofo/uicVoif fjpiv bvvapis 0cov eori 

I Cor. i. i8 ; cf. i Cor. ii. 4, iv. 20; i Thess. i. 5. 

els <rwTT|ptaj'. The fundamental idea contained in o-wri/pta is the 
removal of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 
Hence, as we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 
sponding to the growth in the conception of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened, (i) In the earlier books of the O. T, 
orwr. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; i Sam. 
xi. 9, 13, &c.). (ii) But the word has more and more a tendency 
to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e. g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, XV. 2, the Passage of the Red Sea; Is. xlv. 17, xlvi. 13, lii. 
10, &c., the Return from Exile), (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic deliverance ; and that both (0) in 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation {Ps. SoL x, 
9; xii. 7; cf. Tesl. XIL Pair. Sym. 7; Jud. 22 ; Benj. 9, 10 [the form 
used in all these passages is aoirriptov] ; Luke i. 69, 71, 77), and {$) 
in the higher form of the Christian hope (Acts iv. 12; xiii. 26, &c.). 
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In this latter sense ararnpla covets the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
‘Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. i8 E) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ^ eternal life ’ (Mark x. 30 ti ; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already cqt?ibined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (on qvk ci^ero fjixas 6 GcAs els opyriv, dXX* tls 
TrepnroLrjtriv (ra>Trjpia$ bia rov Kvpiov *It)<tov Xpicrrov, Tov aiTo$av6vTOs 
vrrtp rifiav, ti/a etre yprjyopufJLfv eire tca0€vdci)fi€i/ apa (TVV avT& ^rfcrapev 

I Thess. V. 9, lo). 

TTpSiTov: cm. BGg, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities ; 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has a slight 
Western element, to which this particular reading may belong. In 
that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. Marcion 
appears to have omitted Trparop as well as the quotation from 
Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small group 
of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the p^recedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. i, ix. i ff., 
xi. 16 ff., XV. 9 ; also Matt. xv. 24 ; Jo. iv. 22 ; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his folfowers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks ; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 3 1 ; 
cf. ix. I ff., X. I ff.; xv. 8, &c,; see also Introduction § 4). 

17. SiKaiocrunrj 0€oO. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the * righteous- 
ness of God ’ means here ‘ a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient,' a righteousness not so much ^0/ 
God' as ^from God,' i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulpit Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in The Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp, also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott adloc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified ; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The * righteousness of God ’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (i) In proof that the righteousness intetided here is primarily 
*the righteousness of God Himself ' it may be urged: (i) that this 
is consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2, ‘The Lord hath made 

♦ The point ia, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany, 
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known His salvation \ His righteousness hath He revealed {aneKd^ 
Xvyf^ep) in the sight of the nations/ which contains the three key- 
words of the verse before us ; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
diK. B$ov = Hhe righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, e.ig. iii. 21, 22, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but iii. 5, 25, 26 are quite clear) ; (iii) that the marked 
antithesis drr$tcaXv7rrerai yap dpytj ©fou in ver, 1 8 compared with 
hiKaiofrvvj) yap ©eov dnoKaXimr^rai in ver. 1 7 requires that the gen. 
B(ov shMl be takeri in the same sense in both places. These are 
arguments too strong to be resisted. 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that diK. B^ov is 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being 
revealed Ik irt<rT€(os els ’nianv ; and in the parallel passage iii. 22 it is 
qualified as Stic. Beov hia niarem *lr]aov “KpLaTOv els ndvras rovs Tnarrevov^ 
ras, where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from 
Habakkuk where the epithet biKaios is applied not to God but to 
man. Observe the logy:al connexion of the two clauses, diKatoa-vvr} 

yap Beov aTroKaXvTrreTai . , . KaOcos yeypanrai, *0 Sc biKaios ck irlarem 

(rjaerai. (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii. 9 the thought of the 
Apostle is made quite explicit : c;(ci>i» ep^p BiKaio(rvpi]p rqv Ik p 6 povy 

dXXd rf/p dia Triareuis Xpiorov, t^p Ik Beov biKaioavprjp em rp TTiVrct, The 
insertion of the preposition ck transfers the righteousness from 
God to man, or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but is the righteousness of God Himself : it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. It is righteousness active and 
energizing; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself human wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 2 6 els t 6 ejpai avrop hUatop Ka\ biKaiovpra top €k niorem 

The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence : God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Hifaself a righteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His owm inherent righteousness : a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘ Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below. 
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lit viorews. This root*conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God ; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in w. 3, 4. It is the * Yes ' of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all potentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning : anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out- 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words niarts, tticttcuw are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham\s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham's had consequences beyond itself : 
another primary term was connected with it : ‘ Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.' 
Again just before the beginning of the great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘place and nation' 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Habakkuk had announced that 
one class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this . 
very ^ualitj, ‘ faith/ * The just or righteous man .-stall Uve 
faith/ Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion 
with righteSusness, When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i. e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before ; 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life* 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what 
could lie nearer at hgnd than that he should associate faith and 
righteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 
under Christianity than it had been under Judaism, objectively to 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value ? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As w^e advance further in 
the Epistle, and more particularly when we come to the great 
passage iii. 21-26, we shall become aware that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God ; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian w^orshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian ; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (like the author of Ps. cxxiii) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspiration ; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became ; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself, But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment — the moment of being 
* baptized into Christ * or ‘ putting on Christ/ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, «and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds ck TrtVrewy (IS iriariu. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi-viii. 

mcTTcws els mariv. The analogy of Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 

(K fiuw/iewj (Is dvvajiiv, and of 2 Cor. ii. l6 (K Bavdrov (Is Bdvarov , , . 

(Is {(orjvy seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
{e:c fide predicaniium in fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: tie phrase means ‘ starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity,’ at once intensively and ex- i 
tensively, ia the individual and in society. ; \ 

6 8tKaiof iK TTioTcws. Some take the^ whole of this phrase ' 
together. ‘ The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contra^ (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul’s teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write 6 Sc (k m(rT(a>s dUaios, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is bis faith. 

A few authorities (C*, Vulg. non opt. Hard., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert (6 5^ fxov l/c ma 7 (ot}s, or o 6c di/c, i/c niarfcus fiov fTytrcrai) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
irpSrrov but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
Ifom his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T. He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marciods text see 
Zahn, Gesc/i. d, I^kutest, Kanons, ii. 515 ff. 

The ivord bUaios and its cognates. 

StKaios, StKoiocrvvn. In considering the meaning and application of these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view— at the 
poinl of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modem. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the words tiKoxos and Simoadvri. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whbl^ 
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range of right action Nic, V. 15 hiKaiotrvvri^reXua dptrff with the 
single qualification that it is vpds tnpov, the duty to one's neighbour*), yet 
in practice it was far more commonly used in the narrower sense of Justice 
(distributive or corrective 2 fF.). The Platonic designation of dtxcuoffvvrj 
ns one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, befeg the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moml systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 
lieople. The real standard of Greek morals was rather t 6 Ka\ 6 v — that which 
>ya3 morally noble,' impressive, admirable — than rb diicatov. And if there 
^yas this tendency to throw the larger sense of hiKatoaivri into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meanijjg of diKatoavvrj, It had to fall back upon justitia^ 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
nant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin. This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words fo“ the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice* and ‘righteousness.* And so especially from 
the time of the translatio*i of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘ righteousness ’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtigkeit to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St. Paul wrote the Jew stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished. 

It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Alttest, Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,* as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as St/o; meant in the first instance * usage,* 
and then came to mean ‘ right * because usage was the earliest standard of 
right, in like manner the larger idea of * righteousness ’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,* and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘ the right * carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thoughts ; it was rather that he went a wrong way to attain' to 
it *lapafj\ Mkqdv vopov diKoioavvrjs th vdpiov ovte ttpdaat, is St. Paul’s 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31). For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
Was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
law as the expressed Will of God. But the danger lay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy ahd 
^od God behind it. The Jew made this mistake ; and the consequence was 
tnat his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It is 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 
f Aristotle quotes the proverb kv BiKaiaffdvjf ovkKii^hiiv mar* dptrif Ivi. 
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of the religfious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest- 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law’s true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St. Paul himself the full 
pathos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix-^g) ; he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

Hence it was that all this mass— -we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort — needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed out the remedy — at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him : * Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind . . . 
and . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 ||), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, * There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him : but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man * (Mark vii. 15 jl) ; and then yet again more searchingly still, 

* Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden . . . Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me . . • For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 2$~3o), 

So the Master ; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that, if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was to give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘ righteousness of faith' Enough wdll have been said in 
the next note and in those on he manw and SiKaioarvvrf @€ov as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that the 

* declaration of righteousness ’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs in advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

8iKavo{)v, SiKotovaOai. The verb biKcuovv means properly * to pronounce 
righteous.* It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous ’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 

* amnesty ’ or ' forgiveness.* But it cannot mean to * make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word SiKaiovv. That word 
means * to declare righteous,* ‘ to treat as righteous ’ ; it may even mean * to 
prove righteous ’ ; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations : — 

t the nature of verbs in -< 5 w; comp. .S^. Comm, on i Cor. vi. ii 
n tiKOiovv possibly signify “to make righteous!" Verbs indeed of 
ng from adjectives of physical meaning may have this use, e.g. 
“ to make blind.** But when such words are derived from adjectives 
- meaning, as dmovy, Bixaiovy, they do by usage and must 

from the nature of things signify to deem^ to account^ to prove^ or to t^eai 
as worthy, holy, righteous.* 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 1 99) makes a bold 
assertion, which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
right, that there is no example in the whole of classical literature where the 
word = * to ma^e righteous.* The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(iii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs#ome forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

In the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable. The nearest 
approach to an exception is Ps. Ixxiii [Ixxii] 13 apa fiaraias idinaiwaa r^v 
Kaphiav fjLoVf where, however, the word seems to = * pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, callfed my conscience clear.* In Jer. iii. ii ; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52 = ‘prove righteous.’ 

(iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books : e. g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16 ; 
iii. 5 ; iv. 9 ; viii. 7, 27, 31 ; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating* the character of God); justifico 4 Ezr. iv. 18; 
X. 16; xii. 7 ; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 {Libb. Apocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643) — all 
these passages are forensic ; Apoc. Baruch, (in Ceriani’s translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 1 1 ; xxiv. i — where the word is applied to those who are 
‘ declared innocent ’ as opposed to ‘ sinners.* 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T. : 
Matt. xi. 19 ; xii. 37 ; Luke vii. 29, 35 ; x. 29 ; xvi. 15 ; xviii. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; iii. 4 ; I Cor. iv. 4; i Tim. iii. 16 — to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 ry 5^ Ipfa^ofxivq), 
manvovTi 5c cirt tov hiKaLOvvra rbv d<T€/9^, hoyi^trat h friffris qvtov els bucaio- 
cvvrjv. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts ; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
and this faith is taken as an ‘ equivalent for righteousness.* 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo^ 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits into the 
teaching of St. Paul, will appear later ; see the notes on tucaioovvrj ©coO 
above and below. 

8tKat<i)pa. For the force of the termination -pa reference should be made 
to a note by the late T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm, on i Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. difcatupa is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of Siiea'nucns : we might define it as ‘ a declaration 
that a thing is tiKaiov^ or that a person is SiKaios.^ From the first use we get 
the common sense of* ordinance,* ‘statute,* as in Luke i. 6 ; Rom. i. 32, ii. 
26, and practically viii. 4 ; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom. v. 16, 18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

SiKatwo-is. This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides in the N. T, Its place is taken by the verb dticaiovv, 
just as in the Gospel of St. John the verb manvuv occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive trurTts is entirely absent. In 
meaning bifcaloucns preserves the proper force of the tennination -ms : it 
denotes the ^ process or act of pronouncing righteous,* in the case of sinners, 

* the act of acquittal.* 

TAe Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Jewish Writings. 

The word mans has two leading senses, (i) fidelity and (2) belief. The 
second sense, as we have said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object : it may mean, (i) belief in God ; (ii) belief in the promises of 
God;^ (iii) belief in Christ; (iy) belief in some particular utterance, claim, or 
promise of God or Christ. 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels. 

‘ Faith ’ is there usually ' belief in the miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another — to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 34 1 | ; x. 52 H). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this respond (Matt. ix. 29 
Kara rrjv mariv vfiwv ytvT)6TiT(o vfxtv: for degrees of faith see Matt, viii, 10 , 
26 ; Luke xvii. 5, 8cc.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as * faith in the Name ’ (of Christ) is spoken of as * faith brought 
into being by Christ* (1^ marts ^ ht* avrov). Faith is also (j8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 22-24 ID* This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls * faith in God* (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘ faith * used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the eartl^(Luke xviii. 8) He means 
* faith in Himself.* 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally passes 
over into the Acti$ (Acts iii. 16 ; xiv. 9). W^e find in that book also * the faith * 
(^ viaris Acts 7 ; xiii. 8; xiv. 22; xvi, 5; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘ the faith distinctive 
of Christians,* belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘ A door of faith* (Acts 
xiv. 27) means/ an opening for the spread of this belief.' When marts is 
used as an attribute of individuals {vXrjprjs martws Acts vi. 5 of Stephen ; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. * 

In the Epistle of St. James marts is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6 ; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. Twice 
it means * Christian faith * (Jas. i. 3 ; ii. i ). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘ faith in God.’ One example of it is the * belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
19) ; another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian ; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a ‘body of belief* — not 
necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, ‘ the essentials 
of Christianity.’ As the particular point against which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith (i Pet. i. 5, 
7-9 ; ii. 6; 2 Pet. i. i, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character. 
When St. Peter speaks of Christians as ' guarded through faith unto salva- 
tion* (I Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
‘ one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word marts (i Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for •ntanvw. With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing ; it is the * victory which overcometh the world,* 
It is defined to be the belief ‘that Jesus is the Son of God* (i Jo. v. 5). 
Compared with St, Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and’ 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity ; it is belief 
steadfastly held (Rev. ii. 13, 19 ; xiii. 10 ; xiv. 12; cf. also mar6s i. 5 ; ii. 


10, &c.). ^ 

The distinctive use of * feith * in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith i» 
the fulfilment of God’s promises, a firm belief of that which is still future and ' 
unseen {ihm(ioptivmv vvroaraatSj Kpayparow fA.€7xoy ^Ktiroptivofy Heb. xi. 
This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the plam 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv, 7 ; vi. 1 ; x. 22 f, ; xii. 2 ; xiii. 7) : it is not 
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fouhd in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this 
he prefers iXms ; cf. Rom. viii. 25 tl 5 k t ov lirofiovTjs 

diT€K 5 €x 6 fit$a), St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of O.T. 
saints in the fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abrahan^ 
in Rom. iv). 

Going o’itside the N. T, it is natural that the use of ' faith * should be 
neither so high nor so definite. Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea * was in the air’ and waiting only for an object 
worthy of it. ‘ Faith ’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 
respecting the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of * fidelity 
to the O. T, religioh.’ In the Psalms of Solomon it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: /V. Sol. xvii. 45 iroifiaivcov •noiiiviov Kvpiov kv iriarti ml 
tiKaioavvxi, In the other Books it is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 

4 Ezr. vi. 28 Jlorebit autem fides et vinceiur ayrruptela\ vii. 34 veritas stabit 
€t fides convalescet\ 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia^ abscissa est incredulitas 
(^dmcTtd), In Apoc. Baruch, and Assump. Moys. the word has this sense, 
but not quite in the same connexion : Apoc. Bar, liv. 5 revelas abscondita 
tnaculaiis qui in fide subiecerunt se tibi et legi tuae\ 21 glorificabis fideles 
iuxta fidem eorum ; lix. 2 incrcdulis tormentum ignis reservatum ; Ass. Moys, 
iv. 8 duae autem tribus permanehunt inpraeposita fide. In Apoc. Bar. Ivii. 2 we 
have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of coming judgement : fides iudicii 
futuri tunc gignebatur. Several times, in opposition to the use in St. Paul, 
We find opera et fides combined, still in connexion with the ‘ last things.’ but 
retrospectively with reference to the life on earth. So 4 Ezra ix. 7, 8 et erit^ 
omnis qui scilvus f actus fuerit et qui poterit effugere per opera sua vel per 
fidem in qua credidit^ is relinquetur de praedictis periculis et videbit salutart 
meum in terra mea et in finibus meis ; xiii. 23 ipse custodibit qui in periculo 
inciderint^ hi sunt qui habent opera et fidem ad Fortissimum. We might 
well believe that both these passages were suggested, though perhaps some- 
what remotely, by the verse of Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes. The same 
may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 4 nec iurbent te incredulitaies dicentiumy 
quoniam omnis incredulus in incredulitate sua morietur {Libb. Apocr. p. 645, 
ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in Canonical Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage of St, Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them all with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine 
ourselves to Ep. to Romans] we have the word (i) clearly used in the sense 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness’ (the faithfulness of God in performing His 
promises), Rom. iii. 3 ; also (ii) in the sense of a faith which is practically 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the foundation for the exercise of spiritual 
gifts,. Rom. xii. 3, 6. We have it (iii) for a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promises of which he was the chosen recipient, Rom. iv. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises ; it is (iv) a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in clu iy. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham’s is typical of 
the Christian’s faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher : 
sometimes (v) it is in a general sense the acceptance of Christianity, Rom. i, 

5 ; X. 8, 17 ; xvi. 26 ; but it is also (vi) that specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. i, 22 f. ; cf, i. 
^7* The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (vii) defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,* Rom. iii. 22 q.v., 26. This is the 
Crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul ; and it is really this which 
:;|ie has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance which 
|Jie does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as in i. 17 ; iii* 
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37 ff.; V. I, 3). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthusiastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive-power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him ; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin. 


The Righteousness of God. 

The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. The Hebrew prophets were aS far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the oi/Ta)9 oj/, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Ploliness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained ^ within themselves the 
springs of an infinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness,' ‘salvation' and ‘revelation' in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2: 
similarly Is. Ivi. i ‘ My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed.' The double combination of ‘ righteousness ' 
and ‘ salvation ' is more common. In Ps. xxiv. [xxiii.] 5 it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX : ‘ He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness {iXerjfjLoarvvrjv) from the God of his 
salvation {napa Qeov arcDTrjpos avTov)t In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 21-25 ‘ There is no God beside Me ; 
a just God and a Saviour {dUmos Ka\ o-arrip). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved . . . the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return {or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.) , . . Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength. . . . 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (otto Kvplov 
diKata> 6 fi(TovTai)f and shall glory': Is. xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry : and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory ' : Is, 
li. 5, 6 ‘ My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth . . . 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished/ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
* going forth/ as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself amorl^ men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me* ; and in Is. xlv. 25 the process is 
described as one of justification (‘ in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified * ; see above). In close attendance on the 
righteousness of CJod is His salvation ; where the one is the other 
immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him tog it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation of the Divine righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four of these may be 
specified, (i) It is seen in the fidelity with which God fulfils His 
promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4). (2) It is seen in the punishment 

which God metes out «upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the ^fJL€pa opy^s KQi aTTOKaXvyj/'eas SiKatOKpLcrias tov 0eou (Rom. 
ii. 5). Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 
festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us 
wholly to grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going .further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been ; br.t the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion' between what is 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith. The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (eV rS avrov aifian) and acts as an IXaa-Trjpiov 
(iii. 25 q. V.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘ going forth * of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is — at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately — that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘ justifying * or treating them as if they were righteous. 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place ; that the righteousness of which St. Paul spekks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is biKaicoais (iv. 25, V. 1 8). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb diKaiova-Sai (iii. 24, 28, v. i, 9, viii. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is BixaiovaBai tK Trtareois : which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is ‘accounted or treated as if he were righteous’ 
in the sight of God. More even than this^* the person so ‘ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but dat^rjs (Rom. iv. 5), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the worda 
— that biKanova-Oai is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable : we have seen that biKaiovv, 
biKaioxxrBai have the first sense and not the second ; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘ forensic’ ; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict,, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing ; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the ‘fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
XV. 22 f.). 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness. The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. ' To 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it excludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such^ 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
It would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent fb the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at bottom and when we come to the essence of 
things the teaching of the Gospels is not really different from the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically human where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning of much that we may be 
inclined to call ' scholastic.' And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description, St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
graird and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
•heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
Tight of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
■foundation. 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
•system. 

In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrine belongs 
strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded. 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it. He takes it up and follows 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory {ott di 
•eSwatwo-e, rovrovs Kal eSdfacre viii. 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16 — iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. 31 — iv. 25) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. 1-2 1). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
’ Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi~viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii, 
7-25) — and that with great fulness of detail — the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how* far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes their contents as ‘ Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi. 15 — vii. 25). (C) The Life of Justification and the work 

of the Holy Spirit (viii.).* The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If ]ustihca.tion =/usfz/ia infusa as well 
as imputaia^ then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps, vi-viii 
under that category. But we have given thq reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification ; and we think 
that they were right both in drawing this distinction and in 
referring chaps, vi-viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other ; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life. Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body ; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable,* we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps, 
i. 16 — V, and chaps, vi-viii is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems ; it holds good as much and no more — no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps. 
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vi-viii, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so . 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifesta- 
tions of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the contrary 
is that St. I^ul himself does not explicitly give it this name. 


THE ITNIVEHSAL HEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILES. 

1 . 18 - 32 . This fevelation of Righteousness^ issuing forth 
from God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wicked- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (i) the knowledge of God which 
all might have fronu the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20) ; (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle spccidation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23) ; (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry to 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 

” This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth — or on the point of breaking forth — from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (eV dS«.). It is 
not merely ignorance. All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. ®®For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation. I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God; they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. *®In place of the majesty ofj^the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

** Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever 1). 

^Because of this idolatry, I repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. ®^And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

They refused to make God their study : and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 

replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
slanderers ; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, ®Mull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity : Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them. 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is ; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The -world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 
the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard to righteousness (i) on the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i. 18 — iii. 20 is given in the two verses iii. 19, 20: it is that the. 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing tlftt state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 

Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting 0<ou, perhaps through some accident 
on his pwn part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, ut sup, p. 516 ; the 
rather important cursive 47 has the same omission). The rest of the chapter 
with il I he seerfis to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
Ireiithant attack upon the Gentiles. 

*AiroKaXuTrT€Tai. How is this revelation made ? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgerr^nt, or to the actual* condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world ? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs : he develops 
the aTcoKaXvuTfTaL^ present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to w'hich the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: anoKaXvnriraf. 

i. 18 dnoKaXvylrts ii. 5; opy^ i. l8, ii. ^,8; dvarroXoyrjros i. 20, 

ii. I. 

6py^ ©coO. (i) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
X. I, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (/ 3 ) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. 1 . 11-17; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘ wrath' is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. 10-22, &c. ; 
Jer. XXX. 7, 8 ; Joel iii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff.). (3) Henc« 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf. Matt. iii. 7 ; i Thess. i. 10; Rom. ii. 5, v. 9; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 
Even I Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception; the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechtfertigung u, Versoh- 
nung^ ii. 124 ff. ed. 2. • 

Similarly Euthym.-Zig. ’Airo«a\tJ7rT€Tai H.rX, h ‘fjfxSpq. brjXovdn Kpi(T€(os, 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand. 

iv dSiKia, Giving in unrighteousness fhe while^ Moule. 
kot€x< 5 »'twv. Karexfiv = (i) ‘to holdfast* Lk. viii. 15; i Cor. xi. 2, 
XV. 2, &c.; (ii) Go hold down/ ‘hold in check* 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where tA <5 /carex<»*'=the force of [Roman] Law and Order 

by which Antichrist is restrained: similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth which is ‘held down/ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

10 . hi6n : always in Gk. Test. = ‘ because.' There are three uses : 
(i) for di 0 Tt =: propter quod, quamobrem, ‘ wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence ; (ii) for fiw tovto on = propterea q^bd^ or qula^ 
‘because/ giving a reason for what has gone before; (iii) from 
Herod, downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = on, ‘ that.’ 

TO yv(aaT6v. This is a similar case to that of fvoMrjaofxai above : 
yv(oaT6s in Scripture generally (both LXX and' N. T.) means as 
a rule ‘known’ (e. g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
‘ knowable/ ‘ what may be known ' (‘ thq intelligible nature ’ 
T. H. Green, The Witness of God^ p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense : so Grig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif., against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

iv auTois, ‘ within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different onei^(cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 

ii. 15): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness ; so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘ in their very 
nature and constitution as men ') or Moule (‘ among them).' 

Compare also Luther, Table Talk, Aph. dxlix : * Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus : “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 
replied ; They w'ere very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in their 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.” * 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of iv, as in the phrase \a\eiy tv rm (Habak. ii. I dnoaKo- 
vtvao) Tov idtiv ri XaX-qati kv Ijjiot: cf. Zech. i. p, 13, 14 , 19 ; ii. 3 ; iv. 4 , 5 ; 
V. 5 , 10 ; vi. 4 ; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 angelus out loquebatur in me. In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on tne preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of KaKuv tv does not cover 
the very explicit <pavtp 6 v kariv iv ahrois : and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘ abundance of revelations * 
(2 Cor. xii. 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his own 
experience. 

20 . dir^ KTidcws K( 5 o'fiou. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘ from 
the created universe,’ ‘ creation ' (in the sense of ‘ things created ') 
being regarded as the source of knowledge; he alleges Vulg. 
a creatura mundi. But it is not clear that Vulg, was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dt: dpx^s Koapjov 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), dirh KarajSn^f Kda-pov (Matt. XXV. 34 ; Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8 ; xvii. 8), dir dpx^s KWo-ccar (Mark x. 6 ; xiii. tg; 2 Pet. 

iii. 4), seem to show that the force of the prep, is rather temporal, 

‘ since the creation of the universe ' (d<^ <5 oparhs hthOri 

icdd/ioff Euthym.-Zig.), The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

KTia€{i)f : see Lft. Col. p. 214. icno-ty has three senses: (i) the 
act of crcati^ (as here) ; (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate oi^reated things (Wisd. v. 18 ; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. 19 ff.); or (iS) a creature, a single created thing 
(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

KadopliTai: commonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen' 
{Kara with intensive force, as in KarafiavOdveLv^ Karavoeiv); so Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘ are surveyed,’ ‘ contemplated ’ (‘ are under observation ' 
Moule). Both sense^ are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX : (i) in Job x. 4 axTirep ^porbs 6pa KaBopa<: j 
(ii) in Num. xxiv. 2 BaXaap , . . KaOopa TOP 'icrparjX earparoTrebevKOTa 
Kara (PvXds. 

dfStos : ai^LOTrjs is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v. 1 ., see 
below); cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 (fiayTbs diblov^ Jude 6. 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah : 
Pss. xix. I ; xciv. 9; cxliii. 5; Is. xlii. 5; xlv. 18; Job xii. 9; 
xxvi. 14; xxxvi. 24 if. ; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. i, 5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish : Arist. De Mundo 6 d$fd)pr)Tos 
an avTcop rdip (pyoav [6 Ufof] (Lid.). This argument is very 

fully set forth by Philo, De Praem. et Poen. 7 (Mang. ii. 415). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he. goes on : 

‘ Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously [ovk dnavTopaTiadlpTa yeyopep), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence {npopoiau); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creadve Power (r6 nenoiriKos) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (ofa dia tipos ovpapiov KXtpoKos nnb t&p 
€ py<»ip etKOTt Xoyiap^ aroxcKrdpfPOi top drjpiovpyop'j. 

OciiSti^s : Bedrrjs = Divine Personality, = Divine nature and 
properties : bvpapis is a single attribute, BndTrjs is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity : the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd. xviii, 9 top BeiorrjTos p6pop 

cV OflOPoit^i dliBfPTOt 

Didymus {Trm. ii. 11 ; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 
reading Bfbrris here, and it is found in one MS., P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as BfiSTtjs should 
be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like bvpapus. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down Bfibrris to 
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the sigaification of the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Die Anschauungen d. Ap, Paulus 
von d. religios-sittL Charakt. d, HeidentumSy Leipzig, 1888, p. 10 f.) 

els TO etmi ; cts to denotes here not direct and pri!hary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin ; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse : on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself.' Burton however 
{Aloods and Tenses ^ § 41 1) takes ett to here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘ This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as kol ovtcos elcrip, 
and seems therefore to require that els t 6 elvai be interpreted as 
expressing rq^ult.' There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of els TO for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. dojdfo) is one of the words which show a deepened 

significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
in accordance with the slighter sense of 6dfa it merely = ‘ to form 
an opinion about ^ [bo^a^ofjLevos uBkosj ‘ held to be unrighteous,^ Plato, 
J^ep, 588 B); then later with a gradual rise of signification ‘to do 
honour to ’ or ‘ praise * (eV* dperij dedo^aafMepot, dvbpes Polyb. VI, liii. 
10). And so in LXX and N. T. with a varying sense according 
to the subject to whom it is applied : (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iii. I ebo^aaev 6 ^acrikevs *Apra^€p^r]s *Afxdv)*, 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 eV Trdtr/; rj 
uvvayayf) bo^aa-Brjo-opai) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 ovs be ebiKamcre, tovtovs Ka\ ebo^acre) ; (iv) In a SCnSC 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31 ; xiv. 13; xVii. i, 4, &c.). 

^fjiaTaiw0T]aav, ‘ were frustrated,^ ‘ rendered futile.* In LXX rd 
fidraia = ‘ idols * as ‘ things of nought.* The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii, 15 kuI inopevdrja-av oniaeo Ta)V paraimp koL 
eparmuiOriiTap. 

SiakoyiafLoi? : as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘ perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations * (cf. Hatch, Uss, 
in BibL Gk, p. 8). 

Comp. Enoch xeix. 8, 9 • And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they work all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.' 

KapSta : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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I. 21-24.] 

the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2 ; x. i) ; will (i Cor. iy. 5 ;< vii. 37 ; 
cf» Rom. xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom, x. 6, 8). Physically Kapka 
belongs to the a7rXdyxva[2 Cor. vi. II, 12); the conception of its 
functions beijj^g connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood : morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. y. 5 ). 

23. TjXXafai' iv ; an imitation of a Heb. construction : cf. Ps. 
cvi. (cv.) 20 ; alsoYor the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad loc.) &c. 

= ‘manifested perfection.* See on hi. 23 . 

Comp, with this verse Philo, Vti. Mos, Hi. 20 (Mang. ii. 161) o 2 r<^v 
dXrjdrj 6f6i/ KaTa\nT6vT€sfovs \p^v'6(uvvpovs ibrmiovpyqaav^ <pBaprais koX yevrjrais 
oiaiais ri^v rod dy€v^Tov kol dipddprov Trpoaprjaiv €m(pr]piaavT£s : also De Ebriet, 
28 (Mang. i. 374) reap h koI BeoTrXaaruv dp^dfievos dyaXpidreov koX ^odvoov xal 
dXXwv pLvpiooy dipLdpvpdrciiv vXaTs Sia(p6pois T€T€x»'tT€t;/ucVcyi' KariTTXrjae r^v 
ol/eovpivrjv , , . Karfipyacraro rb evavriov ov rrpoafd6Kr}(T€Vy dvrt uaiorrjros 
da^Peiav — ydp TToXvOeov \v rats rwv d<pp6v(uv dBiurrji, ml Bcov nprjs 

dXoyodaiv ol rd Bprjrd Betojaavrfs — oh ovk i^rjp/cecriv "^Xiov ml . . . 

tindvas SiairXdaaaBaij dXX* -^drj mi dXdyois ^wois Hal <pvTois ttjs roHv dcpBaprwv 
riprjs peridocav, • 

24. irap^Swiccj' : three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen ; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
irapedcdKcv is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.*), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privative^ 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid ; but judicial^ the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection : it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 

This is a Jewish doctrine : Pirqt Abothj iv. 2 * Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another* ; Shab- 
hath 104® ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to do 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open ’ ; Jerus. Talmud, * He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over* (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb. 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God ; the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, Altsyn. TheoU p. 66). 

Iv auTois A B C D*, several cursives; iviavroh Dcp.FGKLP, 
See,, printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. {ul 
contumeliis adficiant corpora sua in ipsis). The balance is strongly 

♦ Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.b.) in his Elcraywy^ tls 
rds Btlas ypa<f>ds, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head knl rofv dvBpojTrhojv 
HOttSfv (TvyxdfpTjffw Tov 0€ov dts vpa^iv avTov KiyfC liriiSr) /fwAvtra* Swdpiyoi, 
roOro oit irotcL 
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in favour of airois* With this reading is pass., and eV 

avTo 7 s = ‘ among them ' : with cV eavroh, dnfx. is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, avrov, avrov and kavrov see Buttmann, Gr. of N. T, Gk, (tr, 
Thayer) p. in; Hort, Introd,^ Notes on Orthography, p. i^.. 

In N. T. Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms. 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by avrov, avrrjf, 8 cc. : only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely suum, but suum 
ipsius) is kavrov used (hence the importance of such phrases as rbv iavrov 
vibv -nip^as Rom, viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated avrov : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ovx or an elided preposition; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. ii. 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). , 

26. oiTtv€$ : dcTTLs, often called ‘ rel. of quality/ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘ one who,' ‘ being of such a kind as that ') ; and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence : it is used like qui, or quippe qui, with subj. 

dXi]0€iav . . . Tw \|/€u8€t \ abstF. for CG4icrete, for rbv oKrjOivbv 
Q(6v . . . Tols ^€vb€(Ti Oeois, cf. I Thess. i. 9, 

iaepdaOrjaav, This use of affidCeaSai is an arra^ XeyofjLevov ; the 
common form is a-effearOai (see Va.). 

irapd Tdv Kttcravra = not merely ‘ more than the Creator ' (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ^passing by the Creator 
altogether,' ‘ to the neglect of the Creator.' 

Cf. Philo, De Mund. Opif 2 (Mangey, i. 2) riv\% yap rbv Kbapov pidXXov ^ 
rbv KoapoTToibv Oavpdaavns (Loesner). 

Ss ^oTtv cOXoyy|T( 5$. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a s{5?Ifetaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God's adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. 

27. diroXa|JipdvovT€s : dnoX, == (i) ‘ to receive back * (as in Luke vi. 
34) ; (ii) ‘ to receive one's dm' (as in Luke xxiii. 41) ; and so here. 

28. ISoKifiatrav : Sow/id^o) = (i) ‘to test* (i Cor. iii. 13, &c.); 
(ii) ‘ to approve after testing* (so here; and ii. 18 ; xiv. 22, &c.); 
similarly ddoKipLov = ‘ rejected after testing,' * reprobate.' 

imyv(&(T€i : iniyvaxrts = ‘ after knowledge ' : hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb. = ‘to recognize,' Matt. vii. 16 ; xvii. 12, 4&c.) ; (ii) ‘ad- 
vanced ’ or ‘ further knowledge,' * full knowledge.' See esp. Sp. 
Comm, on i Cor. xiii. 12 ; Lft. on Phil. i. 9. 

vout' = the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience : vovf and <rvv€i8rj(ris are 
combined in Tit. i. 15 : vovs may be either bad or good; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2 ; Eph. iv. 23. 
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tA Ka0i]KOKTa : a technical term with the Stoics, ' what is morally 
fitting ' ; cf. also 2 Macc. vi. 4. 

29. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of Rouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive <|)06»'ou, <|>o»'ou, with other kindred vices ; then two forms of 
backbiting ; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance ; then a somewhat miscellaneous assortment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

dSiKioL : a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

TTopi^eia : om. A B C K ; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound' to TTOPrjpla. * 

TToi/tjpta : contains the idea of * active mischief’ (Hatch, Bill, Gk. 
p. 77 f. ; Trench, Syn. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott {Essays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to irovrjpta ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide : but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

KttKia : as compared ;vith novtjpia denotes rather inward vicious- 
ness of disposition (Trench, Syn. p. 36 f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words irovjjpiq., Kaniq, 

WH. text RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Hard. Arm., Bas. Greg.- 
Nyss. al.i Tisch, WH. marg. read trovrjp. kuk. nktov. with I 5 <A, Pesh. at. : 
WH. marg. also recognizes «a/c. novijp. ttKcov. with C, Boh. at. 

irXcoveJiiji. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘ impurity ’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘ selfish greed,’ which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 
impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 -nkeoveKTeiv is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than as a vice. 

KaKOTi0€ias : the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. Ehet. ii. 13 ; cf. Trench, Syn, p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

30. x|ii0upi<TTds, KttTaXdXous. The idea of secresy is contained in 

the first of these words, not in the second: susurratores 

Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg. ; xaraX. detr actor es 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., detrectatores {detract) Lucif. Ambrstr. al, 

OeoaruYcts : may be either (i) passive, Deo odibiles Vulg. : so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class. Gk., where the \vord is not uncommon ; 
•or (ii) active, Dei osores = abhorrentes Deo Cypr. : so Euthym.-Zig. 
(tous t6v Beov pKTovvra^), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor, xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses Bcoarvyla 
•clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by (Trvyrjrol 
Tf As one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that BeoaTvyils had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘ desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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'f, ^ 

which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts of the EIi2a- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between thena see Trench, Sjm. 

p. 95 ff* 

It is well preserved in the Cyprianic Latin, tmurtostj superUs^ iactanies sui. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has glorianies ; either would be better than the 
common rendering (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boem. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

{nr€pTj<|>avos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form vTTfpos (rather than vn^p Trench) and tpcdvoj^ comparing i^xupri 06 \os from 
tkacpos and Mwa : he explains it as meaning ‘ conspicuous beyond others,* 
' outshining them/ and so ‘ proud/ ‘ haughty ’ ; see his note, and the exx, 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss, Sol. 

31 . dcruv€To\/s : d(7ui/€t5i7Tovs (‘ without conscience *) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words avkfais and avvftSrjais are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII, xxvi. 13 ovSfls ovtcos otht ftdf>Tvs idri <l>oP€pd9 o{jt€ nar^yopos 
deivds a;s ^ kymroiicovaa raTs kKacrroav [But is not this 

a gloss, on the text of Polyb. 1 It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin.] 

dcrui/ 0 ^Tous, ^ false to their engagements * {crvvd^Kai ) ; cf. Ter. iii, 7, 

LXX. 

d(nr< 5 i/ 8 ous after daropyovs (Trench, p. 95 if.) is added 
from 2 Tim. iii. 3 [C K L P]. ^ 

32 . otTt»'€s : see on ver. 25 above. 

TO 8iKaiw|ia : prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is blKawv fro biKai<op.a rov vopov = ‘ that which the Law lays 
down as right/ Rom. viii. 4] ; hence, ‘ an ordinance ’ (Luke i. 6 ; 
Rom. ii. 26 ; Heb. ix. i, 10) ; or (ii) * a declaration that a person 
is hUaiof* ‘ a verdict of not guilty,' ‘ an acquittal ’ : so esp. in 
St. Paul (e. g. Rom. v. 16). But see also note on p. 31. 

fiTiyv^vTfs : kmyivwaKovTts (B) 80, WH. marg, 

TToioucrii' . . . <ruv€o8oKoucri. There has been some disturbance of 
the text here : B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have Troiovpres . . . 
(TvvevboKovvres ; and SO loo D E Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, non intellexerunt (ovk 
ivorjaav D). WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt : they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself ; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to TTpao-o-ovrc?. Note that ttoicip = 
facerty to produce a certain result ; irpdara-eip = agere, to act as 
moral agent : there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

auvcu^Kouai denotes ‘ hearty approval ' (Rendall on Acts xxii, 
20, in Expos, 1888, ii. 209) ; cf. I Macc. i. 57 arvpevdoKe? pdfitp : 
the word occurs four limes besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul). 

dfupSrtpot voprjpol, Kot 6 xardp^as, fcal 6 avpdpafjidjp. rod 8 k iroietp 
r 8 cvpevSofcttP icard rd X^yop^popy cl kdetl/peis fcXiirrriP, 
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«vrirp§xH ^ y^P v&iShf, fi€04atp nMk; ^tatau rijs 

I 8^ €rwiv$ 0 xwvt ixrds &v rov tfd$ovi, voprjfit^ xfi^pkfot, ffwrp^xpi xofc^ 

(ApoUiftart in Cramcr^s CaUm\ * 

Si Description of the Condition of the 

Heathen World. 

It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him ; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. • 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among' 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and th ^ 
theatre (Weber, Altsyn. Theol pp. 58, 68). He looked upon tbi 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as thos j 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone a 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beast^ 
{ibid, p. 67 f.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions {ibid, p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,* said St 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,* rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One* (i Jo. v. 19). And St Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter, 
jHe saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 
at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities. Such gods as these K ft them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worsh^. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
idemnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
ishut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
. who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii. 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the * uncircumcision which is by nature * put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii. 26-29). We 
therefore cani^ot say that a priori reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind. 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface : Rogge, Du 
Anschauungm d. Ap, Paulus von religids-sittlichen Charakier dL 
HeideniumSf Leipzig, 1888. 
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If the statements of St. Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
of scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
neither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
stand by the historian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian of the preacher. He does not judge by the average level of 
moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte Roms^ Leipzig, 1869-1871. 

Use of the Booh of Wisdom in Chapter /. 

i. 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch. ix, there are 
clear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Such 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 
and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans. 

L 20. rd 70/) 6.6para avTov &ir6 kti- 
Kdafiov rots voiinxaai voovfj^iva 
•eaBoparat, 


1j re dtdios airov hdvapus nal SeidTrjs' 


tls rb ttvai avro^s dvairoXoyijTOVf 

21 . lfjuirat<!u$T](rav Iv rots bia\oyi(T- 
fjLOis avrSjv, feat koKoriaBrj 1) davviros 
avrSiv Kapbia. 

2 2. Kpdaxovres itvai co^poX ipKupdv- 


23. ifal f}\Xa£av rfjv t6^av toO d^- 
0a.prov ©€oD iv o/xoidjiiaTi tlndvos <pBap- 
rod dvBpd/vov nal ireruvuv xat rerpa- 
irdSwv Kai IpwcTwv. 


* The more recent editors as a rule 
read ibtdrriTos with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 26!. ; but it is by no means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours dXbidTrjros, 
It still would not be certain that St. 

E 


Wisdom. 

xiii. I . KaX €K rwv tpoDphojv dyaBwv 
ovK icrxvoav €lbivai rbp ovra ovt€ rots 
(pyois iviyyacrav rdy 

xiii. 5. I/if yap fji€yl$ovs KaX koWovijs 
K napdreoy dva\6ym d yfytoriovpyhs 
avTWv 0€oopftTai. 

ii. 23. [d Qeds ^KTicre . . . rdy dy$pa)- 
rrov . . . tlndva rijs Idias dXdtonjros * 
(Cod. 248 aLj Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
Ihidrrjros NAB, Clem.-Alex. &c.) 
irroirjatvi] 

xviii. 9. rhy rrj% Oeiorijros ydpoy. 

xiii. 8. vdXiy odd* avroi avyyvoj- 
croi. 

xiii. I. pdraioi ydp ndvrts dyOptonoi 
oh TrapTjv Otov dyvwuia f . 

xii. 24. KaX ydp ruy rrXdyijs oBwy 
fmKpdrepoy ivKavfjdrjuav BeoXts virokap" 
fidvoyT€S rd koX kv fjJois riby Ixt^pwv 
dripOj yTjmojv B'iktiv d<pp6yctjy tpevaBiv^ 
res, 

xii. I. rd dxpBaprdv aov Tivevpa. 

xiv. 8. rd tpOaprdy Beds divopud^ 

a$rj. 

xiii. 10. raXcuTTCopoi SI kv pcKpots 

al kKirlBes adrwv, oirives kxdXecray 
Beovs ipyn dvBpwvmv. 

Paul had this passage in his mind. 

t The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, * They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,* 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have known 
but did not** 

2 
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25. oXrivts fitr^Wa^av r^v dX^tffiay 
rov 0€ov iv rf tl/€vd(ij xal i<ri^wr9r}» 
ffav ml iXdrpevffoy tj Ktiau irapd tqv 
ttriaavtOt 


24. Ikd irapidojKtv #c. r. X. 

26, 9 id rWTo itapkZwK€v k, r. X. 


29. irtirKiipuphovs ir&ffri dZinlc^^ rro* 
vrjpi<}f trX€ovf^(9, KaKi<f, ptcrohs <p$oyoVf 
tpdvov, (pidoSf j<JXov, mKor)$tias, \pi$V' 
pccrrdy, /faraXdXouf, ^eocrrirycrs, v) 3 pi- 
<rr(is, vntprjtpdvovSf d\a( 6 vaSj k<p(vpfTcis 
mtcwVj yovtvffiv dnecffeiSf dffvi^krovfj 
davyOkrovs, dffrSpyovSf dveXt-fipiovas, 


[ 1 . 18 - 82 . 

xUi. 13, 14. dvttmaev <nM €l/c 6 n 

dvBpwitoVj fj rivi c^rcXcr dtpioluatv 
aM. 

xiii. 17 sqq. ol» a?<rxi?y€ra* ry 
d^iXV frpoffkaXutv’ iripi pilv (tyttias 
rd daBevls imKakiiTcUf ir€pl (cu^s rd 
V€Kpdv d^ioi K, r. X. 

xiv. .11. toCto Kod h tlS^Xois 
i$vSiv liTiaKO’n^ taraif Srt mriapian 
SfoC €ij ^dkXvyjjia kyevriOrjirav, 

xiv. 21. TO aKotvuvrjTOV 6 vofia XiOois 
xal (dkoK vipUOiffav, 

xiv. 1 2. dpx^ ydp iropvfias J kitivoia 
ildd^kcDv, evpkffeis dk avruy <p$opd fiw^y. 

xiv, iG.^tha h XP^^V ffporwOlv rh 
daf^h kdos &5 vSfios kipvkdxBrf, 

xiv. 22. c 7 t’ oiiH ijpK((T€ rb irkavd* 
ffBai v€pl T^y ToC 0 eoC yvSfaiVf dXXd nal 
iy fi(ydk(p (uvrts dyvolas irokipi^ rd 
Toffavra Kojcd dpf^vrfv vpoffayopedovffiVt 
i*3' ^ 7®P riKVO^dvovt T(k€Tdt ^ Kpv<f>ia 
pivenffpia fj kppavth i^dkktcv Oeffpuuv 
icdifxovs dyoyT€Sf 24. ovre filovs oirt 
ydpovs KixOapovs In (pvkdffcovffiVf Ire- 
pos 5 ' inpoy 1 j kox^dv dvaipH ^ voOt^m 
bhvy^. 

25. itdyra Impd^ lx<i atpLa Kcd 
<l> 6 yos tckovfi Kol doXoj, <p 6 opdj dmaria, 
rdpaxotf kmopfciaf OSpvfios dyaBSjv^ 

26. x <^/>*'»’05 dpLvriaia^ ipvxtdy puaapidSf 
yfyiatws (sex) kvcikkayfi, •^ptwy dro^^a, 
fioix^ia Kal dffikytia, 

27. j) ydp ruv dvojyvii^y dbwkwv 
$pr}(rK€ia iravrds dpx^j kokov nod altla 
ml irkpas hriv. 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 
direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i. Natural religion discarded, ii, idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book of Wisdom a considerable amount of ^ 
study. 

[Compare the note on ix, 19-29 below, also an essay by K Grafe in 
TheoU Ahhandlungm C. von Wtizsdcktr gewidmety Freiburg, i, B. 1892, 
p. 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions pf 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St Paul’s indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather thin the 
matter of me arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i. 18-32, ix. 19-23 
are the most conspicuous examples.] 

t A.V, expands this as * [spiritual] had something to do in suggesting the 

fornication ’ ; and so most modems, thought of St. Paul. 

But even so the phrase might have 
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TBAHSITION PROM GENTIIiE TO J^SW. BOTH 
^ ^ ALIKE GUILTY. 

II. 1-10. This state of things puts out of court the \yewisfi\ 
critic wh& is himself no better than the Gentile* He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.1-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all — 
the Jew coming first then the Gentile {vv* 6-1 1). The Jew, 
will be judged by tlse Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assise which Christ will hold 
(w. 12-16). 

' The Gentile sinner is without excuse ; and his critic — who- 
ever he may be — is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines hitnself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, and his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns. ® And we 
are aware that it is at his conduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man's birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. ®Do you suppose — you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example — do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (o-u emphatic) will 
escape ? ^ Or are you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
of sin ? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. ® While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. ® The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
kandard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
hh has done. ^ To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. *But to 
those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal only 
to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and fury, 
• galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human they are in 

store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether he 
be Jew or whether he be Gentile — the Jew again having prece- 
dence. ^®On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of' reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good — be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : for God regards no distinctidns of race. 

^^Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law ; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see vv. 14, 15]. The Jews live under a la^v, and by that law they 
will be judged. *®For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have done 
what the Law commands. ^*1 say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. ^®Be^ 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandments written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness ; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1, The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan's parable 
to David, Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, su/>,). It is now turned 
against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds in 
suspense the direct affirmation, * Thou art the man.' 
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There is evidence that Marcion kept vv. a, 12-14, 16, 20 (from ; 

for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit vv. 
17-20, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 
retention of th^^st clause of ver. 20 is against this, 

links this section closely to the last ; it is well led up to by 
i. 32, but dvnfroX. pointing back to i. 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 

2. 8c ABD &c., Harcl.,Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. al. WH. 

text RV. otZaixiv yap pauc. Latt. {exc. g) Boh. Arm., Chrys., 

Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, both sides 
drawing their evidence from varied quarters. A more positive decision than 
that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 

oiSafxcK : oiba = to ^now for a fact, by external testimony ; 
ytyv^a-Kai = to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation : see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on i Cor. viii. i. 

8. <ru emphatic ; ‘ thou, of all men.* There is abundant illus- 
tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law : cf. Matt. iii. 8, 9 ‘ Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father ^ ; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii. 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Altsyn. TheoL 
p. 69 f. 

There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileges 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4 . xp^<^< 5 Tr]Tos : honitatis Vulg., in Tit. iii. 4 bemgntias : see 
Lft. on Gal. v. 22. disposition’; pLaKpod%pia 

= ‘patience,* opp. to o^vdvpita a ‘short* or ‘quick temper,* ‘irasci- 
bility* (cf. Ppabv£ fls opy^u Jas. i. 19); dvox 4 = ‘ forbearance,* 

‘ delay of punishment,* cf. dve'xopai to hold one’s hand. 

Comp. Philo, Leg. Allegor. i. 13 (Mang. i. 50) 'Ora*' ydp plv xard 
BaKdrrrjSj irrjyds 8 ^ iv rots iprjpordTots kiropLl3p^ , . , rl tr€pov irapicrnjmv ^ 
vnfp0o\^v rov rt vXovrov Kal rijs dyaObTijros ahrov ; 

With fiaKpoOvfuas comp, a graphic image in Apoc. Baruch, xii. 4 Evigi* 
lahit contra te furor qui nunc in longanimitate ianquam in frenis rcH- 
netur. 

The following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes : 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138I Scio, Domine, quoniam ( * that’) 
nunc vocaius est Altissimus misericorst in eo quod muereatur his qui nondum 
in saeculo advenerunt; et miscrator in eo quod miseretur Hits qui conversionem 
faciunt in lege eius ; et longanimis^ quoniam longanimitate^n praestat his 
^i peccaverunt quasi mis operibus; et munifeusj quoniam quidem donate 
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vult pro exigere; et tnultae misericordzae, quoniam midtiplUat ntagis miseri- 
€ordias his qui praisentes sunt et qui praeterierunt et qui futuri mnt : si 
enhn non muUiplicaveriti non vivtficahitur saeculum cum his qui inhabitant 
in eo ; et donator, quoniam si non donaverit de boniiate sua ut alleventur hi 
qui iniquitatem fecerunt de suis iniquitatibus, non potei^decUs millesima 
pars vivificari hominum. 

KaTa 4 >povct 8 : cf. Apoc, Baruch, xxi. 20 Innotescat potentia tua illis qui 
putant longanimitatem tuam esse injirmitatcm, 

€ts ficTaiAotai^ a€ ayci : its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 

‘ The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt * 
(Burtoni, §11). 

‘According to R. Levi the words [Joel ii. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore I will send them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before I send for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. So also said 
God ; Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii. 5), And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way ; see jfer. 1 . 25, which 
means : Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him* {J'ract Thaanith ii. i ap. Winter u. 
Wunsche,y«Vf. Litt, i. 207). 

6. Hard : *in accordance with,’ secundum duritiam iuam Vulg. 

: see on i. 18 above. 

dpyT|v iy Spyfjs : to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 

The doctrine of a ‘ day of the Lord ’ as a day of judgement is taught by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18 ; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv, 
21 ; Jer. xlvi. 10; Joel ii. i ff. ; Zeph. i. 7 ff. ; Ezek. vii, 7 ff. ; xxx. 3 ff. ; Zech. 
xiv. I ; Mai. iii. 2 ; iv. i. It also enters largely into the pseudepigraphic 
literature : Enoch xlv. 2 ff. (and the passages collected in Charles* Note) ; 
Fs. Sol. XV. I3ff. ; 4 Ezr. vi. i8ff., 77 ff. [vii. 102 ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch, li. i ; Iv. 6 , &c. 

BiKaioKpiorias : not quite the same as diKalas Kplaem 2 Thess. i. 5 
(cf. justi judicii Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge {BiKmoKpLTTjs 2 Macc. xii. 
41 ; cf. 6 BUaios KpiTrjs 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in ,the Quinta (the fifth version included in Origen’s 
Hexapld) of Hos, vi. 5 ; it is also found twice in Test, XII Patriarch. Levi 3 
o lx<* vOp, xdva, KpharaWov troipa irpoarayparos Kvf^ov 

Iv rp bueato/epiorlq rov ©coO. Ibid, 15 wfiBiapbv ml alwvtov 

mpa r^s SiHotoieptcias tov QeoD, 

6. S$ diroBcicrct: Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N^ T. 
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generally (Matt. xvL 27 ; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col iii. 24, 25 ; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12 ; xxii. 12), may seem at first . 
sight to conflict with St. Pauls doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justificqjifti is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian's 
career (set on biKmoiSrjaovTat in ver. 13I Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God's bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law^were really kept (Rom. x. 5; Gal iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7 . Ka 0 * uiro/jLoi'Tji' cpyou dyaOoO : collective use of ^pyov, as in 
ver. 15, ^ a lifework,' the sum of a man's actions. 

8. Tots Sc ii ipi^eias : ‘ those whose motive is factiousness,' opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From cpidos ‘ a hired labourer ' 
we get ipiBfvco ‘ to act as a hireling,' ipidcvopat a political term 
for ‘ hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit : ' hence 
€pL$€ia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft. and Ell on Gal v, 20, but esp. Frl 
ad loc. 

The ancients were strangely at sea about this word, Hesychius (cent. 5) 
derived from tpa ‘ earth * ; the Etymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from %pa 
077s agricola mercede conductus ; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with * wool * 

(ipiOoi was used specially of woolworkers) ; but most common of all is the 
connexion with ^pis (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3 ; cf. Vulg. Ms qui ex con- 
tentione [per contentionem Phil. ii. 3 ; rixae Gal. v. 20] ). There can be 
little doubt that the use of lpt 9 €ta was affected by association with Ipts, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
kirttipwBqaav xi. 7, Karavv^iw xi. 8). 

6 py^ . . . 0o|jLds : see Lft. and Ell on Gal v. 20 ; Trench*, .Sy«. 
p. 125 : opyq is the settled feeling, 6 vfi 6 s the outward manifestation, 

‘ outbursts * or * ebullitions of wrath.' 

ipyi) k<rrtv 5 iiropeyos tois dfmpT&vovaiy liri ripcupi(f, v 6 vos. Bvpbv 
dpi(ovT(u dpyiiv dyaBvpKUfiiyrjv xal BtoiMyovaav Orig. (in CramePs Catena), 

9 . Kal oTtKoxwpia : trihulatio {^presmrava the African form 
of the Old Latin) et angusiia Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish' : 
frupoxanpia is the stronger word=‘ torturing confinement ' (cf. 2 Cor, 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage: 
talamiias ei angusUae h,e, sunima calamiias Fri. p. 106, 
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For similar combinations (* day of tribulation and pain/ * of tribulation 
and great shame,' ‘ of suffering and tribulation,* * of anguish and affliction/ &c.) 

• see Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. 

‘ carry to the end ’ ; Kara eithei^trengthening 
the force of the simple vb., as per in perficere^ or giving it a bad 
sense, as in perpetrare Fri. p. 107. 

11. irpoowTroXi^iliia : peculiar to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; CoL iii. 25; Jas. ii. i ; cf. 7rpo(ra}7ro\rjirTrji Acts X. 34 ; 
7rpo(Tu>7r6\r)nT€lv Jas. ii. 9; u7rpoacmdKfinT(t)s I Pet: i. I 7 )i 7Fp6cra>iTov 
'hap^avciv = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15) ; and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge-^ 
ment. In N. T. always with a bad sense. ^ 

The idea goes back to Deut. x. jy 6 0€oy , , . ou Bavpa^ei irpSo'ctiTrov ouS* 
01/ Kh 0 xi SS/)ov, which is adopted in Ps. Sol, ii. 19 o ©fiJy Kpir^s Bl/eaios /tal 
ov OavpAan irp 6 (T(x}voVj and explained in Jubilees v. 1 5 ‘ And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts ; when He says that He 
will execute judgement on each : if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Apoc, Baruch,x\\\, 7, 
Pirqi Abotk iv. 31 ‘ He is about to judge with v^hom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, nor taking of a bribe.’ 

12, 13. v6|xes and o vopos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. 21 reads 
thus in Rufinus’ translation (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 201) ; Moris est apud 
Graecos nominibus &p6pa praeponi^ quae apud nos possunt articuli nominari. 
Si quando igitur Mosis legem nominate solitum nomini praemitiit articulum: 
si quando vero naturalem vuU intelligiy sine articulo nominal legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses : (i) <5 vhpos = the Law of Moses ; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, "their own 
law' which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T. 
(2) ycJ^oy-lawingenera^e.g.ii. 12,14; iii. 20 f.; iv.15; v. 13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vbpos without art, really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as law\ non quia Mosis sed quia lex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regards the Pre-Messianic 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses vbpos without art, even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system’ — who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration. The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Rom. v. 20, x. 4. 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by which 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it ; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 

11. 25 ; iii. 31 ; xiii. 8). On the whole subject Compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 
also a monograph by Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre von Gesetz, Freiburg i. B. 
1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr. Grafe goes rather too far in denying the distinctioh 
between vSjjios and 6 vopos, but his paper contains many just remarks and 
criticisms. 

12 , dK< 5 ji.(«>s. The heathen are represented as deliberately rejecting 
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not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Allsyn, TheoL p. 65). 


♦ 


fj^aprov. 'Mrton (§ 54) calls this a ‘collective Aorlst/ represented in 
English by the Perfect. ‘ From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of all 
a series or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 
inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in iii. 23 employ an English Perfect in translation.’ Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be proleptic^ as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this. 


13 . ot aKpoaral : cf. /caTTjxovftfvos €K tov vofxov ver. 18 ; also Peref 

P. Meir (i {Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ ed. Taylor, p. 115) ‘Thorah is 
acquired ... by learning, by a listening ear,’ &c. It is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Paul’s own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this : ‘not learning but doing 
is the groundwork ; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ {Firqt Aboth. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor; reff. from Delitzsch). 

vopov sine artic. bis fcCABDG. The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘ the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); cf. vii. i. 


SiKatwdi^aoKTat. The word is used here in its universal sense of 
* a judicial verdict,' but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30 f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification which is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather than to the future 
aor. cf. V. I, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian ; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14 . cdi'Tj : Tu Wvri would mean all or most Gentiles, edmj means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 

Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 homines qtiide?n per nomina invenies servasse mandata 
tua^ genies autem non invenies. 

rd jji^i v 6 ii.ov ey^ovra, , Sie force of iirj is ‘ who ex hypoihest have not 
a law,’ whom we conceive of as not having a law ; cf. rd 6 vTa 
1 Cor. i, 28 {guae pro nihilo haheniur Grimm). 
lauTois etat : uhi legis impletio, Hi lex P. Ewald. 

The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmud 
recognizes no merit in the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of Judaism. Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole law it would avail him nothing without 
circumcisioa {Debarim Rabba i). If he prays to Jehovah his prayer is not 
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heard (idtd.). If he commits sin and repents, that too does not hdp him 
{Pmhta 156*^). Even for his alms be gets no credit {Pesikta la**). *In 
their books* (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) * there is no desert* {Shir Rahba 86 ®). See Altsyn, TheoL 

p. 66 f. Christian theologians have expressed themselvesNi^uch to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Essay 
ii. 61. *In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen ; e. g. Rom. Ti. 14. 
Since the time of Augustine {De Spir, et Lit, § 27) the orthodox interprcta* 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, or to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words “ do by nature the things contained 
in the law’* could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged 
gloss the phrase by nature,” thus : ** By fears an(J secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put into the hearts of men ” Q^uct, Dubit. Book II. ch. i, § 3). The 
rationalists, however, find the expression by nature,” in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Nat, 
Rtl, II. c. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIII., 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
seeming to |ee that they are incompatible relics of divergent schools of 
doctrine.* 

15 . omi'cf : see on i. 25. 

: Meiiis implies an appeal to facts ; demonsiraiio 
rebus gesiis facta (P. Ewald, De Vocis SvvctSjJorccur, &c., p. 1 6 n.). 

rd Ipyoi' TOO I'dpou : ‘ the work, course of conduct belonging to * 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by' or ‘in accordance with') ‘the 
Law ' : collective use of fpyo»/ as in ver. 7 above. 

[Probably not as Ewald op. cii. p. 1 7 after Grotius, opus legis est idf quod 
lex in Judaeis effeit^ nempe cognitio Uciti et illiciti,'] 

<ru/ipapTopou<n]s auTwv TTjs o-oi'€i8i](rcws. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated in ch. ix. i cryfifiapr, pot (rwei^, poo. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 

erw$itii<T((as, Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word owfibrjats, which m ‘ co-knowledge,* the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has by the side of ox in conjunction 
•with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B. c.), Monost, 597 
(cf. 654) diraotv j)pfv 1) (TWilbrjats 0€6s (€d. Didot, pp, loi, 103), It is sig- 
nific^t that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, rd trwciBbs and 4 awiidi^ais appear 
to be practically convertible. Epictetus {fragm, 97) compares the con- 
science to a iraf8ayw7<5s in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
of Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommalzsch, vi. 107) spiritm . . (. 
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mint patdagogtts et [sc. animae] quidam scciafus et recior ut earn de meli&Hhus 
moneat vel de culpis casiiget et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with itsiull sense in Wisd. xvi|, lo. 
fill dfi vpoa^lK-rjtpe rd x^Acira [itovrjpia] ffwuS^aet. In 

Philo rd efvv€ti 05 is the form used. In N. T. the word is mainly Pauline 
(occurring in the speeches of Acts xxiii. i, xxiv. i6; Rom. i and 2 Cor., 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.) ; elsewhere only in i Pet. and the peric, adult. 

J ohn viii. 0. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 
ave Greet rather than Jewish affinities. 

The * Conscience ’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii.*i5), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i. 13) and those of others (2 Cor. iv. 2, v. ii). It can be 
over-scrupalous (i Cor. x. 25), but is blunted or * seared' by neglect of its 
warnings (i Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Pajl corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modem times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were done (in technical language the con- 
scientia cmsequens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(iavTois ilai v 6 p.os) ; but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocts apud script, N, T, vi ac 

potestate (Lipsiae, 1883).* 


fA€Ta{0 dW-qKdiv, This clause is taken in two ways : (i) of the 
* thoughts,* as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with jtself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare*s ^ When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past *) ; in this case 
ftcruju dXkrjXav almost == ^alternately,* ‘in mutual debate*; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man's own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others ; then ficrof u dXXqXcDP will = ‘ between one 
another,* ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man ’ ; and Xoyto-/x«v will be the ‘ arguments * which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of ficraju dk\r)\(DVy which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 

There is a curious parallel to this description in Assump, Moys. i. 13 
Creavit enim orbem terranm propter plebem suanty et non coepit earn 
inceptionem creaturae . . . palam facerey ut in ea genies arguantur et humili^ 
ter inter se disputationibus arguant se, 

Twv Xoyicrpwir : the Xo-yiu/xof are properly * thoughts * conceived in 
the mind, not ‘ arguments ' used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
(ttoXXoI Xoyiaptdl tp Kapdl^dpdposl^tov, xix. 21 ; cf. Ps. xxxli. i i ; 
I^rov. vi. 18); it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 18 fifur# 
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Xoyia&fifda em ^upefxlav Xoytcr/ioV, * devise devices *), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix [xxxvij 1 1 Xoyiovfiat i(f> vpas \oyi<rfi 6 v 
In the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find external exp^sion ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. 

* The conscience * and * the thoughts ’ both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Klopper, who has written at length on the passage 
before us {PauUnische Studien^ Konigsberg, 1887, p* 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that dWriKcov must be referred to the thoughts in the 

sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt, xviii. 1 5 ptra^i} ffov Kal avrrv p 6 vov) derives that part 
of its meaning from p 6 voVj not from 

Ka(; ‘or even/ ‘or it may be/ implying that dn-oX. is the ex- 
ception, Kariyy. the rule. 

16 . The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15 : vei^. 
16 goes back to ^iKaiai 6 r]<rovTai in ver. 13, or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the eV fjpipa of ver. 5. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience ; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 

Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. 7 'he ‘thoughts 
accusing and condemning * are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. They leave however marks behind, velui in ceris^ ita in corde nostro. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

€v fiplpcji 8 t€ {et WH. marg .) ; Ivff B, WH. iext\ iv j? A, 
Pesh. Boh. a/., WH. marg, 

Std Tq<ro€ XpurroC (et WH. marg^ : Xpiorrov *lrj(TQv tCB, Orig., Tisch. 

WH. text. 

Kpivci : might be xpfm, as RV. marg.^ fut. regarded as certain. 
Katd TO The point to which St. PauPs Gospel, 

or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it through 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Enoch 
xlv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes). 

The phrase rb cuayy. pov occurs Rom. xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace*; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by Aacl 
Uf Eus. H. E, III. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of ‘ his GospeK he 
meant the Gospel of St. Luke. 
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FAILURE OP THE JEWS. 

II. 17-29.,?^//^ yeiv may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and a written Law, bnt all the time his practice 
shows that he is really no better than the Gentile (vv. iy-!Z4). 
And if he takes his stand on Circumcisioiiy that too is of 
value only so far as it is moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circtimcision the Gentile also may share (vv. 
25-29). 

’^Do you tell me that you bear the proud name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation ? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, ^®that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
Standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 

Do you give yourseff out with so much assurance as a guide to 
the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness ? Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster ? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and all truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 

Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory ? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth and seventh commandments which you hold 
up to others — do you yourself keep them ? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols ; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? ^^You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 

Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason — because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keeps the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised ? 

And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if he 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you who 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. For it is not^e who has the 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the trufe Jew ; neither 
is an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 

But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew ; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘Jew' — descendant of Judah — means 
‘praise' (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,' not 
from man but from God. 

17 . El Zi A B D* al.j Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c. : T 5 e 
D^L ai.y Hard., Chrys. al. The authorities for €l de include all the 
oldest MSS4, all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers : ide is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading €l de the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

*lou8aios : here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to 'hrparjXlTrj^j a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 

Strictly speaking, *EfipaTost opp. calls attention to language ; 

'lovSaios, opp. *'EX\t7V, calls attention to nationality ; *lcrpar)\iTrjs = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Syn. 
§ xxxix, p. 15a ff,). The word "lovBcuos does not occur in LXX (though 
*lovSai<rfx 6 s is found four times in 2 Macc.), but at this date it is the common 
word ; *E 0 paios and 'Iapa7j\iTr]i are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), tlie other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew’s pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55 f. haec autem 
omnia dixi coram te^ DominCy quoniam dixisti eas (sc. gmUs) nil esse, el 
quoniam salivae assimilatae sunl, cl quasi stillicidium de vase similasH 
habundantiam eorum. 

ItroKojjLcli'j) : ‘ bearest the name ' : tnovopdCfLvxz* to impose a name,' 
pass. ‘ to have a name imposed.' 

^TramiraoTi ‘ have a law to lean upon ' : so (without art.) 

N A B D* ; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘ lean upon the Law.' For hsav. 
{requuscis Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. ii ; Ezek. xxix. 7 : the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

Kauxacrai h ©€w : suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘ let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am 
the Lord.' 

Kauxdorai: for «ai>x5/ stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
traction («avx< 4 «ra<, «ovxa<roi, /favx§). This is one of the forms Which tised 
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to be called ' Alexandrine/ but which simply belong to the popular Greek 
current at the time (Hort, Introd. p. 304). Kavxacrai occurs also in i Cor. 
iv. 7, Karwtavxaffai Rom. xi. 18 ; comp. iSvvdcrai Luke xvi. 25, and from un- 
contracted verbS|^d7€(Tac . . . mtaai Luke xvii. 8, duvauai Matt. v. 36 (but 
^vvr) Mark ix. i*’!; ; see Win. Gr, xiii. 26 (p. 90). 

18. tAyjjxa. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for * the Divine Will * that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in i Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revhionj 
p. 106 ed. I, p. ii§ ed. 2). 

SoKi|ULdJ«is Tct biac^cpoi'Ta : prohas utiliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg. ; non modo prae main hojia sed in honh optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. 10, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous : SoKtpaffi* = (i) ‘ to test, assay, discern ' ; (ii) ‘ to 
approve after testing' (see on i. 28); and rd tiacpepovra may be 
either ‘ things which difer/ or ‘ things which stand out, or excel.' 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg.j with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘provest the things that differ,' ‘hast experience of 
good and bad ' Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (diaKpluen rd 
8ia(p€povra dWrjXcop' olop koXop koi kokop^ dpiT^p Koi KUKiap), Fri. De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approves! the 
things that are excellent') is adopted by Latt. Orig. {ita ut non 
solum quae sinthona scias, verum etiam quae sint meliora et utiliora 
discernas)y most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

KaTr)xou|UL€^os iic toC popou : cf. Acts xv. 21. 

19 . ircTToiOas k.t.X, The common construction after irinoiBa^ is on : acc. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take ffeavrou 
closely with -ni-noiBa^y ‘ and art persuaded as to thyself that thou art,* &c. 

68tjYov . . . Tv<|)\«v. It is natural to compare Matt. xv. 14 rvepKoi ilenv 
6dr]yol Tv<j)\wv k.t.X. ; also xxiii. 16, 24. Lips, thinks that the first saying was 
present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial : comp. Wiinsche, Erldut. 
d, Evang. on Matt, xxiii, 16. The same epithet was given by a Galilaeiin 
to R. Chasda, Baba Kama fol. 52 a. ‘ When the Shepherd is angry with the 
sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 
Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers.* 

20. iraiScun^K: ‘a schoolmaster,' with the idea of discipline, 
correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

n)Trt«i/ : ‘infants,' opp. to reXetot, ‘adults,' as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 
fi6p4>«o-iv : ‘ outline,' ‘ delineation,' ‘ embodiment.' As a rule 
= outward form as opp. to inward substance, while popi^ri 
= outward form as determined by inward substance ; so that 
crx»j/ia is the variable, the permanent, element in things : see 
Lft Phih p. 125 ff. ; Sp. Comm, on i Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difBcult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii. 5 ex®’’’’** Si Sivafuv 

avrrjs 7 jpvT]fX€V 0 i, ^ 

See however Lft in Joum, of Class, and Sacr. Philol, (1857) iii. 115 
‘ They will observe that in two passages where St. Paul does speak of that 
which is uureal or at least external, and does not employ cxvf^t still 
avoids using popcp-fj as inappropriate, and adopts p6p<l>0Dais instead (Rom. ii. 
20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -wais denotes “the aiming after or 
affecting the pop<pfi}P * Can this quite be made good 

21. : resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 1 7~20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew's complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the * Thou art the man ’ which we have been expecting since 
ver. I. 

KXIfTTCtiV ; infin. because contains the idea of command. 

22 . pSeKucradpcvos : used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. ^ 

Note the piling up of phrases in Deut vii. 26 nal ovk flaolaeis BUXvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] els 
rbv 6tK6v cov, Koi €(7p avdOrjjM itjawip rovro, ‘npocox^i<^pcL'ri rrpoffoxOuis 
/3S€Xv7ftaTi on 6.vd$rjp6. lanv. Comp, also Dan. xii. 1 1 ; Matt. xxiv. 

15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 
the idols of the heathen : Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam haiulare idola 
eorum inquinata. 

UpoauXets. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. AnL IV. viii. 10, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ not Up 6 crv\oi) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 

There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this ; everything which had to do with an idol was a ^diKvypa to him unless 
it had been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad loc. ; also on UpoavXia, which must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., Ess. on Supem. Rel, p. 299 f. ; 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 14411., where it is noted 
that UpoavXia was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own imperium. 

The Eng. Versions of UpoavXus group themselves thus : ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev. ; *doest sacrilege* (or equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg. ; ‘ dost rob temples ’ RV. 

23 . It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif., with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 
a hint of this in the change from participles to the relative and 
indie. (0 biMtsKdov ... os Kavxa<rm). 
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II. 24-27.] 

24. A free adaptation of Is. Hi. 5 (LXX). Heb. * And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed * : LXX adds to 
this bt vfias and ^ roU St. Paul omits bia7ravr6s and changes 

fiov to rov B(ov," 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel : St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (bt traces this reviling to the scandal caused 

by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely : it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. ^ 

25 . v6|Jiov trpa<r<rt)S. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va. : ‘It is almost as if voytov vpaadnv and v 6 yLov vapaB^rr}^ were 
severally like vopLoOerHVf vo}jio(pvXafc€Tu, &c., vofioOirijs, vofjLobtbdcrKaXos, &c., 
one compound word: if thou be a law-doer . . . if thou be a law-trarngnssor^ 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yiyovev : ‘ is by that very fact become.* Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this icfea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked 

26. els ircptTOjJiY)i/ XoyiorSqcrCTat : Xoy/ffcr^at €1^ ri = eiy to 

fhai riy els denoting result, ‘ so as to be in place of/ ‘ reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for" (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. \oytCoiiai 1 a). 

Of the s3monyms rrjpitv, <pvXdaactVf rtXuv ; rr^peiv « * to keep an eye upon,* 

' to observe carefully ’ (and then do) ; fpvXdaauv «= * to guard as a deposit,* 

* to preserve intact * against violence from without or within ; r^Xnv — * to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment* in action; rrjpfiu and (pvXdaativ are 
both from the point of view of the agent, r(X€iy from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii, 12 ; i Jo. ii. 3. 

27. Kpn^et: most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV, and RV. ; = * condemn " by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it,' &c. Again we 
are pointed back to vv. 1-3 ; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. 

Ik <|)J(r6ws dKpopuoTia : uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (cx (;^u<r. = <^v(r€t V. 1 4). 

Bid of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. ii, viii. 25, xiv. 20; 
Anglicb ‘ with," with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff. ; see also pp. 2, 14 sup. We may 
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compare Pliil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision. 

28. 6 €v <}>av<pw. The Greek of this and the neA*^ verse is elliptical, 
and there is some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vaughan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words in both clauses belong to the subject (‘ Not he who is 
[a Jew] outwardly is a Jew . . . but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew’) ; 
but it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates wfpirofxr'f 
and KapUas : Gif., as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘ he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart ... [is true 
circumcision ’]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 

29 . TTcptTOjjL^ KapSias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy ; Deut. x. i6 nepire- 

fieicr^e ttjv (TkXrjpoKapbiav vpu>v : Jer. iv. 4 TTfpiTprjOrjre rw ©rw vpu>Uj Kat 
7 r€pLT€p.€(T 6 € Tiju (TK\i)poKapbiav vp^p I cf. Jcr. ix. 26; Ezck. xliv. 7> 
Acts vii. 51. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, I)iaL c. Tryph 114. 

6 eiratvos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on tne name ‘ Jew ’ : Judah 
=' Praise * (cf. Gen. xxix. 35 ; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIOlSrS ANSWERED. 

III. 1~8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
(i) If the moral Gentile is better off than the immoral 
what becomes of the Jeivs advantages ? — Answer. He still 
has many. His {e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Jezvs U 7 tbclief cancelled those promises ? — 
Answer. No tmbelief on the part of mait can affect the 
pledged word of God: it only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (vv. 3, 4). (iii) If that is the result of his action^ why 
shoidd man be judged? — Answer. He certamly will be 
judged: we may 7 iot say (as I am falsely accused of saying\ 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5~8). 

^ If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like ? 
What does he gain by his circumcision ? ^ He does gain much 
on all sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5.] 

®You say, the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man. He will keep His 
word, whatever njan may do. * To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the oi^ly effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous ' in liis sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

®A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for Sin ? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) ® That too were blasphemy to think ! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

’If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders (Km) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

® So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘ Let us do evil that good may come ' is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me — as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 

1 fif. It is characteristic of this Epistle that St, Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. iff., iv. iff., vi. iff,, 15 ff., vii. 7 ff.). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind But at the same time it is a way which w'ould seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jew^s and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘ Let us do evil that good may come ' 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. I, 15 restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew's privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f.). It is probable however that St. Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro and con., which went to the shaping of his own system. 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows — if our interpretation is correct — that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1 . 7r€piaa6K That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence rrepL would seem to 'have a latent meaning 
* beyond,' which is appropriated rather by nepa, nepav^ but comes out 
in TTipiaa-osj ‘ that which is in excess,' * over and above.' 

2. irpwToi^ intended to be follow'ed by cVetra 5/, but the line 
of argument is broken oif and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 

TtpwTov p\v 7(5p : om. 7dp B D* E G minnsc. pauc.y verss. plur.^ Chrys. 
Orig,-lat. al, [_y&p] WH. 

€m<rT€i)0T)orav. iriaTtvcuj in the sense of ‘entrust,’ ‘confide,’ takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person ; e. g. Jo. ii. 24 6 5^ 'I^aous ovk cm- 
<TT€V€v kavrdv [rather aurOi/ or avrov'] avrois. In the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged ( Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190 ; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 [p. 287] ; cf. i Cor. ix. 17 ; Gal. ii. 7). 

rh. \ 6 yia. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine ; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Llessiah. 

The old account of \ 6 yiov as a dimin. of A070S is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of \ 6 yios on the ground that Xoyidiov is the proper 
dimin. The form \oyidtov is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of \ 6 ytov when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle.’ From Herod, downwards Xoyiov ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying ; and so it came to = any ‘ inspired, divine utterance ’ : 
e. g. in Philo of the ‘prophecies’ and of the ‘ ten commandments’ (wepi ruv 
StKa Koyiojv is the title of Philo’s treatise). So in LXX the expression is 
used of the ‘ word of the Lord ’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix [cxviii]). From this usage 
it was natural that it should be transferred to the ‘sayings* of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. i hs hv fie$od€vri rd Koyia tov Kvpiov ; cf. Iren. 
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Adv. Haer. i praef. ; also Weiss, Einl. § 5. 4). But from the time of Philo 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
narrative; so that it is a disputed point whether the X 6 yia rod Kvpiov which 
Papias ascribes t'‘^t. Matthew, as well as his own Koyiojv KvpiaKuv 
(Eus. H. £. III. xxxix. 16 and i) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, Ess. on Supcrn. Rel. p. 173 ff.). 

3. -iQmoTTjaaj^ , . , dirto-rta. Do these words refer to ^unbelief* 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness' (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va.) ? Probably, on the whole, the former : because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ ; (ii) 
chaps, ix-xi show that the problem of Israel's unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle*^ mind ; (iii) ‘ unbelief' is the constant sense 
of the word (dTricrreo) occurs seven times, in which the only apparent 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and amarria eleven times, 
with no clear exception) ; (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 

dmcTTla e^eKXdadrja-aPf av rrj nlarei eaTrjKas, At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other ; so that the 
dmcTTia of man is naturally contrasted with the marts of God 
(cf. Va.). 

mani'; ‘faithfulness' to Plis promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 ttoXKtj ^ 
marts aov : Ps. Sol. viii. 35 ^ mans aov fscB' fjficov. 

Karapyriaet. Karapyuv (from Kara causative and dpyos = depyos) 
= ‘ to render inert or inactive’ : a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Kph. 2 Tim.), and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Pleb.) ; = (i) in 
a material sense, ‘ to make sterile or barren,’ of soil Lk. xiii. 7, 
cf. Rom. vi, 6 ha Knrapy^^Orj to acopa r^s ApapriaSy ‘ that the body as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless ’ ; 
(ii) in a figurative sense, ‘ to render invalid,’ ‘ abrogate,' ‘ abolish ’ 
(j^v (TTayyeXlav Gal. hi. 1 7 5 vdpop Rom. iii. 31). 

4. jji^i Y^voiTo : a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s writings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, 3 L and T. § 177 ; cf. 
also Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 

It is characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp. 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in i Cor., twice 
in Gal,). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence (cf. Gen. xliv. 7, 17 ; Josh. xxii. 29, 
xxiv. 16 ; I Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 

ytpiadci} : see on i. 3 above ; the transition which the verb 
denotes is often from a latent condition to an apparent condition, 
and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ ‘ be seen to be.' 
dXtjOi^s: as keeping His plighted word. 
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4»€u<rni5 : in asserting that God’s promises have not been fulfilled. 
KaO^s yiypaTTTai : * Even as it stands written.' The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [ 1 ]. 6. Note the mistra^^slalions in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), viK^(ri]s (or vtK^a-eis) for tnsons sis, iv tm 
xpivicrQai (pass.) for in iudicando or dum iudicas. The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God’s 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 

oirws av : av points to an unexpressed condition, ‘ in case a decision is 
given. ^ 

SiKaiwOjJs : ‘ that thou mightest be pronounced righteous ’ by 
the judgement of mankind ; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
19 KOi i^LKaiiiST} T) (TO(l>La OTTO Ta>lf CpyUiV (y. 1 . T€KVa>V : cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
avTrjs, Ties/, XII Pair, Sym. 6 oTrcof Si<ata>^a> cmh Tijs dpapriaf Tcotf 
vpdiv, Ps, Sol. ii. 16 iyla ^iKaicoaci) 'Hr€ 6 Qeos. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad loc. 

Ii' rots X< 5 vois <rou: not ‘pleadings' (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ i. e. the 
Xoyia just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘ judicial sentence.’ 

nKi^cTTjs : like vincere, of ‘ gaining a suit,’ opp. to ^rraaBai : the 
full phrase is vikclv t^v bUrjv (Eur. El. 955, &c.). 

viKTi<rf.s, B G K L &c. ; viirqcrds X A D E, mznusc. aliq. Probably vinricrtii 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families. The reading viKrjajjs in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fluctuation in MSS. of the LXX: viK-fjcr^s is the reading of N B (de/. A), 
viKrjaus of some fourteen cursives. The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great uncials. 

Kpiv€cr0ai : probably not mid. (‘ to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. ‘get judgment for oneself’) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass, 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c. ; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzsch, Ee Vet. Test. Locis 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24 n.). 

6. tj dSiKia a general statement, including amarla. In 

like manner ecov diKaiocrvi^rju is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

croi'ioTTjai : avi'ioTTjpi {yvvKrrdvai) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings : (i) ‘ to bring together ’ as two persons, ‘ to introduce ’ 
or ‘ commend ’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. i ; 2 Cor. iii. i ; iv. 2 ; 
V. 12, &c. ; cf. avarariKai iniaToXal 2 Cor. iii. l) ; (ii) ‘ tO put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish* 
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{cotnpositis collectisqut quae rent contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8 ; 2 Cor. vii. ii : Gal. ii. 18 (where see 
Lft. and Ell.), y 

Both meaninf^s are recofrnized by Hesych. {avviarkveiv' liratviTv, ipav^povv^ 
B€$aiovv, irapaneivai) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX ; the second is found in Susann. 6 1 dviffTrjaav int 
ToifS dvo wpfffpvTaSf on awtar-rjcev avroiis AavLT]\ if/€vbop.apTvp^<ravTas (Theod.). 

ri ipoufity : another phrase, like yivoiro, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times : not elsewhere 
in N. T. 

aSiKos : the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (/aiJ originallycneant ‘ Don’t say that,’ &c.). 

6 ^m4>^p(»y TTji' 6pYTji/ ; most exactly, ‘ the inflicter of the anger ' 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. i8, 
xii. 19. 

Burton however makes d l-m<l>€po}v strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 
and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘Who visitetli ’ = ‘ because He 
visiteth’) M. and T. § 428. 

Kard avOpuTTov Xcyw : a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads him to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15 ; but comp, also i Cor. ix. 8 
pi] Kara dvOpoiirou ravra 2 Cor. xi. 1 7 o XoXw, ov Kara Kvpiou 

XaXa>. 

0. ^TTct TTws Kpim : St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 

cTTcC : * since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ 'Errti gets the meaning * if so,* ‘ if not ’ (* or else ’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated : 
here €ir€i sc. d dbiKos icrai 6 (irKptpwy (cf. Buttmann, Gr. o/N, T» 

Gk, p. 359). 

rhv K^orpiov : all mankind. 

7. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 

cl 5 c N A minnsc. pattc,^ Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo.-Damasc., Tisch. WH. text. 
RV. text . ; tl -^dp B D K G K L P &c., Vnlg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. a/., WH. 
marg. RV. niarg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 

dXi] 0 €ia: the truthfulness of God in keeping tiis promises; 
yjrevarpa, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 
in ver. 4). 

K&yu : ‘ I too,* as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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redounds to God's glory* St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in i Cor. iv. 6 he ‘ transfers by a fiction ’ 
(Dr. Field's elegant rendering of ti€T€(Txr}fidTi(Ta) himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

8 . There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind : (i) 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil may be done for the sake of good ; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause iroir](Toiy.€p 
ra Kam iva iXdrj ra dyadd is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
rt . . . fi»7, in the other with \eyovaw otu could be brought 

out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation : W m fcdyw 

d/xaprooXoff, tcpivoixai J icat [^rt J — #ca^d)S /SXucr^iy/iou/xe^a, Ka\ KaOtas (^aorl 

riv€£ fjiids \ty€iv on — 7 roi^crcop.€P ic.r.X. There is a very similar con- 
struction in vv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, us [ffpof] rrjp tpbei^ip rrjs biKaLoavPTjs avrov, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. ‘It is somewhat similar 
when in ch. ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes vv. 15 
and 13. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘ The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works ; it is the gift of God.’ He? 
was represented as saying ‘ therefore it does not matter what a man 
does' — an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi, i ff., 15 ff. 

Sip rh KplfAa k.t.X. This points back to ri crt Kplpoiiai ; the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ; the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself wath brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


TJlSriVEIlSAIi PAIIiUKB TO ATTAIIT TO 
BiaHTEOHSKESS. 

III. 9-20. If the case of us Jews is so bad, are the 
Gentiles any better ? No, The same accusation covers both. 
The Scriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which is laid down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pss. V, cxl, X, in Is, lix, and again in Ps. xxxvu Aftd if 
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the Jew is equally guilty tvith the Gentile^ still less can he 
escape ptmishrneut ; for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is fiis own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fidfihnent of Laiv^ has proved a failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not remove it, 

•To return frorq this digression. What inference are we to 
draw ? Are the tables completely turned ? Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed passive) by the Gentiles ? Not at 

all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 1 8- 
32, ii. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 
of sin. ^°The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps. xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, ^hhat there is 
none to show any intelltgence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. ^^They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path. They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much as a single 
right-doer among them. This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just as a grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it wdth corruption, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted] : the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under their smooth and flattering lips. So, as it is described in 
Ps. X. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom. “ Then of Israel it is said [with abridgment from LXX 
of Is. lix. 7, 8] : They run with eager speed to commit murder. 

Their course is marked by ruin and misery. With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). i LXX] : 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

^•Thus all the world has sinned. And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from the consequences of his sin. bor when the 
Law of Moses denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 
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that the Jew loo might have his mouth stopped from all excuse, 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

This is the conclusion of the whole argum^it. By works of 
Law (i. e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God's sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men's eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 

9 . TL OUR ; * What then [follows] ? ' Not with n/joexofi^Oaj because 
that would require in reply ovdep ndvros, not 6v ndvrcos, 

Trpo€xofJL€0a is explained in three ways : as intrans. in the same 
sense as the active 7 rpo€x<ii, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive, (i) TrpoexdpifBa mid. = irpoixofi^v (^praecelltmus eos 
Vulg. ; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
^Apa TTfptcrcroR Trapa rovs "EWrjpas y Euthym.-Zig. tx^pev ri ttXcor 

KOI €vboKtpovpt€v ol ’louSoIoi ,* Thcoph. * Do wc^ think ourselves better ?' 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
7rpo€xop€v, the common form in such contexts, (ii) 7rpo€xdpi€$a trans, 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘ put forward as an excuse or 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?' RV, marg.y ‘Have we any 
defence?' Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen tI oZv cannot be combined with npo^x^V^^^^ 
because of ou ndpTcas, (iii) irpo^x^pi^^a passive, ‘ Are we excelled ? ' 

‘ Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles) ? ' a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, Ot. Norv, III ad 
loc). Some of the best scholars (e. g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the text of RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile : how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew ? 
The answer would seeife to be that a different kind of ‘ advantage ' 
is meant. The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is hisioricy it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges ; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18-32). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take npoexofi^Oa as pass., 
but give it the same sense as Trpoe'xop^^v, ‘ Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God ? ' 

irpo€xop€0a t V. 1. TrpoKarixopfv TTtptaadp T>* G, 31 ; Antiochene Fathers 

(Chrys. [ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS. 

but not the best, tenemus aniplhts ) : a gloss explaining Trpoex- in the same 
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'way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. A L read 

ou irdi'Tws. Sc^ictly speaking ov should qualify irdpTcos, * not 
altogether/ ‘ not entirely/ as in i Cor. v. lo ov TrdvT<os roTj nopvois 
rov Koa-pov tovTov : but in some cases, as here, irdvroys qualifies ov, 
‘altogether not/ ‘entirely not,* i. e. ‘not at air {?iequaquam Vulg., 
oiibapSis Theoph.). Compare the similar idiom in ov irdw ; and see 
Win. Gr, ki. 5. 

irporjnaadiieOa : in the section i. i8-ii. 29. 

o|j.apTiav. In Biblical Greek tnro with dat. has given place entirely to 
vTTo with acc. Matt. viii. 9 dvOpcoTros dpi vird i^ovaiav is a strong case. The 
change has already talien place in LXX ; e. g Deut. xxxiii. 3 irdvres ol 
^yiaapevoi uttiJ rds /cal ovtoi vtto ak elai^ 

10 . The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different parts of the O. T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘ A favourite method was that w'hich derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Charaz), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa ' (Edersheim, Life and 
Times, &c. i. 449). We may judge from this instance that the 
first quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
— though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
O. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
ix. 25 f, ; 27 f. ; xi. 26 f. ; 34 f. ; xii. 19 f. ; 2 Cor. vi. 16. Here the 
passages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (=:Ps. liii. 1-3 [Hi. 2-4]), 
ver. I free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; v. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
[cxxxix. 4] exact : x. 7 [ix. 28] free ; Is. lix. 7, 8 abridged ; Ps. 
xxxvi [xxxv]. I. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase : see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 

As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has had a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here: vv. 13-1S got imported bodily into Ps. xiv [xiii LXXJ as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common^ text of the LXX i.e. the 

unrevised text current in the time of Origen). They are still found in Codd. 
N*BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om. N®’‘A), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet., and so into 
Jerome’s first edition of the Psalter (the ‘Roman’), also into his second 
edition (the ‘Gallican,’ based upon Origen’s Hexapla)^ though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale's Bible 
(a.D. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers’) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (a.d. 1537), and also into the ‘Great Bible* 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in if 40). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it was retained as being familiar and smoother to sing, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611, The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an ♦ to the 
passages found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book ; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps. xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
quoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, quod multi ignorantesy de 
tertio decimo ^salmo sumptum putantj qui versus [^rixoi] in editione Vulgata 
[i. e. the Koivi] of the LXX] addiii sunt et in Hebraico non hahentur (Hieron. 
0pp. ed. Migne, iv. 601 ; comp, the preface to the same book, ibid. col. 568 f. ; 
also the nevdy discovered Cominentarioli in Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 24 f.), 

10 . Some have thought that this verse Avas not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, hUaios for Ttoioiv 
XprjcTTOTrjTa and ovbi €15 for om tcmv hos. In the LXX this clause 
is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there keeps to his text ; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The Sixaioj ‘ shall live by faith ' ; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true 61x0105 and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 

11. ouK cariv 6 otukiuk: non est qui intelligat (rather than qui 
intelligii); Anglicb, ‘ there is none to understand.' [But ABG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. text read arwiiavy as also 
(B)C WH. text €KCr}T(ov, without the art. after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, jion est requirens Deum (Vulg.) ‘ There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.'J 

6 orwiwv : on the form see Win. Gr. § xiv, 16 (ed. 8 ; xiv, 3 E. T.) ; Hort, 
Intr^ Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174!. 
Both forms, cwikoj and crvvta?, are found, and either accentuation, owkqjv or 
ffvvim, may be adopted : probably the latter is to be preferred ; cf. ^4>i€ from 
dtptcp Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 

12. afxa : * one and all.' 

^XP€i<o 9 ri<ray : Heb. = ‘ to go bad,' ‘ become sour,' like milk ; 
comp, the agpuos dovXos of Matt, xxv. 30. 
ffoi&v (sine artic.) ABG &c. WH, text. 

XpiiaT^Ttira = ‘ goodness ' in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘ utility ' rather than specially of ‘ kindness,' as in ii. 4. 
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Jus Jvos: cp. the Latin idiom ad unum cmnes (Vulg. literally usque ad 
unuvt). B 67**, \VH. marg, omit the second oiD/r ianv iarriy votwv 
XPV^rdrrjra tws lv< 5 s]. The reading^ of B and its allies in these verses are 
open to some suspifcion of assimilating to a text of LXX. In ver. 14 B 17 
add aifTwy (JLv r 6 arSfui avTufv) corresponding to a\>ToO in B’s text of Ps. x, 7 
[ix. 28]. 

13 . Td<|)05 . . . l8oXiou<rai/. The LXX of Ps. v. 9 [10] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather linguam 
suam blandam reddunt {poh'unt), or perhaps lingua sua hlandiuniur 
(Kautzsch, p. 34): their tongue do they make smooth* Cheyne; 

‘ smooth speech glideth from their tongue * De Witt. 

cBoXiovo-av : Win. Gr, § xiii, 14 (ed. 8 ; xiii, 2 f, E. T.). The termina- 
tion -<7aK, extended from imperf. and 2nd aor. of verbs in -ya. to verbs in -ai, is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by no 
means confined to it ; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a * Boeotian ’ form, as by others * Alexandrian.' 

16s daTriSa)!/: Ps. cxl. 3 [cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite (as in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent* in 

De Be 

14 . Ps. X. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28] : ol dpas to 
ord/jia auToC jiya >cal mKpiai xoi ddXov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural : arSfia avrmv B 1 7, Cypr., WH. marge 

TTiKpia : Heb. more lit. = fraudese 

15 - 17 . This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX ; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15-17. 

ot Trades' avrioy ciifxa* 

(rvvTptpfia Koi rdKanrcopla ev rais 
oddis avTwVj /cat oddp elprjurjs ovk 
i'yvwaav. 


Is. lix. 7, 8. 

ol de Trades avTcov [eVt froprjpiav 
TpexovaiJ raxivol ckx^cli alpa [/cat 01 
didKoyKrpol avrwv dLokoyierpol and 
^ 6 p(i>v^e crvvTpippa /cat raXaiTraipia 
iv Ta 7 s odois avTd>u /cat dSdv elpi]vr}S 
OVK oidani [/cat ovk eari Kpicris ep 
rats odois auTwt']. 


alpa dpamop Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachus. 
[From the Hexapla this reading has got into several MSS. of LXX.] 

d<pp 6 vcpv (for and (p 6 vcuv) A : oidaai B Q*, &c. ; iyvoiaav A marge 
(Q = Cod. Marchalianus, XII Holmes) minusce aliq, 

10. What is the meaning of this verse ? Does it mean thal: the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (d popos ^ O. T.; 
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vofiov rr^P na\aiap ypa(j>rfv ovopdCei, fiepos rd 7 rpo<t>r)TLKd Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles ? So most commentators. Or does^ it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (o popos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. So Gif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that ail men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages wffiich condemned them, and held 
that — whatever happened to the Gentiles — they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of 6 v 6 pos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single pas^ge in St. Paul where 
6 vopos clearly= 0 . T. (i Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. ii) : 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
XXXV. 19) ; (ii) that in the corresponding clause, rots ip rw p6p<a 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense; (iii) that in ver. 21 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive.: for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used 6 vdpos in the wider 
sense ; for this one instance is as good as many ; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using ; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on 6 6 dpaTos in ch. v. 12). 

Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes o v6pos = Law in the 

abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 

Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of o vopos, 

X^yct . . . XaXct : Xeycii/ calls attention-to the substance of what 
is spoken, XaXeit/ to the outward utterance ; cf. esp. M<^Clellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

<}>pctY‘jJ : cf. dpa 7 r 6 \ 6 yi]Tos i. 20, ii. I ; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

uTToStKos : not exactly ‘ guilty before God," but * answerable to 
God." vTTobiKos takes gen. of the penalty ; dat. of the person injured 
to whom satisfaction is due (twp dnr\aario)P virobiKOS e(TT(o TW ^\a(f>dipTt 
Plato, Legg, 846 B). So here : all mankind has offended against 
God, and owes Him satisfaction. Note the use of a forensic 
term. 

20. StoTi : ‘because," not ‘therefore," as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there is 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men"s 
eyes to sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vii. 7 ff. 

StKaiwOi^aeTat : ‘ shall be pronounced righteous,’ certainly not 
‘ shall be made righteous ’ (Lid.) ; the whole context {ha nap nropa 
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(ppayfjy vTToStKos, cVcottiov avrov) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict, 

TTaffa (rdpi : ma|i in his weakness and frailty (i Cor. i. 29 ; i Pet. 
L 24). 

emyj'wcris : ‘clear knowledge’; see on i. 28, 32. 


THE HEW SYSTEM, 

III. 21-2 6 . Here then the new order of things comes im. 
In it is offered a Righieotisness which comes from God biVt 
embraces man^ by no^ deserts of his but as a free gift on tJm 
part of God. This righteousness y (i) thotigh attested by jth'e 
Sacred Booksy is independent of any legal system (ver. ; 
(ii) it is apprehended by faith in Christy and is as widp as 
mans need (vv. %^y ; (iii) it is made possible bw the 

propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25) ; which Saci'ifice 
at once explains the ^lenient treatmcjit by God of pasft sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteoiisness 
(vv. 2S, 26). 

It is precisely such a method which is offeved in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man — and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. 22 method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 

upon works but on faith, i. e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. ^^The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God’s presence. ^*Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation to 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. “^When the Messiah suffered upon the 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, to 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
^as in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith. The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
Uct to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
^ns of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
off atonement : ^®but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He\ purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
conie, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
rightjeous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
right J-ous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 

2iA hi : * now* under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Ollfr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘ as it is,' on the 
ground that the opposition is between two s/a/es, the state under 
Law apd the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relation^ corre.^pond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time , so that pwi may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 

25, 26 fivcTTrjpiov . .\. (jiavepaOevTOS . . . vvv, Eph. ii. 12 , 1 3 vvpi 
de . . , fyevT]6TjT€ eyyvs, Col. i. 26, 27 /xvarTrjpiov to airoKeKpvppevov . . . 
vvv de e(f)av€pco6r}, 2 Tim. i. 9, lO ;)(apiv dode'iaau , . . npo ;(pora)V 
aloivlcau (pave p 006 eiaav de pvv, Heb. ix. 26 vvvl de arm^ cVi avvre'Keia 
ra)v aiojvcov . . . irecpavepiarai. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp, in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii. 23, 25, 
iv. 3, 4 ; Heb. i. i) ; and (ii) that (pavepoiKrdaL is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above I'it. i. 3 
Katpoii idiots, I Pet. i. 20 cV* ierxaTQv t^v p^poywi^). The leading 
English commentators take this view. 

An allusion of Tertullian’s makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
verse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 
cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Marc. v. 4). 

Xwpls vojxou: ‘apart from law,’ ‘independently of it,’ not as 
a subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative for 
Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

BtKaioai 5 i/T| 0€ou : see on ch. i. 1 7. St. Paul goes on to define 
his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essentially 
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the righteousness of God; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outconfe of the Divine attribute of righteousness, working 
its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25) ; the next step is the subjective apprehension 
of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the believer 
(ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down for man to 
attain to righteousness was by the strict performance of the Mosaic 
Law ; now that heavy obligation is removed and a shorter but at 
the same time more effective method is substituted, the method of 
attachment to a Divir^ Person. 

'Tr€<}>a»/€pwTat. Contrast the completed cf^avepayens in Christ and 
the continued aTroKaXvyj/ir in the Gospel (ch. i. 16) : the verb 
(jiavfpovaOai is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘ manifested ’ to 
the sight of men ; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 

I Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim.*i. 10; i Pet. i. 20; i Jo. iii. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Pleb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, i Pet. v. 4; 
I Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness' are 2 Tim. i. 10, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace,' and i Jo. i. 2, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘ life.' 

fiapTupouix^KTi K. T. X. : another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for : cf. Rom. i. 2, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33 > 
X. 16-21; xi. i-io, 26-29; XV. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. 8e turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out ; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself .only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30 ; i Cor. 
ii. 6 ; Gal. ii. 2 ; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

TTio-Tcws *lT|aoO Xpio-Tou I gcu. of object, ‘ faith in Jesus Christ.' 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald {Der Glaube Jem 
Christi u. der chrisiliche Glaube^ Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 

the Taith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 

Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, tliat 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham.^ If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
But, although ably carried out, "the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced ; the theory brings together things, like the ■nians 'Irjaov 
Xpicrrov here with the mans Ofov in iii. 3, which are really disparate ; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

’Itjo-otj XpioTTov. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop Ir/aov (so too WH. mai-g.) ; A reads kv XpiarZ 'lr]aov, 

Kal €7rl Trdvras om. N* A B C, 47. 67**, Boh. Aeth. Arm., Clem.- Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr.-Alex. Aug. : ins. D E F G K L &c. knt vauras alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd.^ so that els nduras /cal km irdvras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading els would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, kni ‘ extension to ’ them. 


23. ou ydp i<TTi SiaoroXq. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile ; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own ; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

-qp.aproi'. In English we may translate r this ‘have sinned' in 
accordance tvith the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present : see note on ii. 12. 

uorTepoCn-at : see Monro, Homeric Grammar^ § 8 (3); mid. voice = 
*^/eel want.' Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 rl ert varepd) ; 
(objective, ‘ What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me ? ’) with 
Luke XV. 14 Kal avTos rjp^aro va-Tepeiadai (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to feel his destitution). 

rfjs 8d|ir|s. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word : 

(i) = ‘ opinion' (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,' ‘reputation' (Rom. ii. 7, 10; 
John xii. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 
LXX as translation of Heb. ^123 = (i) ‘ visible brightness ior 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. ii ; i Cor. xv. f^; ancldiepfice 

(ii) the brightness which radiates from the preseri0^ of God, 

the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. 10), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (i Kings viii. ii; 2 (I^hron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. Ixxx. i ; 
Ex. XXV. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, ‘the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. ii ; comp. Eph, 
i. 6, 12, 17; iii. 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii. 18). Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 30 ibo^aatv with Rom. v. 2 eV’ rrjs 
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^o^rjs Tov Geov, viii. 1 8 rrjv iieXXovo'av So^av aTTOKaXvcp^Iji'aiy 2 TilXl. 

ii. 10 do^rjs alcDviov). The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, ‘the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
above that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come)/ It is explained that ‘ the glory ' was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam’s face 
(Weber, Alhyn. TheoL p. 214). Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as in process of being recovered : the physical sense is also 
enriched by its. extension to attributes that are moral and 
spiritual. • 

The meaning of in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 43 
[ed. Beiisly = vi. 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607], where the state of the blessed 
is described as negue meridiem^ neqtie noctem^ neque ante lucent [perh. for 
afiteluciunt\ vid. Bensly ad loc.\ ncque nitorem, neque clariiatem, neque 
lucent^ nisi solummodo sflendorem claritaiis Altissimi [perh. = aixav'^aaiJLa 
'Tifiarov]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Dei fulgehit 
Claritas ; Dotninus enim crit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The blessed 
themselves shine with a*brighlncss which is reflected from the face of God : 
ibid. vv. 97, 9$ [Bensly == 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche] quomodo incipiet 
vulius eorum fulgere sicut sol, et quomodo incipient stcllaruni adsimilari 
lumini . . ,fest inant ettim videre vultuni \eius\ cui serviunt viventes et 
a quo incipient gloriosi mer cedent recipere (cf. Matt. xiii. 43). 

24. StKatoupLci/oi. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty, 
(i) Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. 6rr. § xlv. 
6 b) make 8tKaLov{jL€voi mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by vaTcpovvrai. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on dcopmv : men are far from God’s glory, because the 
state of righteousness has to be given them ; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of vo-rcpovurai is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles ; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order, (ii) va-Tcpovorai biKaiovpevoi is taken as = v(tt€- 
povicrm Ka\ biKaioivrai (Fri.) or = varcpovpevoi hiKaiovvTai (Tholuck). 

But this is dubious Greek, (iii) diKawvpcvoi is not taken with what 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as irois 
Knvxcb/xc^a; (Oltr.). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted, (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va. and Ewald, to make ov yap 
. • . varrcpoivTai practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom, 
biKaiuvpepot ‘ as suggeslcd by Ttavres in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to Tout tncTTcvovras in ver. 22/ No doubt such a construction 
would be irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is too 
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irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near S, parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. l8, 19 avp^Trefxyp^aixcu de TOP ddeXfpop . . , o 5 
6 € 7 TaiPOS €P TO) €vayy€\i(o . , . ou fiopop fie, aXXa Kai x^iporovrjdeU (aS if 
os C7raii'€irai had preceded). 

Swpedi/ tt) auToO xt^P^Ti. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of avroO further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free ‘favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (fiid rrjs dTroXvTpdxrecos), 

dTToXuTpwaews. It is contended, esp. b^ Oltramare, (i) that 
Xurpoo) and aTroXvrpoo) in classical Greek = not * to pay a ransom/ 
but ‘ to take a ransom/ ‘ to put to ransom/ or ‘ release on ransom/ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
dnoXiiTpccaLS is Pomp. 24 noX^cav alxp-aXuiroap dnoXvTpa)a£is, where 
the word has this sense of ‘ putting to ransom ') ; (ii) that in LXX 
Xvrpova 6 ai is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi, 6, 
XV. 13; Dcut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, See.: cf. also unoXvrpcocTd 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ^release' of a slave by her master). The subst. 
dnoXvTpo^cns occurs Only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
d pov dTToXvrpwcrecos ^XOe of Nebuchadnezzar^s i*ecovery 

from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, BeL 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Pechtfert. u. Versohi. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages d’KoXorpincns denotes ‘ deliverance ' simply without 
any idea of ^ransom.' There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) dovpai rqv avrov 

XvTpov dvrl TToXXcoVj and in I Tim. ii. 6 6 dovs tavruv dvriXorpov vTrip 
TTUPTcoPj and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought/ or ‘bought with a price' (i Cor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23; Gal. iii. 13; 2 Pet. ii. i; Rev. v. 9: cf. Acts xx. 28; 
I Pet. i. 18, 19), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the XvTpov retains its full force, that it is identical with the Ttpr}, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cosi of man's redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been ; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 

TTjs €v XpwTT^ T7)(ro{). We owe to Hanssleiter (Der Glmihe Jesu Christie 
p. 1 16) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase kv Xptar^ or iv 
XpiffTw *Ir)<iov occurs there is no single instance of the variants ip ^Irjffov or 
ip 'iTjaov Xpicrf. This is significant, because in other combinations the 
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variants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, because (v Xpicr^ 

and €v XpiGT^ 'Itjg. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 

Jesus. • 

25. irpoiOero may = either (i) * whom God proposed to Himself,' 

‘ purposed,' ‘ designed ' (Orig. Pesh.) ; or (ii) ‘ whom God set forth 
publicly ^ Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 

cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. Por (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine Trpodearis 
in ch. ix. ii (viii. 28); Eph. iii. ii (i. ii); 2 Tim. i. 9; also 
I Pet. i. 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii. i oh kot cKpOaXpovs 
*Irjcrovs Xpiarot 7Tpo€ypu(j)T] faraypcopevas. But when We tum tO the 
immediate context w§ find it so full of terms denoting publicity 
(TTft^aWporoit, els evbei^Lv, TTpbs Trjv epbei^iv) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a visible manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made. 

IXacTTqptoi^: usually subst. meaning strictly 'place or vehicle of 
propitiation,' but originally neut. of adj. iXno-T^pios (IXacrT^ptov 
iiriOepa Ex. XXV. 1 6 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 
as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
lieb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for the ' lid of the ark,' or 
' mercy-seat,' so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va. Lid. Ritschl, Rechifert, u. Versokn, 
ii. 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic avrov in Iv tw avTov alpan] (ii) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage ; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif. has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense ; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ' the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
does not shrink from this ; he says expressly invenies igiiur , . . esse 
ipsum el propitiatorium el poniificem et hosiiavi quae offeriur pro 
populo (in Rom. iii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.). But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb. ix. 23~x. 22, where 

Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the LKaa-rrjpiov, The Christian i\a(TTi']pioPy or 
' place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross. It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to irpoiBero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which w’as withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking iKaerropiov is to supply with it 6 vpa on the 
analogy of o-oiTrjpiovy reXea-rripioy, This too is Strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri. 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear ins^tance of i\a(TTr)piov 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that tXacrr. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘ instrument or means of propitiation.’ 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to 6p, There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj. at this date {IKaarfipLov pmjpa Joseph. Antt. XVL vii. i ; 
i\a(TTT]plov OavaTov 4 Macc. xvii. 22 *, and other exx.). The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context# that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 

The Latin versions do not help us : they give all three renderings, pro- 
pUiatoriunti propitiatortm^ and propitiationem. Syr. is also ambiguous. 
The Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Je«^ish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. * When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone ; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow- man * ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, , 
Tract. Joina, viii. 9, ap. Winter u. Wunsche, Jiid. Lit. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, Tracts Joma^ v : * R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of lour kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings” (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, “For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you ” (Lev. xvi. 30). If a man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, “ I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes” (Ps. Ixxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
“ Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die ” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
and trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement all being Ho 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. 21 (?) 
“Only” i.e. when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ {pp. cit. p. 154). 

* Some MSS. read here did . . . tov Ikaarrjpiov tov Bavdrov airatv (O. F. 

Fritzsche ad toe.). 
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T‘?)S 'irCcTTfojs: iriffr^cus KC*D*FG 67** <3/., Tisch. WH. text. 

The art, seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to Std 
iriarecus *L X. in vet. 22 ; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
but there is a strong phalanx on the other side ; B is not infallible in such 
company (cf. xi. 6 ). 


iv Tw afijoG aipari : not with 7r/<rrea>p (though this would be 
a quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad loc.), but with ^poeO^To 
l\a<TTr)piov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
^life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev.^vii. ii ; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life ; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Ep.Jo p. 34 ff. ; 
Heb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

CIS : ih denotes the final and remote object, 7rp(Jf the 

nearer object. The whole plan of redempition from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God's 
Righteousness. And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence sec below. For 
see on ch. ii. 15: here too the sense is that of * proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

els ci'Sctfii' Tijs 8iKaio<ruj'ir|9 auroG. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 
particular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 
The whole Sacrificial system was symbolical ; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world's development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer. No. The necessity for it still 
existed ; the great fact of sin and guilt remained ; there was still the 
same bar to the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T» 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ' The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice * below. , 

Stcl TY|K irdpccrii^: not ‘for the remission/ as AV., which gives 
a somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to Std, and also a \vrong sense to mipfcriv, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.^ 
For the difference between ndpco-i? and dcpcais see Trench, 
p. iioff. : Trdpfcrij = * putting aside' temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted ; d(j)€<Tis = 
‘putting awajf,* complete and unreserved forgiveness. 

It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested by 
Wisd. xi. 23 [ 24 ] Kal irapopaj dpapTypara dvOptVfrcoy (Is perdvoiav. There 
will be found in Trench, c/>. cit. p. in, an account of a controversy which 
arose out of this verse in Holland at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. 

d|jiapTT)|j.dT<i)K : as contrasted with d/xapr/n, dpdprrjpa = the single 
act of sin, dfiapTia = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

Iv rfi dvoxfi: fv either (i) denotes motive^ as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. V. eV, 5 e) ; or (ii) it is temporal, ‘ during the forbearance of 
God,* Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other, 

dvoxt}'. see on ii. 4, and note that dvox^ is related to ndpeais as 
xdpts is related to 

26 , irpds T^v li/Scifii' : to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause : the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before dtd ttjp ndpfatv somewhat 
lengthened; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this : ‘ Whom God set forth as propitiatory — through 
faith — in His own blood — for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so th^t He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus/ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from €ls to Trpdff ; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘ the same display ' as that just mentioned ; (iii) Td>p npoycyo* 
pdrm dyuapTr}p.dT(i>p seems to be contrasted with ip pvp Kaipcp ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoroughly agrees with St. Paul’s style 
elsewhere: see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

SiKaioK Kal SiKatoCrra. This is the key-phrase which establishes 
tlae connexion between the htKatoavvri OeoC, and the dtmwavptj iK 
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TTtVrectff. It is not that * God is righteous and yet declares righteous 
the believer in Jesuj/ but that * He is righteous and also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.' The 
words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘ righteousness ' which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. 

€K TTiflCTccjs ! ‘ hiiji whosc ruling motive is faith ’ ; contrast 
ol ch. ii. 8 ; 6 (jol ipy<op vojiov (‘ as many as depend on 

works of law') Gal. iii. lo. 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice* 

It is impossible to get rid from this passage of the double idea 
(i) of a sacrifice ; (2) of •a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase Iv rS avrov dlpan carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to iKatjrrjpiov — 
whether we directly supply 6 vpa, or whether we supply imBfpa and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj. in agreement with ov — the fundamental idea which underlies 
the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated ? the answer can only be ‘ God.’ Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son, 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(i) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on alpa is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9 ; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13 ; Col. i. 20 {bia rov 
atparos Tov aravpov). We have it for St. Peter in I Pet. i. 2 {pavnerphu 
aiparos) and 1 9 (riplco dlpari a)y dpvov dpd>pov Kai d(r7r/Xoi;). For 
St. John we have it in i Jo. i. 7, and in v. 6, 8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, vii. 14, 
xii, II, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp, i Cor. xi. 25 with Matt* 
xxvi, 28 ; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, xiii.,8 dpt^lov iajiaypivov : 
cf. V. 9) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, pavriafios 1 Pet. i. 2 ; Heb. xii. 24 ; 
cf, Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice : to 
the Passover Qohn i. 29, xix. 36; i Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the Mamb' in i Pet. and Apbc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii. 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; ix. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps i Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; i Pet. ii. 24); lo the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb.ix. 15-22); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. viii. 3; Heb. xiii. ii; i Pet. iii. 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, i Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28 ; Acts v. 30 f., Apparently; i Cor. xv. 3; 
2 Cor. V. 21 ; Eph. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14 and 20 ; Tit. ii. 14 ; Heb. i. 3, 
ix. 28, x. 12 al. ; i Pet. ii. 24, iii. 18 ; i Jo. ii. 2,iv. 10; Apoc. i. 5). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 

Ka\ crx^bov iv lup-ari irdvra KaBapi^erai Kara rbv vopov^ Kai 

olpaTiKxvarlas oh yivfrai acpecris). The use of the different words 
denoting * propitiation ’ is all to the same effect {IXaa-Trjpiov Rom. 
iii. 25 ; iXaa-pos i. Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10 ; tXda-Kfo'dai Heb. ii. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices — and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion — and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification. 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 
passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches 
the subject from a* thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point, In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford {Tht 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14 f.), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 

‘ None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preachor. But the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men ^ho have tried to gain it have learned — that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it for them . . . Some day or other 

— probably now very soon — too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 

glory even of this world — not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it alw^s has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.' 

After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the w'hole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently showm that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block in the w^ay of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah liii. No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it — a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and show’s beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them all translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. J 6 hn and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘Propitiation.* We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling * which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘ fiction of mercy.* All 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil’ 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the me,rit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 


CONSEQUENCES OP THE NEW SYSTEM. 

III. 27-31. Hence it follozvs (i) that no claim can he 
made on the ground of human merits for there is tio merit 
in Faith (vv. ay, a 8 ) ; (a) that Jew and Ge7itile are on the 
same footing, for there is but one God, aiid Faith is the only 
means of accepta7tce zvith Him (vv. 29 , 30 ). 

An objector may say that Law is thus abrogated. Oft the 
co7ttrary its deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraha77i will show (ver. 31 ). 

There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works — in which there might have been room for 
merit — but one of Faith. Thus (olv, but see Crit. Note) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22 ] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
He is not God of the Gentiles. Is that so ? Not if I am right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition — Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous' 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised — the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance. 

The objector asks : Does not such a system throw over Law 
altogether ? Far from^t. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 

27. ^?€K\€t£r0ir} : an instance of the ‘ summarizing ' forc'' of the 
aorist; ‘ it is shut out once for all,' ‘ by one decisive act.' 

St. Paul hns his eye ratl^er upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 
continued result. In I^nglish it is more natural to us to express decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result — * is shut out.* 

8ta TTotou i/d|jLou : voixov here may be paraphrased ‘ system,' ‘ Law ' 
being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘ constituted 
order of things,' — Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of v 6 yLOs would be ch. vii. 2I, 23 ; viii. 2 ; x. 31, 
on which see the Notes. 

28. oui^ recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that yap gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Xoyifd/xf0a ydp, helps that coherence. [The Jew's] boasting is 
excluded, because justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

avv B C D® K L P &c. ; Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.) ; Chrys. Tlieodrt. ah ; Weiss 
RV. WH. margr. NAD^EFG ah plur.\ Latt. (Vet-Vulg.) Boh. 
Arm. ; Orig.-lat, Ambrst. Aug. ; Tisch. WH. text RV. marg. The evidence 
for ^dp is largely Western, but it is combined with an clement (N A, Boh.) 
which in this instance is probably not Western ; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits in this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (B C in 
Epp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Gospp.), We prefer the 
reading yap. 
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. BiKoioCaOai: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous/ not ‘ is made righteous " ; cf. on i. 1 7 . 
ai'OpwTToi' : any human being. c. 

29. ij presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it. Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith,, faith in Christ. 

|j(.6vov ; iLKiVdiv B aU plur.y WH. marg , ; perhaps assimilated to ’lovBalojy 

• . . Kal 

30 , et'ircp ; decisively attested in place of i-nehfp. The old distinction 
drawn between ct rr^p and u ye was that d vep if used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, d ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831 ; Baumlein, Griech. Farlikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek ; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both d irep and d ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. MonrOy Ffomeru Grammary §§ 353, 354 ‘The Particle 
•nep is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition iript, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyondy exceedingly. Accordingly vep is intensive y 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c. . . . 7€ is used like rrep to emi^hasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however intensify the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as truCy but only calls attention to the word or fact. ... In a Conditional 
Protasis (with os, ore, el, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such : hence 
€t ye if only, always supposing that. On the other hand ei rrep means 
supposing ever so much, hence if really (Lat. si quidem)l 

€K TTioTcws . . . 8 id Trjs TTioTcws : €K dcnotcs ‘ source,^ 5td ‘ attend- 
ant circumstances/ The Jew is justified cac ttiottccos dia jrepiropLrjs : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. The Gentile is justified Ik ma-TecDs kqI Sid rijs ma-reeos : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out ; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘ both law and impulse.’ 

Sid ttJs TTiffTews = ‘ the same faith/ * the faith just men- 
tioned/ 

31. KarapYoCfjicv ; see on ver. 3 above. 

vd|jLov lorTw|i€v. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, vopov must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it == the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St, Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see — not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith — of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent. All 
these things are realized in Christianity, 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christiafiity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom, xiii. lo TrXiJpca/ia ovu vofiov ij dydirrj compared with Gal, V. 6 
nioTis 6i* dydnrjs fpfpyovfifvi]). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 

IV. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works — as sofneihing earned, but by the free gift of God in 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state ^ 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks is due, 7iot to 
sinlessness hit to God's free forgiveness of sins. 

^ Objector. You spfeak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. ^If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works — those illustrious acts of 
his — he has something to boast of, 

St. Paul. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 

* For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. XV. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but ‘ Abraham put faith in God,’ and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

* This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is not an act of 
favour. ®But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing >vonderfuI) but the ungodly^— to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

*Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy ' (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works : ^ ‘ Happy they,' he 
says, — not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,' but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. ®A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.' 
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IIT. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the w’ay of putting this is affected by tw^o thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘ excluded.' Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove ; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues — main issues in ch. iii which, become side issues in 
ch. iv — the claim of ‘ advantage,' or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. Pie is of course 
still a supposed objector ; St. Paul is really arguing with himself ; 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on iii. i ff.). 

1 . The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of cupYjK^mi. (i) 
K L P, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after t6v 
iTpondropa It is then taken with Kara adpKa : ‘ What shall we 

say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God ? ' So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. [Euthym.-Zig. however, 
even with this reading, takes Kara adpKa with narepa : vnep^arbu yap 
TO Kara dapica]. But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) SACDEFG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after ipovp^v. In that case Kara crdpKa goes not with (vprjKevat but 
with Tov TTpondropa rjpwv which it simply defines, ' our natural pro- 
genitor.' (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit evprjKivai altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain' 
drops out and we translate simply ‘ What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather ? ' &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy ; it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of either of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
righteousness — the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
the nature of A/s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul’s ? The idea of ‘ gain ’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. 1,9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of evprjKepm as probable with WH. 
fexf Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 ovtos 

rjv ov €i7rov, 

1 - 5 . One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. i 
irporr&TOfxi ® A B C* al.) is decisively attested for traTipa, which is 

found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote *APpafx (with Heb. of Gen. xv ; cf. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture substituted 'A^padfi. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout : he (Quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver. 17. In ver. 5 a small group (N D* F G) have dereiS^v, on 
which form see WH. Int^od. App. p. 157?.; Win. Gr. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 

rhv TTpoirdropa Trjp.wi'. This description of Abraham as ‘ our fore- 
father ’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of * our fathers ' 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (i Cor. x. i). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of all believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike, — though it is true that he would have added 

* not after the flesh but after the spirit.' Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew : along with 
Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips, he connects toi^ irpondr, 
with Kara <rdpKa, It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
{Rom, and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating €vprjKfmt to the margin, 
still does not take Kara adpKo with top irpoirdTOpa 

2 . KauxTipia : ‘Not materies gloriandi as Meyer, but rather 
gloriaiioy as Bengel, who however might have addedyjc/(2 ' (T. S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm, on i Cor. v. 6). The termination -pa denotes 
not so much the thing done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans ut sup. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,* but the idea of 

* ground ' is contained in or rather in the context. 

AXV ou irp^s Toi' 0€($K. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after Kavxrjfin, St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a Kavxw^ 
absolutely — before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory, — 
but it was another thing to have a Kavxnf^a before God. There is 
a stress upon r 6 u Qedv which is taken up by ra 0e« in the quola^ 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God, He might have done so 
if he could have taken his stand on works ; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith.' On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. IXcytaOrj : metaphor from accounts, * was set down,* here * on 
the credit side*’ Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vii. 8 (av Be 4 >ay^v ^dyr) , . . ou 

Xoytcr^i^O’CTat alr^, Xvii. 4 \oyL(T 6 ij(rcTm tw dvOpoanfo eKeit/ta at/xa, &C. 

The notion arises from that of the ‘ book of remembrance * (Mai. 
iii. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. Ivi. 8 ; Is. ixv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. i ff.), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the * books ’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12 ; comp, also 
* the books of the living,’ * the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Enoch, Jubilees y and Test. XII Patr., on which 
see Charles on Enoch xlvii. 3 ; and in more modern times, 
Cowper’s sonnet * There is a book . . . wherein the eyes of God 
not rarely look ’). 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Altsyn. TheoL p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(ibid, p. 280 ff. ; Ezek. xviii. 2 ; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here ; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality — righteousness. 

4 Xoyta 0 if] avTta els SiKaioo’urrjv : was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘ righteousness.* The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. i Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
xxix. 17 (=xxxii. 15); Lam. iv. 2; Hos. viii. 12. The exact 
phrase iKoylaOr} avTM €ts diKotocr. recurs in Ps. cv [cvi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. § xxix. 3 a, (p. 229, 
ed. Moulton). 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, Altsyn. Pal&st, 
TheologiCy p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
righteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its^abode in the Tabernacle {ibid, p, 1 83). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three {^ihid. p. 118) was perfected (i) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law, But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham’s faith y as constituting merit (see Mechilia 
on Ex. xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad loc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given belo\v). 

4 , 6. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

6. ^iri Toj/ StKatoCi'Ta: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous' or 
* acquits,' i. e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul’s more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is fakh in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See on i. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rovrlari mtmvovri 
Zti dvvarai 6 Qibi rov hv a<r(&tiq. tovtov i^cu<pv7js ov fiovov 

$(pM(7ai Ko\d(j€wSt dAAd Hal biKaiov rtoirjaai (comp, the same writer on ver. 2 5 
iVa diHai'ovs 'f)pds iroi^crp). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. su_p.) that 
SiHaiovv mi not ^to make righteous* but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.* 
It might however be inferred from that SUatoy rroirjaai was to be 

taken somewhat loosely in the sense of * treat as righteous.* The Greek 
theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 

ihy do-ePr) : not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 
case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word is probably suggested by 

the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii. i. 

6. AapiS (AaueiS). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. i, 2), 
Heb. iv. 7 (= Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David's which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name of 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David’s ; see Driver, Introductioriy p. 357. 

Toj' ixaKapi(rfi6if : not * blessedness,' which would be paKafuoTijg 
but a ^pronouncing blessed'; /xaicaptfctv rci'a=‘to call a person 
blessed or happy ' (rovg re yop , . . ical rdiV 

Tovg OaoraTovt paKapiContv Arist. Hth. Nic. 1. XU. 4 ; comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. iTTLTaa-is Be icai Kopvcf)^ rip^s koI B6^rjs 6 p.nKapiarp6sy ‘ Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise '). St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 1 5. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed ? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. MaKcCpiot, K.T.X. This quotation of Ps. xxxii. i, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul ^s confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

ftoKdptot is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 

So N«ACD«FKL&c.: NBDE(?)G, 67 **. o 5 is 

also the reading of LXX (y N®* R“). The authorities for ov are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(t? B + D) and it is on the whole more probable that has been assimilated 
to the construction of Kofi^taOai in vv. 3 , 4 , 5 , than that ov has been 
assimilated to the preceding Siv or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following ov : $ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 

ou XoytiniTai. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms ; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, ‘ Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon*: see Ell. on i Thess. iv. 15 [p. 154], and Win. § Ivu 
3 * P- 634 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St fames. 

It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St. James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen, xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history ; and they draw from it the 
conclusion — St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous martt 
epyav (Rom. iii. 28 ; cf. iv.i-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous ej cpycoi/ #cal oIk €k marTfoas fi6vov (Jas, ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv, 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham's 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii, 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
particular incidents, Abraham's belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis ; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
foundations of bis system. St. James, occupying a less exceptional 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham’s life, and so harmonizes 
the text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St. Paul mean different things by 
* faith,’ and as wa§ natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the rest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘ faith,* he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews’ ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Of course he too believes in the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory* (Jas. ii. i). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the substraium or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(7rpocra)7roXiji/rta), If he were questioned about it, he would put it on 
the same footing as his belief in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and^ as we should say, a ‘ good ’ man ; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sinceiiiy? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘ Conduct is three-fourths of 
life.’ He therefore demands — and from his point of view rightly 
demands — that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God ; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Clirist 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. i, 12, 15), as his 
opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say that 
a man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
be easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the otfier ? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable.. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment ; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ' faith ' as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. I 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians^ P* ^57 ed. 2) that 
Gen. XV. 6 was a standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees : ‘ Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness' (i Macc. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.). The 
Avhole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. The Talmudic treatise Mechilia expounds the verse at 
length : ‘ Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel's having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them ... In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord ; for it is said, “ and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness (quoted by Lft, ut sup, p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text : and it was indeed inevitable that it should be 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. 

It might thereforebe contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament writers are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
Jews; but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 
Faith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy ; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow tjjat the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this *. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be {and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul's labours ; and as there was always 
at his elbow the little colerie of St. Paul's fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul’s hearers had really understood him 1) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Apostle’s teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man's person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. i ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary sets of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 

* Besides what is said above, see Introduction § 8, It is a satisfaction to 
that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr, Hortl Judaistic 
Christianity y p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a^misuse or 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s teaching on the part of others gave rise to 
bt. James s carefully guarded language.’ 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH ANT> CIRCUMCISIOH. 

IV. 9-12. T/ie declaration made to jAbraham did not 
depend upofi Circumcision. For it was made before he was 
circumcised : and Circumcision only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The reason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the un^ 
circumcised as well as the circumcised. 

® Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘ happy.* Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his faith that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. ^®And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
”And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised. The reason being that he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes : at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness ; and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham*s faith — that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 

10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision : the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other in 
Gen. xvii. lo ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. 

11. TrepiTOfjLTjs. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be iv arifLfi^ diaOfjKrjs (Gen. xvii. ii), between God and the 
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circumcised. The gen. mpirofjLrjs is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a sign ‘ consisting in^circumcision/ ‘ which was circumcision.' Some 
authorities (A C* «/.) read TTfpiToprjv. 

o^payiBa. The prayer pronounced at the circumcising of 
a child runs thus: ‘Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant/ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘ The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh oP Abraham'; Shemoth R, 19 ‘Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh/ 
Many other parallels will be found in Wetstein ad loc, (cf. also 
Delitzsch). ^ 

At a very early date the same term cr(f>payL 5 was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passages 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 {Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad loc., and Hatch, Hilbert Lectures ^ 
p. 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘ the 
mysteries and some forms of foreign cult ' ; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these ; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish. A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einjluss auf das Christentum 
(Gbttingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
(Tcppayis is fully discussed. 

Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to, and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 
he puts in the mouth of an objector: dXV ip€ir Kal p^v ir^pnirprirai 6 
\ads *is Cippayida. dXXci iras ^vpos *cai ’'Apaif/ Kai ndvTfS ol l€p€Ts rwy €lb(jj\Q}v, 
dpa ovv KaKUvoi Ik rrjs tiaOr]Kr}% avTwv tiaiv ; dA-Ad Kal ol AlyvTrrioi \v -mpi^ 
ropr) ilaiv. The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant, 

els eti'ai, k.t.X, Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St, Pauls view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham's faith, h aith 
was the real motive power ; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham's faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian's faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i. e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles), us t 6 denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose, 

vardpa ircivTwv twv TrioTcuovTwi'. Delitzsch (ad toe,) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘ the first of my faithful ones/ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus, Gemara on Biccurim, i. i, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his bei^ause 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘ father of many nations,' lit. * a great 
multitude'; ‘he was so,' the Glossator adds, / because he taught 
them to believe.' 

8t* dKpoPuarCas: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.' did of 
attendant circumstances as in did ypafiparos koI mpiropijs ii. 2 7» 
did iTpoaKdppaTos iaQiovri xiv, 20. 

12, Tots o-Totxovo't. As it stands the art. is a solecism : it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St, Paul's meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are both circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before (ttoixovuiv, rolf err. is found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (i) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rolf may be the 
remains of an original avroly : but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul's dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

aroixoCau aroixett' is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘ march in file ' : Pollux viii. 9 t 6 di ^dSot crrolxop KaXcIrac, 

Kal TO p€V ihai Kara prjKos (vynir rd di i(f>ti^s Kara ^d$oi (rroixtlv, 

‘ the technical term for marching abreast is C^y^iv, for marching in 
depth or in file, aroixfiv ' (Wets.). 

On ov )a6vov rather than p6vov in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 
JIJ. and 2\ § 481. 


Jezvisk Teaching on Circumcision. 

The fierce fanaticism with w^hich the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of Jubilees 
(xv. 25 ff.) : ‘ This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days ; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction ; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God, . , , 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
not keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law ; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
And there shall be g^reat wrath from the Lord against the children 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever/ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God's favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can^o down to Gehenna (Weber, Alisyn. TheoL 
p. 51 f.). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a part in the act {ibid. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
* father of many nations ' {ibid. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a * holy seed/ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PKOMISE AND LAW. 

IV. 13-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law, For it turned on 
Faith and Promise which are the very antithesis of Law, 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers^ Gentiles as well ^as Jews^ and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise, 

Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. **If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise : Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
^®For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise. It only 
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serves to bring down God's wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man's side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraliam's descendants — not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who could 
lay claim to a faith like his. ^’Thus AbraHam is the true ancestor 
of all Christians as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. 5 

‘A father' (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee 

13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and^ marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews — Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one which 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed new in 
Christianity. 

13. ou ydp, K.T.X. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

8 id I'dfjLou: without art., any system of law. 
if) iTrayyeXta: see on ch. i. 2 {TrpotiTrjyyeLXaTo)^ where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the whole Jewish race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T. ; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 

The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. a to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.d. : 4 Ezra iv. 27 capiet portare quae in temporibus iustis 

* There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
suggested to him by th^ verse which he quotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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repromissa sunt ; vii. 14 si ergo non ingredientes tngressi fuerint qui vivunt 
angusia et vana kaec^ non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita ( — rd dwo- 
K€ifX€pa Gen. xlix. ; idid. 49 (i 19) ff. quid enim nobis prodest si promissum 
est nobis immortale tenipus^ nos vero mortalia opera egimus? See. Apoc. 
Baruch, xiv. 13 propter hoc etiam ipsi sine timore relinquunt mundum 
istum, et fidentes in laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quern promisisti 
eis. It will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical. The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and future ; the Christian idea 
is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 

auTpi' cTmi Koapou. What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (i) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen, xii. 7 ; xiii. 14 f. ; xv. 18 ; 
xvii. 8 ; cf. xxvi. 3 ; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing — that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son ; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants ; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that throug*h Him A.'s seed should enjoy world-wide 
dominion. 

8td 8iKaioaovT)s marew?: this * faith -righteousness ' which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14 . 01 iK yofiou: ‘the dependants of law/ ‘vassals of a legal system/ 
such as were the Jews. 

KXt]pov< 5 juioi. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with P'aith to 
which that Promise was annexed ? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 

16 . This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously ; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
law is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
see iii. 20, v. 13, 20, viL 7 ff. 

ov 84 for ov ydp is decisively attested (K A BC Sec.). 

Trapdpa(n$ is the appropriate word for the direct violation of 
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a code. It means to overstep a line clearly defined: peccare est 
iratisilire lineas Cicero, Par ad, 3 (ap. Trench, Syn, p. 236 ). 

16. maTcws. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with Ik either 

Tj K\r}p 0 V 0 }J,la i(JTLV from V. 1 4 (LipS. Mey.) or r; inayyiKia iarrtu from 
V. 13 (Fri.), but as rrjv eVayyeXiai^ is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was'=‘The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith.’ The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

€ts TO cTi^ai. Working round again to tlie same conclusion as 
before ; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to do 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘ father,’ 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 

ABBAHAM^S FAITH A TYPE OF .THE CHRISTIAN’S. 

IV. 17-22. Abraham s Faith was remarkable both for its 
strength and for its object : the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ^ birth frofn the 
dead I 

23-25. In this it is a type of the Christians Faiths to 
which is annexed a like acceptance and vohich also has for 
its object a ^ birth from the dead^ — the Death arid Rcsiir^ 
rectio7t of Christ, 

^"^In this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
represented as standing — that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet unborn. 

In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope^ and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen. 
XV. 5) ‘ Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.' 

Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
a hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed ; he took 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife ; and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief made him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; h(i 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 

having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. ^^And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

*^Now when all* this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view but we too — the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith. Abfaham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead : and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 

17. iraWpa, k.t.X. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5 . The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., pairem fremeniis iurhae, i. e. ingeniis multitudmis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 25 ). 

KttTcVai'Ti ou eTrioTTCuac 0€ou : attraction for Karevavn 0eou w im- 
(TTevae : KarevavTi describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. i ff.). 

j^woTToioOi'Tos : ‘ maketh alive.’ St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (i) the Birth of Isaac, ( 2 ) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Uss. in Bibl. Greeks p. 5 . 

KaXourros [tg ovra ovra^. There are four views : (i) KaX.= 
*to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = 'to call into being, issue His creative fiat’ (most 
commentators); (iii) = 'to call, or summon,' ' issue His cominands 
to* (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation ’ (Fri.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context ; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by ws 5i/ra. The choice remains betjveen 
(i) V;i). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 

more^^^^fible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imagi|jive grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of ihif^view may also be quoted Apoc, Bar, xxi. 4 0 qui fecisii 
ter ram audi me » qui vocasti ah initio mundi quod nondum erat, et 
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ohediunt tihL For the use of icaXcIv see also the note on ix. 7 
below. 

18. €15 yei^laOat = fiorc yfviaOai ; * his faith enabled him to 
become the father/ but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

ouTws ^trrai : = Gen. xv. 5 (LXX). 

19. a<r 0 «virjoras. Comp. Lft. in Journ. of Class, and Sac. Philol. 
iii. 106 n. : ‘The New Testament use of with a paFliciple . . . has a much 
wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 
principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of looking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the finite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the dependent negative \x.i\ and not by the absolute ov. 
Rom. iv. 19 ... is a case in point whether we retain oh or omit it with 
Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, “he so considered his own 
body now dend, as not to be weak in the (?) faith.” * This is well expressed 
in RV. ‘ witlwut being weakened,* except that ‘ being weakened ’ should be 
rather ‘ showing weakness ’ or ‘ becoming weak.* See also Burton, M, and T. 
§ 145 - 

Karci'cStjae HABC some good cursives., some MSS. of Vulg. 
(including Pesh. Boh,, Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen's Greek), Chrys. and others ; ov KaT€v6r)(T€ D E F G K L P 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. bis, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. al. 

Both readings give a good sense : KaTivorjae, ‘ he did consider, and 
yet did not doubt" ; ov KarevoTjat, ‘ he did nol consider, and therefore 
did not doubt." Both readings are also early: but the negative 
ov Kar€v 6 T]<r€ is clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity : the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 

titrApxuv : * being already about a hundred years old.* May we not say 
that Uvai denotes a present state simply as present, but that virdpx^iv denotes 
, a present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as related to past time vorhandensein, dasein, Lat. exisiere, adesse, praesto 
esse* Schmidt) ? See esp. T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm, on i Cor. vii. 26 : ‘ the 
last word (yirdpxfiv) is difficult ; it seems to mean sometimes “ to be origin- 
ally,** “ to be substantially or fundamentally,** or, as in Demosthenes, “ to be 
stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it : comp. 
{jimptis, “property” or “substance.*’ The, word however asks for further 
investigation.* Comp. Schmidt, Lat. u. gr. Synonymik, § 74. 4. 

20, ov 8i€Kp(dT) : ‘ did not hesitate * {rovrianv ovdi IviZolaacv ovSi 
0 akf Chrys.). hicucpivuv act. *= diiudicare, (i) to ‘ discriminate,’ or ‘ distinguish * 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3 ; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31 ) or persons (L » .v. 9 ; 
I Cor, iv. 7); (ii) to ‘arbitiate* between two parties (i Cor. v](^* hia- 
Kpiveaeai mid. (and pass.) « (i) ‘to get a decision,* ‘litigate,’ ‘ojl ;ite,* or 
‘ contend * (Acts xi. 2 ; Jas. ii. 4 ; Jude 9) ; (ii) to ‘ be divided aga. st one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.* The oUier senses are all found in LXX (wSere the 
word occurs some thirty times), but this is wanting. It is however well 
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XV. 20.] 

established for N.T., where it appears as the proper opposite of mans 
manvaj. So Matt. xxi. 21 iav marip, ical dtaKptOrjre : Mark xi. 25 ts 

av (iirp , . , ml hv rjj mpZiq, avrov dXA.d mar^v^Q : Rom. xiv. 23 h 

diaKpiv6fx«vos, kBiv ^yV) KaraKtKpirai^ on ovk hx manois : Jas. i. 6 alrelrat 
Iv marei fxijbev btaxpivofievos : also probably Jude 22. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second century and later: e.g. Protev. Jac, ii 
ditovaaaa 5 e Mapid/x SieKpiOrj Iv iavr^ ^iyovaa, k.t.K, (quoted by Mayor on 
Jas. i. 6) : Clem. Homil. i. 20 Trfpi ttapahoBuarjs aoi dXrjOftas SiaKpiBrjarf : 
ii. 40 rr€pl Tov p6vov xal dyaBuv 0 cou 5iaKpi$7jvai. It is remarkable that a use 
which (except as an antithesis to martvciv) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 
proximity to Christianity. A parallel case is that of the word dirf/vxos (St. 
James, Clem. Rom., Ilerm., Didach^y &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of idAs. 

lk€Sui/a|j.cjdir] 'irtoTTci. rfi TriaTei is here usually taken as dat. of 
respect, ‘he was strengthened in his faith,’ i. e. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be fir} daBeurjcras 
rf} nloTTCL above ; and the surrounding terms {Sifxp/^7, n^ifpotpopijOeis) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make rf} TTLcrrei instrumental or causal, like dTria-na to which it 
stands in immediate antithesis : cV€§. rp ttIot. would then = ‘ he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. to v€V€Kpa>pL€Pov 
avTov aSipa €V€bvpapd)$r)). According to the Talmud, Abraham wurde 
in seiner Natur erneuert^ eine neue Creatur {Bammidbar Rabba xi), 
um die Zeugung zu voUbr ingen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind : comp. Heb. 
xi. II, 12 zriVret Koi avrr} J^dppa Bvpapip €ls Kara^oXrjp cFTrepparos 
Hoi Trapa xaipov fjKiKias . • « 5t6 xat d(j> €p6s iyepprjOrjeraPf Koi ravra 
p€P€Kpayp€P 0 Vj Ka3d>s rd darpa rod ovpapov rw rrXrjBei (observe CSp. bvpapip 
fXajSe, P€P€Kp(op€Pov), This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Buthym.“Zig. (JpedvpapcoOr} €is iraiBoyoPiap r^ nlarfi' ^ ivebvpapdiOr} 
TTpof Tr}v nlarip). The Other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys., from whom Euthym.-Zig, seems to get his 6 irlanp 

imbeLKPvpevos Bvpdpfois fietrat TrXe/ovoff, 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence : with him ‘ the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ {Beresk, Rabba liii, ap. Weber, Allsyn. TheoL p. 256). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. 
The parallel consists not only in the nature of the two events — 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death — but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

SoOs % 6 iav: a Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii. 19; i Sam. vi. 5; i 
Chron. xvL 28, &c. 
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21. TrXT]po<(>opif]0€ts: 7 r\ 7 jpo(j)op[a = ‘ full assurance/ ‘ firm conviction/ 

I Tbess. i. 5 ; Col. ii. 2 ; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence TT\r)po(^opfnT 6 ai^ as used of persons, = ‘ to be fully 
assured or convinced,* as here, ch. xiv. 5 ; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. I, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,* 
others as = ‘accomplished* (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. iext Lft. On 
Revision^ p. 142): see note ad loc, 

23. 81’ auT^i' pL<5»'oi'. Beresh, R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the history of his 
children* (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitzsch ad loc). 
Wetstein also quotes Taanith ii. i Fraire^^ nostril de Ninevitis 
non dicium est : et respexit Deus saccum eorum, 

24. Tois TTiarevoufTiv : ‘ to us who believe.* St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘ if we believe/ 
which would be TncrTevovaiv [sine arfic,)» 

26. 8ta with acc. is primarily retrospective, = ‘ because of*: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, did may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context, 

Plere did rd mipanr, may be retrospective, = ‘ because of our 
trespasses * (which made the death of Christ necessary) ; or it may 
be prospective, as Gif. ‘because of our trespasses,’ i. e. ‘in order to 
atone for them.* 

In any case did rijv diKatma-iv is prospective, ‘ with a view to our 
justification/ ‘ because of our justification * conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch. vi. 5-8. 


The Place of the Resurrection of Christ in the 
teaching of St. Paul, 

The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 
of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasis 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (i Cor. xv. i~n). 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvji. 31 ; Rom. i. 4; i Cor. xv. 14, 15). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show — at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show — that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be 'vain,' they would be ‘yet in their sins' 
(i Cor. XV. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 

the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God's approval ; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath — 
the opy^ so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26) — had passed away. This is the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. • 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (i Cor. xv. 20-23 > 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. ii ; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects : it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. i-ii. 

A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Schader, Die Bedeutung 
des lebendigen Christus fur die Rechtfertigung nach Paulus, Giittrsloh, 1893) 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schader (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at Konigsberg i 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ ; that which redeems is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but His 
Person [iv $ avoKirptuaiv Eph. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14'). It is as a Person 

that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. v. 21). The Resurrection is proof that this 
' Wrath * is at an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv. 25 ; 
vi. 9, 10 ; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death of Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort s 
significant aphorism : * Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp* 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life’ {Hulsean Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
* one aspect * in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolute value. 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp in 
their entirety. If we could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead to a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL COWSEQUEISrCES OP JUSTIFICATION. 

V. 1-11. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and i emote. The fiearer 
consequences^ peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4) : the remoter consequence^ an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God's love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) is difficult ; the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5~ii). 

^\Ve Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ's we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. ’^He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 25), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. ^ Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials : * and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that in turn strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

® More : our hope is one that cannot prove illusory ; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first lime in this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man — that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians, floods our hearts with the conscious- 
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ness of the Love of God for us. * Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us — not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners I What a proof of love was 
there I For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps for a good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. * But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

^ Here then is an fortiori argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ^ righteous * by coming within the influence 
of Christ's sacrificial Blood — this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier — our escape from His final judgement. For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much moi^ now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
Hjgi^Life. ” And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
w'e are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into w'hich we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
one great step of our reconciliation. 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in w hich he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ ( 5 m v. i, 2, ii 
dis) but more particularly to the Death of Christ {irapeboBrj iv. 25 ; 
amBavt V. 6, 8 ; iv tw alpari V, 9 ; 5 m rov Bavdrov V, lo). He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(iv Tw aepart: cf. iU. 25 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 
exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him ; they may 
strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it. 

1. The word 5t#caiW«/ at the end of the last chapter recalls St. 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 
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method of oblainin<^ righteousness in iii. 21-26, he had begun to 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewish 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 2^-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God’s purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O. T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences' and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully : he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

cxw|A€»'. The evidence for this reading stands thus : excofiev N * 
AB*CDEKL, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others : correctors of B, 

F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
€xa)fi€v. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle's purpose' 
(Scrivener, Infrod.ii, 380 ed. 4); (ii) that 0 and co are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. 10 (cf. 
I Cor. XV. 49) ; (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony, (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. (i), 12, (15); 
viii. 12 ; (ii) in €x<ofi€v inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined : it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘ we should have ' (T. S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of exw/xev it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘ make peace,’ ‘ get ' or * obtain peace ' (which would be 
crx^fifi/), but rather ‘ keep ' or ‘ enjoy peace ' (ou yap cVrt*/ laov ova-ap 
€lpT]vrjv Kai Sodeiaap Karao’x^*' ChryS. ; cf. ActS ix. 3 1 17 f^ep 

ovp eKKXriaia . . . €Lxep elpfjvrfp, ‘ Continued in a state of peace '). The 
aor. part. hiKaitoBepres marks the initial moment of the state elp^ptjp 
€X(op€v» The declaration of ‘ not guilty,' which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in w'hich he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace 'which he has only to realize. 
This declaration of ‘ not guilty ' and the peace which follows upon 
it are not due to himself, but are dia rov Kvplon^ hi^S)p ’iryo-ov Xptarov : 
how is explained more fully in iii. 25 ; also in vv. 9, 10 below. 

Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm, ad loci) discusses the exact shade of meaning 

conveyed by the aor. part. SiKaiouOiprfs in relation to (lpr}Prjv ixoupep. He 

contends that it denotes not so much the reason for entering upon the state 
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in question as the means of entering upon it. No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that 'justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.* But the argument goes too much 
upon the assumption that elp. = ‘ obtain peace,* which we have seen to 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of tiprjvrjv in the passage 

quoted from the Acts, and SiKaiojO., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 

2. iTpoaaYwyqi'. Two stages only are described in vv. i, 2 
though different language is used about them : diKaiaOevres = j? 
7Tpo(Tayci>yr]^ uprjuij = ,* the Kavxr}<Tis is a characteristic of the 

state of the same time that it points forward to a future 

state of fid^a. The phrase fj Trpoaay., ‘ our introduction/ is a con- 
necting link between \lus Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iii. 12) : the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch. The rendering ‘ access ’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer ' — Christ. 

^o’Xqicaii.cj' : not ‘ we have had ' (Va.), but ‘ we have got or 

obtained,’ aor. and perf. in one. 

« 

'Both grammar and logic will run in perfect harmony together if we 
render, through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into 
this grace wherein we stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 
of getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace ; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit * (T. S. Evans in 
Exp, 1 88 2, i. 169). 

T-fi mcTTei om. BDEFG, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. bis. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western ; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element ; so that 
the question is W'hether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = P-f 6, or 5 only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions. Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase on the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing ry maru in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg, (Weiss 
omits). 

cU T^|i' TauTTiv: the ‘ state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters : cf. Gal. 
V. 4 ; I Pet, v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay. s. v. 3. a). 

iarrrjKafiey : ‘stand fast or fiim’ (see Va. and (jrm.-Thay. s. v. 
larrjpi ii. 2. d). 

in iXmSi ; as in iv. 18. 

Tqs So'Jqs. See on iii. 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Sheldnah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure when he enters into that Presence ; man s whole being 
will be transfigured by it. 
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Is the Society or the Individual the proper object of 
Justification ? 

It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments, 
(i) The first is derived from the analogy of the O. T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘ the congregation.' So in regard to ^e Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff., 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement : the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins ' ; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘ confess over him, all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins' 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N. T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts XX. 28 rijp €KKKrj(Tlav rov Qeov [v. 1 . KvptovJ, f/M 
7r€pt€7roir)(raTO dia tov aiixaTos rov Ibiov : but also in I Jo. ii. 2 ; iv. lO ; 
I Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 5f. ; v. pf.), and more particularly in the 
h'pistlcs of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp. ; e. g. Tit. ii. 14 o-wr^pos ^p.S>v ’l. X., 6? 

€d(OK€v iavrbv virep rjpL&v, Iva XvTpoxjrjTai r^pas . . . Ka\ Kadapiarr) enurw Xahv 
nepiovaiov *, Eph. V. 25 f» <5 Xptoroj tfydnija’e r^v CKKXrjaiav^ koi iavrov 
7rapib(iiK€v vTrep airijs' Iva avr^v &yid(Tjj KaOapia-as K.r.X. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iii. 12; Col. i. 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e. g. Rom. viii. 32 vTrep f^piov ndvreav irnpihcoK^v 

avr6v : iii. 2 2 biKaioavinj bi Oeov , . . cip Trdtnras rove mo-revovras ; and 

the repeated tjpeis in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Rechh 
fert* u, Versdhn. ii. 216 f., 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the distinctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 diKaLovvra t6v 
€K iiiar€(as *lr}<Tov : iv, 5 t6v biKtziovvra rdv do-f/ 3 »j, with the COnteXt : 
X, 4 ftf biKaLoavvriv rravrl t<5 m(rT€voPTt (Schader, op, cit, p. 29 n. ; cf. 
also Gloel, Der Heilige Geist^ p. 102 n.; Weiss, BibL TheoL § 82 b, 
referred to by Schader). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christianas. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous ? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity. 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoever undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and immunities 
of that society, St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as wejl as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the same act which makes him also 
member of the societ3\ And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-olf enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘ all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
is normal ; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearts. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that- of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St, 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the interv’ening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the * congregation ’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 
the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 
reach the individual through the community. 

3-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 
out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare the 
Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian {iion solum . . . confundit) and the 
European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary {tHbulatio . . . confundit'). 
The passage is also quoted in the so-called Speculum (m), which represents 
the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian {Classical Review, iv. 416 f.). 

Cyprian. Cod. Clarom. 

Non solum autem^ sed et glortamtir Non solum autem^ sed et gloriamur 
in pressuris, scientes quoniam pres- in tribulationihus ^ scientes quod tribu- 

sura iolerantiam operatur, tolerantia latio paiierdiam operaiur^ patientia 

autem prohationem^ prohatio autcm auiem probationem, probatio auiem 

spent ; sfes autem non confundit, qtiia spe?n ; spes autem non confundit, quia 

dilectio Dei infusa est cordibus nosiris caritas Dei diffusa est in cordibus 

per Spiritnm Sanctum qui datiis est nosiris per Spiriium Sanctum qui 

nobis. datus est nobis. 

verumetiam exultantes licit.', certi perficit Hil. ; proh. vero mllil. ; 
quod Tert.; perficiat Tert. (ed. Vin- spes vero Hil. (Cod. Clarom. = m). 
dob.) ; tol. vero Tert. ; spes vero Tert. 

Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of matter 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed ; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary witli 
the European texts. The renderings tolerantia and pressura are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere {tolerantia Luke xxi. 19 ; 1 Thess. i. 4 : pressura 
Rom. viii. 35; xii. 13; i Cor. vii. 28; 2 Cor. i. 8; iv. 17; vi. 4; vii. 4; 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoc. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also dilectio (to which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found in 
Luke xi. 42 ; John xiii. 35 ; Rom. viii. 35, 39 ; i Cor. xiii. i ff., &c.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in perficit {ferficiat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively tribulatio patientiam operatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 

3. ou jXOKOi^ 8^ (Ja-TTjKafifv dXXa #cat Kav^osyL^Oa, OF ecrTrjKOTCs dXXd kul 
Kavx^y^ifvoi ) : in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 
esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. ii ; viii. 23 ; ix. 10 ; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). 

Kavxu|ji€voi B C, Orig. bis and others : a good group, but open to suspicion 
of conforming to ver. ii (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 
whole inferior, in iii, 28. If Kavxufifvoi were right it would be another 
example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating to an amanuensis. 

Note the contrast between the Jewish which ‘ is excluded ' 

(iii. 27) and this Christian Kavxn^^^> The one rests on supposed 
liuman privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another Kavxnctii (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 
vii, 98 [Bensly*=vi. 72 O. E. Fritzsche] exultabunt cum fiducia et . . . con- 
fuiebunt non confusi, et gaudebunt non reverentes. 
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iv Tais 6Xix|i€(ri. The B\i^€Ls are the physical hardships and 
suiferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; i Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-32 ; xv. 
30-32; 2 Cor. i. 3-10; xi. 23-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his ‘ Gospel ’ that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God’s mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the vn€pvLKC>fi€v of viii. 37 : the whole 
passage is parallel. 

uTTo^ojn^i/: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials ’ (Waite on 2 Cor. vi. 4), ‘ forti- 
tude.’ See on ii. 7 above. 

4 . SoKtfiifi : the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the law recruit ; cf. 
James i. 12, &:c. The exact order of Inopovri and doKip^ must not 
be pressed too far : in James i. 3 ro BoKlpiov Trjs nla-Tfcos produces 
vTiofiovi]. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

1^ Se 8 oki|i^) cXiTiSa. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God’s love, brought home through the Death of Christ ; 
and to this the Apostle returns, 

6. ou KaraiaxuVct : ‘ does not disappoint,’ ‘ does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience : the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
ix. 33 q. V. ; i Pet. ii. 6. 

dydirr] toO 0€oG : certainly ‘ the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God ’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns) : ayaTrr) thus 
comes to mean, ‘ our sense of God’s love/ just as dpr^vt] = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God.’ 

4 KK^X*^Tat. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering, St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘ I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground : I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed,* &c. 

8td nv€ufjiaTos ‘Ayiou: without the art., for the Spirit as imparted. 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i. e. from 
his baptism. 

6. €Tt ydp. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized : — 

€u ydp at the beginning of the verse with m also after 
the mass of MSS. 

€Ti at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 

(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text), 
ety ri ydp (possibly representing Iva ri ^dp, ut quid enini)^ the 
Western text (Latin authorities), 
ft ydp few authorities, partly Latin, 
ft ye B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double crt, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get cn ydp from tva tI ydp, or vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of tisi from the preceding word 
, HMiN ; nor would it be difficult to explain €tl ydp from el ydp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative el 
ydp or ft ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. i, B has 
preserved the original reading fi ye. For the meaning of el ye (‘ so 
surely as ' Va.) see T. S. Evans in £xp. 1882, i. 176 f.; and the note 
on iii. 30 above. 

In more detail the evidence stands thus : eri ydp here with Irt also after 
daOevibv NACD* al.'. en here only D®EKLP &c. : eh ri ydp D'^FG; 
ut quid enim Lat-Vet Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: el ydp 104 Greg. (»*h 
Scriv.), fuld., Isid.-Pelus. Aug.<^/y: ei ydp., . eri boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak,’ &c.) : ct Sc Pesh. : ei ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.] 
It thus appears; (i) that the reading most strongly supported is ert ydp, 
with double en, which is impossible unless we suppose a lapsus calami 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Western reading is eh tl 
ydp, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original i'pa 
ri ydp (Gif., from tit quid enim of Iren.-lat. &c.) : this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is el ydp. (4) B alone gives 
ei ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. i above). 
But the problem is, how to account for the other reading ? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from el ydp to get in yajp by dittography of 
I (eipAp, CHpAp, €TirAp)j or from this again to get eh ri ydp through ditto- 
graphy of e and confusion with c (ecTipAp) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif., of supposing that the original reading was ma 
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ri ydp, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous ^pTi' 
(HMiNfiNjATifAp). There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 
the origin either of €Ti yap or of the group of Western readings ; and the 
primitive variants would be reduced to the two, €i j“Ap and €i r^. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural ei nep, which would be a con- 
ceivable root for all the variations— partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
resorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between pt and the abbrevia- 
tion (b. [For this form see T. W. Allen, Notes on Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS^ (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pi. iii; Lehmann, Die tachygraphischen Ab- 
hiirzungen d. griech.^ JIandschriften (Leipzig, 1880), p. 91 f. taf. 9. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Fragmentum Mathematic iitn 
Bohiense of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Script, Grace. Specim. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely^ practised in the early centuries (cf. Eus. H. E. 
VI. xxiii. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself.] Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak verv 
confidently ; but we suspect that A 7c, as it makes the best sense, may also 
be the original reading. 

eT pe (ei fb) 


eT pc * ei p^p 



ut quid enim 

AaOci^wi/ : ‘ incapable ' of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 

KarA Kaipoi/. St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles ; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4 ; 2 Cor. vi. 2 ; Rom. iii. 26; and on 
the other hand Eph. i. 10 ; i Tim. ii. 6 ; vi. 15 ; Tit. i. 3. • 

7. yAp. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 

a conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this ; He died for declared enemies of God. 

For p 6 \is the first hand of N and Orig. read fibySf which has more 
attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 
sense and in writing. 

OTTcp StKatou. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
vTTcp diKulov and vnep rov dyaBov. They are not expressions w*hich 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. Sec,), but it 
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implied that it is an easier thing to die for the dya06f than for the 
bUaioi, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N. T., calling the one bUaios 
and the other dyaOoy (Iren. Adv* Haer, L xxvii. i ; comp, other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The keeps 
to the ‘ letter of his bond ' ; about the dyaQ 6 ^ there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips, (who make rov dyaOov neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott {FssqySj p. 75) that there is no substantial difference 
between biKaios and dya66s. We ourselves often use ‘righteous' 
and ‘ good ^ as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before dyaOov and not before tiKalov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif., who points out 
that the clause beginning with fx6\is is virtually negative, so that 
SlkqIov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which iHe art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va, Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage, 

8. cruviaTY]av : see on iii. 5. 

TT|K 4auToO ‘ His own love,' emphatic, prompted from 

within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘ scheme of re- 
demption.' Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘ proof of God's love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.’ It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘ the Son.’ 

tV ^tiVTOv d'yATrqv €ts thaoLs h 0c6s A C K P &c. : 6 els ^(xds 

DE F GL: om. 6 ©eos B, There is no substantial difference of meaning, 

as fis ‘fiixds in any case goes with avviarrjffif not with dyairrjv. 

uirep d'lr^Oai'c. St. Paul uses emphatic language, i Cor. 
XV. 1-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9 . St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,' the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ; he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. 22 aifxaTeKxvcrias ov ylverai d(j)e(TLs^ See p. 92, 
above. 
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No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next — the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
operated within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 
Christ. 

81* auToO : explained by the next verse eV rff avrov» That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. KaTT|XX(tYY]|i€K The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual ; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination : see below. 

Cl' rfj EwtJ auTou. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-1 1 ; viii. io,*ii. 

11. KauxwfjLci'ot B C D, &c.) is decisively attested for KavxoifJieda, 
w'hich was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part, is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to Kavxa>iJL(da. In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with (Ta>dr](r 6 [jL€ 6 a), We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of dtKatoviievoL in ch. iii. 24. 


T/ze Idea of Reconciliatiozz or Atonement 

The KaraWayr) described in these verses is the same as the (Iprjvr) 
of ver. I ; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
elp^pij or KardWayTj mean ? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man ? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21 : * ixOpovs, “ hostile to God,” as the 
consequence of aTr/^AAorptw/xeVouf not ''hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some. The active rather than the passive sense of ix^povs is 
required by the context, w'hich (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner ... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.' 

Similarly Westcott on i Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85) : ‘ Such phrases as pro- 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
v. 10 f.). There is “propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He 
“ cannot ” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the IXaapSs, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin.* [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term iXaapos is properly 

K 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated ' : 
and who can this be, but God ?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers, ii. 230 fF.). 

No doubt there are passages where ixOpo^ denotes the hostility 
and KardkXay^ the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(i) In the immediate context we have ttjv ^KaraWayrjv Aa/Sofit*/, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar to which is usually added dwo 

Qeov in the greetings of the Epistles. 

{2) In Rom. xi, 28 ixBpoi is opposed to dyaTrrjToi^ where dyamirol 
must be passive (‘ beloved by God '), so that it is hardly possible 
that ixBpol can be entirely active, though it may be partly so : it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘ hostile.* 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as iKaarr^pLou (Rom. iii. 
25), i\a<rp6s (i Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 

(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man. 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this is only our 
imperfect way of speaking: Kara dvOpwirov Xeyo must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man ; and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
‘ no variableness, neither shadow of turning.* 


THE FAIili OP ADAM AND THE WOBK OP CHRIST. 

V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ I There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast 
For it is true that as Christ brought righteousness and life^ 
so Adames Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throiighout the pre-Mosaic period^ that coidd not be due solely 
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to the act of those who died. Death is the pi^nishment of 
sin; bnt they had not sinned against law as Adani had. 
The true cause then was not their own sin^ but Adam's; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond itself^ like 
the redeemhig act of Christ, 


The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 
and reconciling the sinner, and then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings out forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of Humanity — Adam and Christ. The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through his Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race ; and Sin brought 
with it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. When 
I say ‘ they sinned ’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. ^*Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned, as Adam had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work : and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam’s 
sin. It is this transmitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 

12 . 8tct toCto: points to the logical connexion with what pre- 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 1 1 only (Fricke, De Me 7 ite dogmatica loci 
Paulini ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to vv. 9-1 1 (Fri.), or to vv. i-ii (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng., Schott, Reiche, 
Rtlckert). We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as vv. i-ii. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. 1 1 that 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of life in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects of 
Adam's Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says how they were transmitted ; nor does he even define 
in precise terms what is transmitted. ITe seems, however, to mean 
(i) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. 

wtnrcp. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 

run : oxnrep 8 l avOp^Tzov fj apapTta els top Kocrpov elarjXBej kol dta 
rfjs apaprrias 6 Odvaros • • • ovto) koX Si euos dvOpdinov r) biKaiocrvvr) 
elcr^XBe, teal 8ia rrjs ^iKaiocrvvrjs r; But the WOrds 8id rrjs &pap~ 

Tias 6 Bdvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam : 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative {ds ean tvttos rov peXXoptos) 
to the end of his digression : and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction ofii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

djxapTia: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a malignant 
force let loose among mankind : see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

€1$ tSv Kderpov ctaijXOc: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. 9, 10; iii. 17, 19; vi. 14; ix. 5, 
39; X. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. i Tim. i. 15; Heb. 
X. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

6 Odvaros. Some have taken this to mean * eternal death,' 
chiefly on the ground of vv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life.’ Oltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’ : because (i) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. ii. 17; iii. 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in vv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle's argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
vTr€p€7r€pL(T(r€vcr€v T) is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
respond, In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 

The Western text (D E F G, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin : he makes it a charge against 
the Pelagians that theji understood in the second place 6 Odvaros. 

StTjXOei' : contains the force of distribution ; ‘ made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: Kaddirep tls kX^pos irarpos 
diafids (m Tovs eyydvovs {' like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

<?. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little, doubt that the true rendering is ‘ because.’ 

(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug, and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent *Abdp : ‘ in whom,’ i. e. ‘ in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) ini would not be the right preposi- 
tion ; (ii) w would be too far removed from its antecedent. 

(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent Sdvaros : ‘ in which,’ i. e. ‘ in death,* which is 
even more impossible. {3) Some moderns, taking w as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘ because.’ So (i) * in like 
manner as* (‘all dkd, jus/ as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (=: i(j) 00-01/) ‘ in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as* (‘ all died, in so 
Jar as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) ^ is rightly 
taken as neut., and the phrase i^' w as conj.=‘ because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 

f</)’ y in cl.'issical writers more often means *on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i. 1 13 ernoydds rroiTjffdpcyoi <p rovs dydpas Kopiovvraty ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners,’ &c. The plural k<p* oh is more 
common, as in dp$* Sjv, 1 / uv, Bi wv. In N. T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would propter ea quod, ‘because* : cf. 2 Cor. v, 4 

cr€vd^on€v ^apovp^vor i(l>' ^ ov OeXopev kMaaaOaL Phil. iii. 12 

i<l>* ^ Kal Kar€\Ti(p$r]v vvd X. 1 . (where ‘ seeing that * or ‘ because * appears 
to be the more probable rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of older 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) k(p' ^ dvrl rov tidri 
Xiyovaiv ^Arrucot, oTov kKott^v tlp^dao) (‘because you com- 

mitted the theft ’) /r.r.A. 
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fS irdms tjiiapTOK. Here lies the crux of this difficult pas- 
sage. *In what sense did ‘all sin*? (i) Many, including even 
Meyer, though explaining €0* ^ as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of w is *A 5 dp. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omues peccarunt, Adamo peccante^ 
‘ all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam/ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the w'ords supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of cV would have removed 

all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but lake rjfjLaprov in its usua) sense : ‘ all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.* So Euthym.- 

Zig. : Stdn 7rdvT€9 fjfjLaprov aKoSovB^cravres tS TTporraTopi Kara ye t6 

dpapr^crau The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ : besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam dW. Sin implies law ; but Adam’s descendants had no law. 
(3) It is possible however to take ijpapTov. in its ordinary sense 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows : see the next note. 

It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra. Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adames descendants is due to that malignitas radicis 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum as he had : Et 
deliquerunt qui habiiabant civitatemy in omnibus facientes si cut fecit Adam 
et omnes generationes eiuSy utebantur enim et ipsi corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
25 f.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from Apoc, 
Bai-uch, which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it : see the fuller note below. 

13. fixp*- Y^P K.T.X. At first sight this seems to give a 

reason for just the opposite of what is wanted : it seems to prove 
not that Tvdvres rjpaproPj but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin. This is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘ something * is the effect 
of Adam’s Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii. 12-16); and Jews before the 
lime of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins would have been punishable with 
death. What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the 
giving of the Law, the fate of mankind, to an extent and in a way 
whieh he does not define, was directly traceable to Adam’s Fall. 

dfAapria hk ook ^XXoyctTai k.t.X. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul; see on iv. 15, and 
the parallels there queued. 

IXXoyciTai : ‘ brought into account ’ (Gif.), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem, 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 

iWoyeirai (or IvXoyurai) N^BCDEFGKLP, &c., kWoyarai : 
h(£\oyHTo iXXoyaro A 52 108; tmj>ntalfatur "Vulg. coc/d. AmbrstY. al. 
The imperf. appears to be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the v^rb : i\K6ya is decisively attested in Philem. 18 ; 
but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis : however, as the tendency of the MSS. 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour of iKKoydrai : see Westcott 
and Hort, JVotes on Orthography in Appendix to Introd. p. i66 ff. 

14. ^paai'XcucrcK 6 Odvaros. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the mis- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. 

On the certainty ahd universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp, 
Seneca, Nat, Qnaest. ii. 59 Eodem citius tardiusvi venienditm est , . , In 
omnes constitntum est capitate sttpplicmm et quidem comtituiiom iustissima. 
nam quod niagftum solet esse solatium extrema passuris, quorum eodem 
causa et sors eadem est. Similarly l‘hilo speaks of rkv avfxcpvd v^Kpbv iipmv, 
rd crwfxa {De Gigant, 3 ; ed. Mang* i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts Srt vavrX yfvvijT'^ . . # avfxipvh rb dfxapr&veiv. For parallels in 
4 Ezra and /ipoc. Baruch, see bel^w. 

iirl TO^« jjtil djjLaprf|<ravTas. Anhmberof authorities, mostly Latin Fathers, 
but including also the important i^argin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had sinned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS, known to Aug., the * older |Latin MSS.’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain gra^p 
of critical principles, though it wasi difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to knpw the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr. 
prefers in this case the evidence oa the Latin MSS., because those with which 
he is acquainted are older than/ the Greek, and represent, as he thinks, an 
older form of text. He claims t-nat this form has the support of Tertullian, 
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Cyprian and Victoriniis — a statement whicli we are not at present able to 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
comiption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases the 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv. 19 it inserts it. 

TVITOS (riiiTTcy): (i) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow {rbv rihov 
rojv John xx. 25), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 

inasmuch as such a stamp bears the 6gure on the face of the die, ‘ copy,* 
‘figure,* or ‘ representation *; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
‘mould/ ‘pattern/ ‘exemplar*; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N. T., ‘ an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person.' That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (drrirvffoy i Pet. iii. 21). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine 0r2onomy of revelation : see 
esp. Cheyne, Isaiah^ ii. 170 ff. (Essay HI, ‘ On the Christian Element in the 
Book Isaiah *). 

Tou fiAXoiros. (i) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking toO /xeXX. as neut. = ‘ that 
which was to come' (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul had 
intended this, he would have written roO fxeWouro^ aliovos, (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here 'a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 devrepos or d eaxaros 
’A8d/i (i Cor. XV. 45, 47). If St, Paul had intended this, he 
would have written toC pikkovros *Abdp, (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended. The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future : this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be.’ 6 
p(K\<ov thus approximates in meaning to 6 ipxdp^vos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah *. In any case rov peXKopros = ‘ Him who rvas to 
come’ when Adam fell, not ‘who zs (still) to come’ (Fri, De W.). 


The Effects of Adames Fall in Jewish Theology. 

Three points come out clearly iij these verses: (i) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only tb Adam himself but to his 
descendants ; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin ; (3) and yet in ^pite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive some 
partial illustration from Jewish sou^rces, though the Talmud does 

* ‘The designation “The Coming Oney though a most truthful 

expression of Jewish expectancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah,* 
Edersheim, L. dr* T. i."p„,C68. 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject* 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly : ‘ So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis' {JLife and TimeSy &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freely 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 

(f ) The evidence ig strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘ There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, * two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam’s guiT’ 
{op, cit. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre* 
ponderated. Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 f. 6 0€os rov avOpwirov in dtpSapait } . , . <p66v(p 6^ 

Sta^oAov Bdvaros tlarjXSeu els rhv KdapLov^ where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul’s phrase; Kcchis, xxv. 24 [33] hi ahr^v (sc. r^v yvvaiicd) dnoBv-'' 
CKopiv ndure^. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra r 
j^Poo, Baruch. : 4 Ezr. iii. 7 ct huic (sc. Adamd) mandasti dilige7'e 7 
iuaniy et praeierivit earn; et statini insiiiuisti in etun mortem 
nattombus generationibus) eius'. Apoc. Baruch, xvii. 3 (Adam) 
attuUt ct ahscidit annos eonim gui ab eo geniti fuerunt : ibid. 

Quando peccavit Adam et hjecreta fuit mors contra cos gui gigneren 

(2) We are warned (by Dr, Edersheim in Sp, Comm. Apocr. ot 

to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] dnd ywaiKo^ dp^ij {.^pTias 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin : still it points in that direction ; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (dvb yvv.) the initium 
peccandi. More explicit are 4 Plzra iii. 21 f. Cor enim malignum baiulatis 
primus Adam iransgressus et victus est, sed ct omnes gui de eo nati sunt: 
et facta est permanens infirmifas, et lex cum corde populiy cum malignitate 
radtets ; ct discesstt guod bonum est, et mansit malipium ; ibid. iv. 30 
Quoniam panurn seminis mali seminaium est in corde Adam ab iftiiioy et 
gupitum impietatis generavtt usque nunc, et generat usque dum veniat area : 
ibid, vii. 4 ^ 0 iu quid fccisti Adam ? St emm tu peccasti, non est f actus 

solius tuus casus y sed et nostrttm gui ex ie advenimus. 

_ (3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
bility on the part of all who sin. This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ycr. 1 2 (ad Jin.). To the same effect are 4 Ezr. viii. 59 f. Non enim 
Altissimus voluit hominem disperdiy sed ipsi gui creati sunt coinguinaverunt 
nomen eius gui fecit cos : ibid, ix. 1 1 gui fastidierunt legem meam cum adhne 
crant kabentes libertatem. But the classical passage is Apoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 Si enim Adam prior peccavit y et attulit mortem super omnes 
immaturam ; sed etiam illi gui ex eo nati sunt, unusguisgue ex eis praepa- 
ravit animae suae tormentum futurum: et itemm unusguisgue ex eis 
clegit sibt glonam ftiiuram . . . Non est ergo Adam causUy nisi animae suae 
iantum ; nos vero unusguisgue fuit animae suae Adam. 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summarized by Weber (Altsyn. Thcol. p. 216) : 

* By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the “ evil impulse ” ( cor malignum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts ; before the Fall 
it had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht)l Hence 
when the same writer says a little further on that according to the Rabbis 

* there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, but not such a thing as trans- 
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mission of sin {£s gibt "tine Erhschuld, aher keine 'Erdsiinde)^ the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like Apoc, 
Baruch.') insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 

It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in too 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does not 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as nos 
ver f musquisque fuit animae suae Adam : on the other hand he 
dc^es define more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
(ii. 12-15). elsewhere in dealing w’th this mysterious 

subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
^aving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
’ nature ; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
himself : there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
^ose ; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 

V. 16-21. Sc? fcxr the parallelism: but note also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ/ (i) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin^ the other act all 
bounty or grace! (ver. 15). (2) How differ e 7 it in quantity^ 

or mode of working : one act tainting the whole race with 
sin., and a imdtitude of sins collected together in one only to 
fie forgiven ! (ver. 16}. {3) Hoiv different and surpassmg in 

its zvhole character and consequences : a 7 Hgn of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adanis Fall 
brought sin : Law inci'eased it: but the Woi'k of Grace has 
cancelled^ and more than cancelled^ the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

^®In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends. In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God's bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that one representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality— the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness! of thkt other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
— should havie not only cancelled the effect of the Fall, but 
also brought mrther blessings to the whole race ? There is 
a second differVuce between this boon bestowed through Christ 
and the ill effec^te of one man's sinning. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and 
had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 
gift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 
many faults, and it had . for its result a verdict declaring sinners^ 
righteous. Yet once jnoi^f. Through the single fault of the'*'<s^y 
man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through thr^^ 
sole agency. Much more then sfi^iJ ^Jbe 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable^ a gift which^ous- 
ness — much more shall they also reign, not in deain but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

^^To sum up. On o»e side we have the cause, a single Fall; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act ; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
^®For as through the disobedience of the one man Adam all 
mankind were placed in the ’ class and condition of * sinners,' so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘ righteous.' Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought,* a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
^^Flitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 
its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this 
has been permitted only in order that the Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set up its throne over a people fitted for its sway 
by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life — through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord, 

16. wapdiTTwiJia : lit. ‘a slip or fall sidew^ays,' ‘a false step,' 
‘ a lapse ’ : hence metaph. in a sense not very dissimilar to d/idprrjfxa 
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(which is prop, ‘missing a mark’). It is howevel aoDronriate 
that ^apanr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first d/flecuL^from 
uprightness just as lipapr. is used of the failure of #ort7towMS 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Syn. p. 237 f. 1 ‘ towards 

ToC : ‘ the one man,’ i. e. Adam. i ' 

ol iroWoi': ‘ the many,’ practically = Trdwarver. (!, . ' ’ ^ - 

.rovr in yer. 18, ‘all mankind.’ l/is very misWad! ’ ’"“^translate 
as AV., Ignoring the article, if ‘throun-h the#^^^^ ® f-° translate 
be dead, by the^obedience of sLll 

4: ffaTrace Ss 4y chance ^StTof 

/y§o™f extend n^^^ to ‘many’ but to 

”-is offered them. ^ redemption 

subject t. .ia.r' 

^aving the twu 'Wirfapiviixfi^ar/ cr 

'•''ture * and vet Revision, p. 97, *By this accurate version 

son. ^ir. ^es about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 

had Teen^ prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 

several of the Fathers saw and testified, that o\ irokkoi, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to the one, are equivalent to vdyns, all, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the one* 


TToXXw fiaWoy, What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

1I) Stuped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as 7 doped rrjs 
diKaio(TVPr)s : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters, doped, ‘ boon,^ like dopou contrasted with dopa, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg, Alleg, iii. 
70 ep-tpaaiP peyeBovs reXelov dyaSou drjXovtny (Lft. J^eV. p. 77 ) > COmp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

XdpiTL goes closely with jj doped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 7 cV xdpin, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate h from 7 
doped and connect it with eTreptaraevcre, 


xdpts is more often applied to God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation. As applied to Christ it is (i) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
a Cor. viii. 9) ; (2) the same active favour shown to the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16 . The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply cWt, with the 
second eyivero : ‘ And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara- 
tion of righteousness.’ In the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many : in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

SiKa4.a)fLa : usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a thin^; is declared bUaiov (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right ); here the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared diKaioi, The sense is determined by the antithesis to Kara- 
Kpi^a, StKaicofia bears to diKaiaxTis the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 sup.), 

17. TToXXw fiaXXoK.. Here the a fortiori argument lies in the 
nature of the two contrasted forces : God^s grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man's sin. 

irepio’crciai^ . . , Trjj Scjpcds ttJs SiKaioorunr); XapjSdt^oms. Every 
term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as 
somethirig objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God's free favour ; it is a gift which man 
receives : see pp. 25, 30!., 36 above. 

paaiXcuo-ouo-t. The metaphor is present to St. Paul's mind; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in tne sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘ eternal life ' which is his 
already in germ. 

Sid Tou ’lT]croG Xpiarou. The did here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man : it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles dpa out^, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in vv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scale of blessing in vv, 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis — the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction : origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. ‘ As then, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation — so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life.' There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of di cVo? diKaiafiaroi and of diKaiaxrip (<o^s, 

ivds 8iKaiwp.aTos. Does diKalaixa here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ's Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘ righteous act,' or vnaKofi, of Christ ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with di fp 6 s TrapaTn-wpaTos. So 
too Euthym.-Zig. di hbs diKaicDfiaTOS toC X. r^v aKpav diKaioirvvr^v 
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jTftrXiypwffoTOf. But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to biKalafia as in ver. i6. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by KaraKpifia^ which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether fiwcatwpa can quite 
=: * a righteous act.* God’s sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make cVos neut. in agreement with (Mey.-W. Va. 

Gif) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

SiKaiwaiF ‘ Lifs * is both the immediate and ultimate result 

of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared * righteous * or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. TrapaKofjs . . . Sia Trjs uTraKOTjs. It is natural that 

this aspect of the Fall as napoKOTj should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as vnaKorj : cf. Heb. v. 8, 9 ; Matt. xxvi. 
39 ; Phil. ii. 8. On the word napaKor) a failing to hear,* incuria^ 
and thence inobedientid) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

KaT€<TT< 10 t]aai/ . . . KOTaaTa 0 i^<roKTOi : ‘ were constituted * . . . ‘ shall 
be constituted.* But in what sense ‘ constituted ’ ? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English, If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufficiently clear : it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut. KaTaa-raSTj^oprai has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
in fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 

When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 •^p€is ipva^i 'louSafot, «al ovic iBvaiu 
apapTotXolf he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand -point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as <pv(T€i dpaprakoi: they 
belonged ‘to the class* of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘ criminal class * before it had done anything by its own act 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar : 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12 - 14 ; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to w. i, 2 SifcaiwB€VT€s oZv [Ik irlarfws] tlpi^vYjv (con- 
tained in Kvpiov iipwv *1, X,, Bi* oB Kal 

fTpornywy^v i<rx:f}Kaficv els rijv V ^<y'r^ftafxev. For the use of Ka$i» 

eraaBm there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem, ii. i. 9 ’Eyci; ovv roh pkv 
^ovKopivovs ttoWd ‘npaypara ^x^iv , , » els rovs dpxtKOvs KaTaat'ffCaijjit, where 
fcaraffr. = els rovs Apx^ftovs rdTJopev isujp.') and ipavrbv rdrrai eh robs 
0ov\opivov5 
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20 . irapcKyTjXOci' : * come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing.' St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis * in the Divine 
plan : it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 13-16 ; X, 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning : it is a sort of ‘ after-thought ’ (see the Paraphrase). 

* Why did he not say the Law was given ^ but the Law entered by the way ? 
It was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 
claiming precedence * (ypuCKaipov avrov Btixvvs t^v xpctai' oZaav^ teal ov 
Kvpitsi' nporjyovfihrjv) Chrys. 

im irXcoi'dcTT]. For the force of im comp, eit t 6 €ipai avrovff dvaTro- 
XoyrjTovs i. 20 : the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of laV, but its second and contingent object : law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 

Tti 5^ iva kyravOa ovk alrioXoyias naKtv d\X’ IwjSdffCfws Ijrtv, Ov yap did 
Tovro kdbOrj iva vXfovdcrr}, dW* idSOij fxlv w(TT€ fX€iufaai kcu av€\€iv t6 7ra/)d- 
nTcvfjia' k^€^r) dk Tovvavriov, ov rrapd rrjv tov vSjjiov <pv(TiVf dXKd Ttapd rrjv tuv 
d€^apLlvo3v ^aOvfiiav (ChrysJ^ : a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of IVa (see on xi. ii). 

TrX€o>/da||, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of inXeovacrcp ^ dfxapr, which follows. 

rh TrapdiTTWfia : seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. Ip tw QavaTu. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

8id 8iKaioorui'T|s. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


PatiVs Conception of Sin and of the Fall, 

St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
cannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil ; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word dpapna with its cognates is a case in point. The 
corresponding term in Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark/ Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek a^aprla^ afiapravnu are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘ missing an aim/ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion'; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front ; so much so that in the Concord- 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘ How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ? ' (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
‘Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight' (Ps. li. 4). ‘Behold, all souls are Mine ; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine : the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die' (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this ; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation ; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction. It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound — if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘ injury ' or ‘ wound ' — 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an estrangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know- 
ledge that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer {apLapria 6c ovk 
iXKoyetrai oirros vofiov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere — 
even among the heathen — there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. 19 f. ; ii. 12,14 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt is 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale in 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned to advantages 
and opportunities. 

Why did men break the Law ? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vii. 
^ ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will ; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v. 1 2-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom.v, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications aje not like dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘ Sin entered into the 
world,' the general term ^ Sin' includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals. But in chaps, vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 1 3) ; to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi, 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, ii); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, ii). 

In all this the usage is consistent : a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power ? 
Is it personal or impersonal ? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions arc assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enochs p. 52!.), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. Pie repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan ; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (i Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. ii), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (i Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (i Cor. v. 5; 
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I Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. ii. 9 kot ivepy^iav rod 2aTava ev waaij 
^vvdfjL€t KOI o-rjfiflois Km ripatri : cf. 2 Cor. xi. 1 4). The 

Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 
army of subordinate agents {apX^h KoapLOKparopes tov crKdrovs 

rovTov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 15). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘ the 
god of the existing age’ (o roO aliapos tovtov 2 Cor. iv. 4), and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
8 f. ; I Cor. XV. 24 f.). 

We see therefore that just as in the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps, vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
this ; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person ; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
other language elsewhere, w'c see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency at work. It is at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 

St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
In this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii ; and the question 
naturally arises. What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root ? When we speak of a ‘ Hebrew form ’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human 
race this mysterious seed of sin, w^hich like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission. The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative — the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience ; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long perit^s, are 
naturally and inevitably summed up as a group of single incidents. Their 
essential character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘ a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day.* We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘ sin ’ and ‘disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to whioh later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘heredity.* It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modern science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the^nly kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 
St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dispense with symbols his teaching 
may be obsolete, but not before. 

The need for an Incarnation and the need for an A».onement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything whioh can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are in 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight bearing on the 
interpretation of the N. T. 


History of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of hiKalioaLi, 

In order to complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 

To pursue tlie subject further than that would be beside our purpose; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. 

Just at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation on the Clemens 
subject of Justification meets us. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Romanus. 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N. T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action. He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed?* 

The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. * Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and truth through faith ? ’ (§ 31 ouxt BiKaiocvvrjv Kal 
d\ij$Hav bid, marecos rroi'^aas ;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordination of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ (§ 30 epyois ducaiovfxevoi ml \ 6 yots). But again (§ 32) : ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all men that have been from the beginning.’ But 
L 2 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holdi!.g such beliefs in 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against (§ 33) : ‘ What then must 
we do, brethren ? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsajcc love ? 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least . . . We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned in good works . . , Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will ; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Apostolic period. ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Works,’ ‘ Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life ; the need of dehnition has not 
arisen. The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching/ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘ the 
defect in the dogmatic statement/ (See Lightfoot, Clement^ i. 96, 397.) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy in the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

Origen, How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul’s thought may be 
seen by his comment on Rom. iii. 20 Ex operibus igitur legis quod non iusti- 
• ficahitur omnis caro in cmspectu eiuSy hoc modo inielligendum puio : quia 

omnis qiii caro est et secundum carnem vivit, non potest histijicari ex 
lege Deiy sicut et alibi dicit idem Apostolus, quia qui in came sunt Deo 
placere non possunt {in Rom. iii. 6; 0 pp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lominatzsch). 
But in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 
faith alone (iii. 9, p, 217 et dicit sufficere solius fidei iustificationem, ita ut 
credens quis tantummodo iustificetur, etiamsi nihil ah to operis fuerit 
expletum). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. i). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation ’ {fides ad iustitiam 
repufetur iv. i, p. 240, on Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins ; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
(Luk^e vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
fortassis haec aliquis audiens resolvaiur et bene agendi negligentiam capiat, 
si quidem ad iustificandum Jides sola sufficiat. ad quern dicemus, quia post 
itistificationem si iniuste quis agat, sine duhio iustificationis graiiam sprevit 
... indulgentia namque non futurorum sed praeteritorum criminum datur 
(iii. 9, p. 219, on Rom. iii. 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
(iv. I, p. 234) : rather faith is the root from which they spring : non ergo 
ex operibus radix iustitiae, sed ex radice iustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
ilia scilicet radice iustitiae, qua Deus accepto fert iustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. I, p. 241 ; see also the comment on Rom. ii, 5, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii. 24 the iustitia 
Dei is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

Chrysos* The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
tom. or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is vigorous and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul’s conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed. 
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For example, commenting on Korn. ii. 10 he writes; 'it is upon works 
that punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum- 
cision ’ ; making a distinction which the Apostle does not between the 
moral and ceremonial law. The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
is brought out very well at the beginning of Horn, vii : ' He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 
punishment, then the salvation which is by grace was henceforth necessary/ 

The meaning of hucaioavvrj &cov is well brought out. ‘The declaring of 
11 is righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ {I/om. vii. on iii. 24, 25). It may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the pass^^e which follows. He explains 5td t^v v 6 .p€ffiv rwy 
rrpoyeyovuTojv dfxapTrjfio^m thus : Tjjv ndpcaiv, TovreaTi rijv piupcoffLV, 

ouKtri ydp vyf'm kXms d\\’ wairep awfxa itapakvBlv rrjs dvouBfv e^iiro 
ovT<u Kal 17 ipvxn vfKpoodeiffa, giving Ttapiais the meaning of ‘ para- 
lysis/ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
hiKoioo) seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous,’ even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (Ilotn. 
viii.) huvarai d B(os tuv kv dcel^da ^(^lUKora tovtov i^a'Kpvrjs ovxl KoXdffem 
iXevBipaxjai popov, d\Xd teal dl/taiop iroirjaatf . . , ri ydp paKapios ourcvs 
6 Aa/Sujp d(p((rip dtro xd/)£T»s iro\\<p pdWop 6 dimicuBdSf and on iv. 25 {Horn. 
ix) cTTt TovT<p ydp Kal dTT€&aP€ Kal dviarij ipa biKUiovs (pydarjTai. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes : ‘ He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater : — “ It is God that 
justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just {^iKaiovs diro- 
ipaipii), and such a judge too, what signifieth the accuser ?’ 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the Theodorct, 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an instance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. i, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes : i) niam ph vptp eSw/nJ- 
aaro rup dpapTrjpdrojp r^p d(p€aiP Kal dpwpovs Kal SiKalovs did rfjs rov \ovrpou 
iraWiyyepeaias diTi<priPV irpoaTjKfi vpds Trjp irpos rdp Bedp ycyeprjpipriv 
ijwkaTTfiv (ipT}Pr)p. 

'I'o sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. They put in the very front of 
everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as a rule 
elaborating any theory concerning it: this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning; it is as strong in Ignatius as in any Kter Father; 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works ; they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the beginning 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it ; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul ; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
‘ Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith ’ and ‘ Works/ ‘ Merit ’ and ‘ Grace.’ 

The opinions of St, Augustine are of much greater importance. Although St Augu»- 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the tine. 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Spiritu et Litera and In Psalmum 
XXXI Enarratio //: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Dei 
et iustificationis nostrae nullis praecedentibus mentis nosiris^ sed prae* 
venienie nos miserkordia Domini Dei nostri . . , His purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that onr salvation comes from no merits 
of our own but only from the Divine grace which is given us. This leads to 
three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans, (i) For, 
first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless : nmo computet bona opera sua ante fidem : uhi jides non erat 
honum opus non erat {Enarratio § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5, 
i3fF. of works done not in a state of nature but of grace. In ii. 13 the 
Apostle is referring to the Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel ; and the 
'Law written in their hearts* is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T. : 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii. 3 and Rom. ii. 26 {De Sp. et Lit. §§ 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St. Augustine’s exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle's argument. He makes the whole 
aim of the early portion of the Romans to be tlie proof of the necessity of 
grace. Men have failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to Gpd. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul's argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepted 
by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. Augustine’s exposition is deeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘ infused ’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even more definitely interpreted 
di/eaiova^i of ' making just,’ and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just’ or ‘reckoning just* 
(Ee Sp. et Lit. § 45). But although he admits the two interpretations so 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. So in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: haec est iustitia Dei, quae in Testament 0 Veteri velata, in 
Novo revclatur: quae idea iustitia Dei diciiur, qttod impcrtiendo earn iustos 
facit {^De Sp. et Lit. § 18) : and again : credenti inquit in cum qui iustificat 
impium deputatur Jides eius ad iustitiam. si iustijicatur impius ex impio 
fit iustus {Enarratio § 6) : so non tibi Deus reddit dchitam poenam, sed 
donat indcbitam graiiam : so De Sp. et IJt. § 56 : haec est iustitia Dei, 
quam non solum docet per legis praeceplum, verum etiam dat per Spiriius 
donum. 

St. Augustine’s theory is in fact this ; faith is a gift of grace which in- 
fused into men, enables them to produce works good and acceptable to 
God. The point of view is clearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

Iquinas, This theory as we find it elaborated in the Summa Theologiae, has so far 
as it concerns us three main characteristics, (i) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
It is quite clear that in St. Paul is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man ; but gratia in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification : cum gratia omnem naturae creatae facultatem excedat, eo 
quod nihil aliud sit quam participatio quaedam divinae naturcu quae omnem 
aliam naturam excedit [Summa Theologiae, Prima Secundae Qu, cxii. i). So 
also ; donum gi'atiae . . . gratiae infusio . . . infundit domtm gi'atiae iustifi* 
caniis (cxiii. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets iustijicare to ‘make just,* and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only remissio peccaiorum, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. 2. 
The conclusion arrived at is ; quum iustitiae Dei repugnet poenam dimittere 
vigente culpa, nulHus autem hominis qualis niodo nasciiur, reatus poenae 
absque gratia tolli queat ; ad culpae quoqiie hominis qualis modo nascitur, 
remissionem, gratiae infusionem requiri manifeshm est. The primary text 
on which this conclusion is based is Rom. iii. 24 iustijicati gratis per gratiam 
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ipswsy which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean * made just by an infusion 
of grace ’ ; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 
which a man is made worthy of eternal life, and that tlierefore remission of 
guilt cannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 

(3) The words quoted above, ‘ by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life ’ {diptus vita aeterna) introduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification ; indirectly by its theory of merit de congruo and de condigno 
it introduced just that doctrine of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system. This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiv, where it is argued 
(Art. i) that in a sense we can deserve something from God. Although 
(Art. 3) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can ; Homo meretur uitam aeiernam ex condigno. This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 si filii et haeredes^ it being argued that we are 
sons to whom is owed the inheritance ex ipso iure adoptionis. 

However defensible a complete whole the system of the Sunma may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated ; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justifica* 
tion put forward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the leaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit de congruo and 
de condigno^ was very mftch developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther’s main doctrines were the following. Through the law man learns Luther, 
his sinfulness : he learns to say with the prophet, ‘ there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry : 

‘ Who can give me any help ? ’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 

Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins.’ This is the beginning 
of salvation ; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ. (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 16; 0 pp. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 

(1) In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ^iustilia 
imputata *: Deus acceptat sett repuiat nos iustos solum propter fidem in 
Christum. It is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin : only our sins are not imputed to 
us. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides informis and files formata cum charitaie ; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that fides formata which justifies, with him it is fides informis. 

He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity : faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. lie describes them thus : talia 
monstra portenta et horrihiles blaspkemiae debebant proponi Turds et ludaeis^ 
non ecclesiae Christi. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis Calvin, 
of St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paul’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point. The attempt that had been made to evade the meaning 
of St. Paul’s words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremonial 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on iii. 20) ; again, he interprets iustifican as 
‘ to reckon just,’ in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of jfides informis and formata is condemned as 
unreal ; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be ‘just* We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 15 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned. 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul's point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching 
of ‘ imputation ’ a theory of the imputation of Christ’s merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s meaning. The unreal distinction of jides informis and 
formata, added to Luther’s own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with ‘ personal assurance ’ or ‘ self-assurance.’ More- 
over, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith,’ a phfase which, although once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of awfeir, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church ; and the whole Christian scheme of 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between institia 
imputata and institia infusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus : insiificatio non est sola pcccatorum remission sed etiam sanctificatio 
et renovaiio interioris hominis per volimtariam snsceptioncm gratiae et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

Cornelius A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 

a Lapide. Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii. 13 
that works have a place in justification ; and that our justification consists in 
the gift to us of the Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 
virtues. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctification, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies : then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ’s sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrender 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation ; the one represents the beginning of the process 
of which the other is tlie conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essential one the life of tlie justified on earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved ; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13) : we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share : but we are saved by Christ’s death ; 
and the initial act of faith has been the hand which we stretched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


THE MYSTICAIi UHIOH OE THE CHBISTIAH 
WITH CHRIST. 

VI. 1-14. If viorc sin only means more grace^ shall we 
go on sinning f Impossible. The baptized Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a direct contradiction of the state of thvigs 
which baptism assnmes. Baptism has a double function. 

( 1 ) // brings the Christian into personal contact zvith Christy 
so close that it may he fitly described as union zvith Him. 

( 2 ) It expresses symbolically a series of acts corresponding to 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 

Immersion = Death. 

Submersio7i = Binlal [the ratification of Death). 

Emergence — Resurrection. 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
spiritual sense, and by meafis of his union with Christ. As 
Ch^'ist by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact zvith 
sin, so the Christian, united zvith Christ in his baptism, has 
done 07tcc for all zvith sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. {fTJiis at least is the ideal, whatever 
may be the reality?)^ (vv. Act then as men who have 

thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid ; Law, Sms ally, is superseded in 
its hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 

^Objector. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means more grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning ? 
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® St. Paul. A horrible thought ! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 

® Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs, ‘ into Christ/ 
i. e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him^so intimate that it may 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ — His Death, Burial, and Resurrection, And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense as we may, i. e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

^ When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ — to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

^ For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i. e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. ® For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self — what we were before we became 
Christians — was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism : 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. ’’"For 
just as no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘ Not Guilty ' and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him. 

®But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No; 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and spiritually), w^e believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as w'ell as ethically and 
spiritually) : ® because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been ory:e raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforlh 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

In like manner do jiou Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
inert and motionless as a corpse, in all that relates to sin, but 
instinct with life and responding in every nerve to those Divine 
claims and Divine influences under which you have been brought 
by your union with Jesus Messiah. 

I exhort you therefore not to let Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. Do 
not, as you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin ; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God ; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the regime of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 

1 . The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘ Let us 
do evil, that good may come' (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment ; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a non sequifur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his, great pivot-doctrines, 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 

The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read Imtiivojjxiv for em/xevovinv in ver. i ; 
and not in ver. 2 ; and that rw Kvpicf> ypLcti/ should be omitted at the 

end of ver. 11. In that verse the true position of uuai is after eavrovs 
(N*BC, Cyr.-Alcx, Jo.-Damasc.) : some inferior authorities place it after 
vfKpovs fxiv : the Western text (A D E F G, Tert. ; cf. also Pesh. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 

2. oiTiKcs dTreOdj'Oficv. Naturally the relative of quality : ‘ we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin/ &c. 

3. dyj'ociTe : ‘ Can you deny this, or is it possible .that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves ? ' St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance in the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

€PaTTTia0T|fjL€»' €LS XpioTToi' ‘lifidouv I * wcrc baptizcd unto union 
with' (not merely ‘obedience to') ‘Christ/ The act of baptism 
was an act of incorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. iii. 27 

dcrot ydp us XpidTov e^anrlardrjTe, Xpiarrov 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

CIS yov Odj'arov auroG iPaTTTLcdrjfiey, This points back to dneBavopev 
above. The central point in the passage is deat/i. The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘ into Christ's death * ? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges. The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that , 
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covenant with His People to which Baptism admits them. But this 
is only the first step : the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
believer, 

4 . ffuv€Td<[>T]fxe»' . . . OdmTotf. A Strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect ClV TCV 
Samrov with did tov /3a7rri(T/xaros and llOt with ovv€Tdcj>r]fji€Vj becaUSe of 
(i) f^anr. els t . dav, avT. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in 
the connexion of crvyerdtj). with els Tou Odvarav : death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive, (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions, as may seen by iii. 25 npoedero . , , did Tijs iridTews 
iv auTov alparij where eV rw avTov olfiaTi goes with irpoeBero and 
not with did T^s TTLiTTecos, (ii) The ideas of ' burial ' and ‘ death * are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other — burial is only death sealed and made certain. ‘ Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral ; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him,’ Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not ‘ we were buried into burial,' 
but ‘ we were buried into death/ because ‘ death ' is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. P'or the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 (TvvTa(pevTes adna iv tw jSaTmV/ian iv cS 
leal (rvvrjyip 6 r}T€, 

€ts Toi^ OdmTOK is best taken as = ‘ into that death (of His)/ the 
death just mentioned : so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘ into death ' (in the abstract). In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

Slot rijs 86Jif]s TOU Trarpos : d 6 ^i]s here practically = ‘ power ’ ; but 
it is power viewed externally rather than internally ; the stress is 
laid not so much on the imvard energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation. Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where Uhou 
shalt see the glory of God ’ = ' thy brother shall rise again.’ See 
note on iii. 23. 

6 . o-ufji<|>uTot : ' united by growth ’ ; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grafted into ’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare xi. 17 O'd di dypiiXaios wv iveKeinrpiaOris iv avTolsy ical 
avyKoiviDvds ti^s plO}S koX rrjs ttlottjtos Trjs iXalas iyevov, and TeiinySOll’s 
^grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take ervpftp, yeyov. directly with 

d/iotwft. K.T.X. or whether we are to supply tw xpior^ and make 
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T<S Sixoioifi. dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simpler 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St. Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the rules of formal 
literary composition. 

6. yiv'wffKoms : see Sp. Comm, on i Cor. viii. i (p. 299), where 
yivoiaKCD as contrasted with oiSa is explained as signifying ‘ apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance." A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc.^ ^ noting this," as of tl)e idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 

(i/oDff). 

6 iraXaios avOpwiros : ‘our old self"; cp. esp. Suicer, Thes. 
i. 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected (i; •npoTipa 
n‘o\iT€La Theodrt. ; o Kanyvoicrpivos /Stoj Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 

This phrase, with its correlative t Kaivos &p 9 pcorrofy is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii. 15; 
iv. 23 , 24; Col. iii. 9). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul’s. It 
should be noted however that 6 hrds dvOpajiros goes back to Plato (Grm,- 
Thay. s. v. dpOpcurros, l.e.). 

crvvecrravpuidrj : cf. Gal. ii. 20 Xpicrtw avvearavpajpai. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in Imit. Xti. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon ; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, <&c.) ; but here he is going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism : in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 

KaTapYTjOfj. For Karapy^iv see on iii. 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion : ‘ that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed," reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

awpa Ti]s djjtapnas : the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 24 rod o-to/iaroj tov Oamrov rovrov : 
Phil. iii. 21 TO (T<opa TTjs raTTCivworfws r)pS)v : Col. ii. II [eV rrj dneK- 
du(ret] TOV awparos aapKos. The gen. has the general sense of 
' belonging to," but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context ; ^ the body which is given over to death," 
‘ the body in its present slate of degradation," ‘ the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses." 

Here t6 rrjs dpLaprlas must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, simp/y as such, which is to be killed, but the 
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body as the seat of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave. 

ToC |jiY|K^Ti. SouXcuetK. On rox) with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

rfj djjiapTia : afiaprLa, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster; see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7 . d ydp &TroBavo}v . . . dpaprias. The argument is thrown into 

the form of a general proposition, so that d anodavuyv must be taken 
in the widest sense, ^he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term ' — physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make a^jainst him’: what is obviously true of the 
j)hysically dead is infcrentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
I Pet. iv. I oTL 6 crapKL TrcTraurat dpapTias I also the Rabbinical 

parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad loc, ‘ when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 

Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an *■ acknowledged loctis 

commmiisi which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 

coincidence between the tw4) Apostles. 

ScSiKaiwrat dird Trjs dpaprtas. The sense of dedifcaicorat is Still 
forensic : ‘ is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt.’ The idea is 
that of a master claiming legal possession of a slave : proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable ; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. o’uJi]<ro/jL€i'. The different senses of ‘ life ' and ‘ death ’ always 
lie near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical ; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Plere and in ver. 9 the future eternal life is most prominent ; but 
ver. 10 is transitional, and in ver. ii we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9 . If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

Kupi€u€i. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Plim was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. t ydp diT^Oai'c. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second unidavev (Win. § xxiv. 4, p. 209 E. T.) ; 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases rbv Odvarov ov miBavc Bid. t^v dpapriav 
dmOavi ^p.€T€paPj where however rj dp.aprla is not rightly repre- 
sented by did TTiv dpapriap. 
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rrj dfjtapTia In what sense did Christ die to sin ? 

The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above : Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin' (2 Cor, v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer : rbv ^17 yvovra 
bfiaprlap vncp r]pu>v bpaprlav (nolij(r€Py ‘ the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.* The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 

ii. 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated ; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

l4><iTraS, The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is 'the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices : they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 26, 28; x. 10; also 1 Pet. 

iii. 18). 

Tu ©€w. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power Kvpuvei avrov 
but God. 

This phrase Cv rw naturally suggests ‘ the moral ’ application 
to the believer. 

11. XoYii€a0€ laoTous. The man and his * self * are distinguished. 
The ‘self* is not the ‘whole self,* but only lhafpart of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and dXwQ/or God^ through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

XoYi'ico-0€ : not indie, (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul's manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

iv XptaTw *lT](rou. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
w^e have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul's theology. The 
chief points seem to be these, (i) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘ in * Christ, as 
living creatures ‘ in ’ the air, as fish ‘ in ' the water, as plants ‘ in ’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84 ; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably eV Xpio-rw not iu 'l^o-oO XpicrrS (Deissmann, 

p. 88 ; cp. also Plaussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however fV rw ’170-01/ in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order eV Xp. T. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as rruevpa, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
expression Xpta-rds «/ rm is best explained by the same analogy of 
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* the air.’ Man lives and breathes * in the air/ and the air is also 

* in the man ’ (Deissmann, p. 92). 

Deissmann’s monograph is entitled DU neuiestamentliche Formtl in 
Chmto Jesu, Marburg, 1892. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation— and naturally as one of the most original creations — 
of St Paul. ^ And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Approximations however are found more or less sporadically, in i St. Peter 
(iii. 16; V. 10, 14; always in the correct text ky Xpiar^), in the Acts (iv. 2 
fy *l7;orou: 9, lo iv l)v6pari *l7]aov Xpiarov'. 12 ; xiii. 39 iv rovrtp was 
6 mtTTivwv StKaLovTai), and in full volume in the Fourth Gospel (Ik l/iof, 
fi€V€iy iv ipoi Jo. vi. xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-7; xvi. 33; xvii. 21), in the 
First Epistle of St. John (li' avr^, iv r& vl^ tlvai, pivuv ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, 27, 
28; iii. 6, 24; V. II, 20; ix^Lv rhv vi6v v. 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
{iv *lr)(Tov i. 9 ; iv Kvpiat xiv. 13). Besides the N. T, there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Paul*. The phrase V Xpiartp ‘Irjaov 
occurs in i Clem, xxxii. 4 ; xxxviii. i ; Ign. Ep/i. i. i ; Tral/. ix. 2 ; I\om. 
i. I ; ii. 2. The commoner phrases are iv Xpiarw in Clem. Rom. and iv 
Ttjuou XpiffTu which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between iv *l 7 )aov 
Xpiar& and iv XpiffTw ^Irjaov is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N. T. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase originates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evv. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself. 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of 
but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 

12. pao-iXcu^Tw: cf. v. 21 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 

With this verse comp. Philo, De Gigant, 7 (Mang. i. 266) AmoK 5 i 

dvemarrrjpoavvijs pLiyiarov 1) edp^ ml wpds a&pm olnduffis, 

13 . Observe the change of tense : iraptaTiiKrrc, * go on yielding/ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses 
irapaaTqaaxc, ‘ dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort/ 

owXa: ‘weapons' (cf. esp. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 7; x. 4). 
d^iKlas and BiKaioa-vvrjs are gen. qualiiatis. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14 . dfiapxia ydp. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this aggravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii ; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘ set up a finger-post/ pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a paragraph. It is like 

* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched either 
by Bp. Lightfoot or by Gebhardt and Hamack. There is more to the point in 
the excellent monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in Texte u. Unters, 
»i. 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated, 

M 
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him too to go off at the word v6fiov into a digression, returning to 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 

Tke Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ 

How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union ? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle's own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was ^also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it w^as such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual identification ofwilL In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so pow^erfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts — gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of union. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as one with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ — the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption — His Death, Burial and Resurrection 
— that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness^ it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
same process. That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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a death ; the moment’s pause while they swept on overhead was 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died ? He died to his old sel/y to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that /lew life to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His. It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations rea^. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, ther^ is the distributing of this sense of union 
over the cardinal acts of Christ's Death, Burial and Resurrection, 
Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end ; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him — the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
writings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (i Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(i Pet. iii. 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the a 7 T€Kvrj(T€v of St. James (Jas. i. 18), 


It is the great merit of Matthew Arnold’s Sf. Patel and Protedaniism^ 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul’s teaching. And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 
Matthew Arnold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 
of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle’s mystical language is 
based. He gives to it the name of ‘ faith,’ and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes. Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘ faith ’ in this con- 
nexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes to Eph. iii. 17. It was 
really faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom of all 
the language of identification and union. 

‘ If ever there was a case in which the wonder-working power of attach- 
ment, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous- 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it was 
here. Paul felt this power penetrate him ; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this, 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of faith ’ {St, Paul and 
Protestantism^ p. 69 f.). 

‘ It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul. . . . The elemental power of sym- 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power : to die with Christ to the law of the fleshy to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind. This is the doctrine of the necrosis (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul’s 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality, . , . Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul’s faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say : Die to them I Christ did. If any man be in 
Christ, said Paul, — that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,— he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God ; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same. ... If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. All 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ’s feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all ; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him. ... You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ {ihid. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, The Witness of Gody by the philosopher, T. H. Green 
(Ix)ndon, 1883 ; also. in Works). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul’s teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will do but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

* The death and rising again of the Christ, as [St Paul] conceived them^ 
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were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act — an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death ; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God, , . . God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature — must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal — 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him : all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
rection ... In other ’words, lie constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- 
ness, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life,' 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his own 
effort and one in whith the change is wrought from without. The first 
* would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-seeking. 
On the other hand, pre.sented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is Gorl’s, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God’s manifested 
love, we cease to be our own that Christ may become ours’ ( 77 :^ Witness of 
Cod, pp. 7-10). • 

\Ve may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion. ‘ It is in Chiistendom that, according to the providence of God, 
this power has been exhibited ; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fleshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting ; nor, as a mere idea, has it been very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity, But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
a back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ {ibid. p. 21). 

One of the services which Mr. Green’s lay sermon may do us is in helping 
XLS to understand — not the whole but part of the remarkable coviception of 
‘The Way’ in Dr. liort’s posthumous The Way, the Tr'uth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene is that 
Way’ {The Way, See. p. 20 f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul’s teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought out by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this : they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
‘ Death unto life,’ ‘ life growing out of death,* is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of an old self and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted that the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple un speculative life in 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. But the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel : here, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration ; and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine at 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which to 
indolent minds are obscured by their very familiarity. 


THE TKANSITIOH PROM LAW TO GRACE. 

ANALOGY OP SLAVERY. 

VI. 15-23. Tal^e an ilbistration from common life — the 
condition of slavery. The Christian zvas a slave of svi ; 
his business was uncle anne ss ; his wages^ death. But he 
has been einancipated from this service^ only to enter upoit 
another — that of Righteousness. 

I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin ? Impossible I Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here. You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death ; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. ^'^But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin ; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers. Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness. 

I am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘ servitude ’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an un* 
divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to God, 
as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing licence. I exhort you to this. Why ? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 

What good then did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed I For the goal to which it leads is 
death. 22 now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service — closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life ! 

For the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death ; while you 
receive — no wages, but the bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

16-23. The next two sections (vi. 15-23 ; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian’s release, what 
it is and what it is not. The receiving of Christian Baptism w'as 
a great dividing-line across a man’s career. In it he entered into 
a wholly new relation of self-identification with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death : towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St. Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 
one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 
Each state implied certain ties, like those by which the convert to 
Christianity was bound before his conversion. But the cessation of 
these ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties ; it only 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness. 

16. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 
to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 
strictness of the Law. St. Paul’s reply in effect is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin. 

&|xapTiq(T(o|xcv : from a late aor. found in LXX (Veitch, /rre^. 

Verbs y p. 49), Chrys. codd. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 

&iw.priiaiOixtv, 

16. A general proposition to which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters ' (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34 ; 2 Pet. ii. 19 : passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air' and might occur to more 
writers than one. 

^Jtoi . . . 4 ) : these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatic 
way, implying that one limb or the other must be chosen (Baumlein, Par^ 
iikellehre^ p. 244 ; Kiihner, Gram. § 540. 5), 

17 . CIS Sf . . . SiSaX'fjs I stands for [v7r?;K0vfrarf] TujT© 
ov 7rap€b66fjT€» We expect rather os vfiiv rrapeSoGr ) : it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘ Two 
Ways' or first part of the Didache (see the reff. in Hatch, Hihhert 
Lectures^ p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds. 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

TuTToi' For tvt:os see the note on ch. v. 14. The third 

of the senses there given (‘ pattern,' ‘ exemplar,' ‘ standard ') is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (n? 5 c 6 
TV7TOS Ttjs op6a>s KOI fi€Ta TToXiTfias ap[(rTT)s) Euthym.-Zig. 

rvTTOP, ^yovv top Kavova Ka\ opov rrjs everf^ovs TroXtretay), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr, and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘ type of doctrine,' whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
J^om, and Eph, p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian tuttoi dtdax^s occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with all the context '). 

19 . div^p^mvov \iy(a, St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf. 
Gal. iii. 15 Kara avdpojTTOP Xeyw) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘ carnal ') illustration to express spiritual truths. So Chrys. (first 
explanation) aa-opel eXeyep, OTTO dv6p(o7rip(iop Xoyicrpcop, arro tup ip 
avPTjSeiif yipopipoip, 

8id Mipeiw TT)s o-apK<S$. Two explanations are possible : 
(i) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths ' (most 
moderns). Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (as Orig. 
'Chrys., &c.) to what follows. 

<rap£ *= human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
secondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character : cf. (ppovetv rd rrjs (XapKor, 
<f>p 6 vTjfiu TTjs aapKus Rom. viii, 5 f. ; aoifiol mrd adpxa 1 Cor. i. 26. The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of i Cor. iii. 2 ydKa vfids krrdriaaf oi 
/SpwjLia* ovTTco -/dp 'i^dvyaG 0 €. 

dicaGapata. aKddapaia and dvofiia fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 fF.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified ; they obtain a mastery over the man ; 
and els ri]v dvopiav des4:ribes the effect of that mastery — ‘to the 
practice of iniquity.* With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
I Pet. iv. 1-5. 

€is dyiao-pdi'. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips. Oltr. Go. would make 
'dyiacrpios here practically = dyiaxrvvrjj i. e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. There is certainly this 
tendency in language ; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have thp sense of the resulting state (e. g. i Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with npr/; i Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with 7 tI(ttis and dydnij). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God^s service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification'). For the radical meaning see the note on dyios 
ch. i. 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews^ p. 206 : dyiaapos = ‘the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship,' a sense which comes 
out clearly in Pleb. xii. 14 did^Kere . . . rdt^ dyiaa-pou ov x^pls ovdels 
dyj/erat tov KvpLov, The word occurs some ten times (two w. 11 .) 
in LXX and in Fs, Sol, xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. Tim oui' . . . ^TraicrxuVcaGe ; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (i) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. as well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
inaKTxl^vecTBe. In that case cVciW must be supplied before c(#)* olr, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of e^eipcoy in the 
sentence following (comp. dTroOapopres cV <p KareixdpeOa vii. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before r6 ydp reXos, 
‘What fruit had ye . . .? [None:] for the end,’ &c. (2) On the 

other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at tot€, and make €0' ols eTraKrxvpecrde 
part of the answer. ‘ What fruit had ye then ? Things [pleasures, 
gratifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed : for their 
•end is death.' So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly : xar 

■epojrrjarip dpayptiXTTeop to riva ovv KapTrov roTf, eira Kara 

dnoKpicriv ols vvv inaiarxvveerOe, Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as oh €nai(Tx» 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons ; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 

yap: fxlv yap t<°BD*EFG, There is the usual ambiguity of 

readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element in B, and that fiiv was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to vvvl Se. 

23. 6\};uvia. From a root rreTr- we get (fou, &ipov, ‘cooked* meat, fish, &c. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound dipcuviov (doviopiai, ‘ to buy *) «= 
(i) provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
(2; in a more general sense, ^ wages.* The word is said to have come in 
with Menander : it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius,. 
I Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced, p. 187). 

Xapiorpa. Teitullian, with his usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum {De lies. Carn.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinquentiae mors., donativum 
autem dei vita aeternd). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis in his mind, though no doubt he intends to contrast dipajna and 

XapiapLO, 


THE THAKSITIOH EEOM LAW TO GBACB. 

ANALOGY OP MABBIAGB. 

VII, 1-6. Take another illustration from the Law of 
Marriage, The Marriage Laiv 07 ily binds a wofnan while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian, He was wedded^ 
as it werOy to his old sinftd state ; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set hhn free to contract a new marriage — 
with Christy no longer dead but risen : and the fruit of that 
marriage should be a new life quickened by the Spirit, 

^ I say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sin. 
You will see how : unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. ^Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute * Of 
the Husband.' ® Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress' if she marry another man; but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

^We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian's ‘ self ' or ‘ ego ' ; the first husband, his old unregenerate • 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it. 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
— brought to an abrupt and violent end — by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the sagie Christ, who triumphed over death — 
a triumph in which you too share — that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. ® Our new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
lime too a process of gei^eration was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. ® But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to whicli sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 

1-6. The text of this section — and indeed of the whole chapter 
— is still, *Ye are not under Law, but under Grace'; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law' — which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the waXaios ai/^pcairos of ch. vi. 6.^ The 
* self of the man is double ; there is an ‘ old self' and a * new self'; 
or rather the 'self' remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. 

The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 
all change. 

The (first) Husband = the old state before conversion to 
Christianity. 

The 'law of the husband' = the law which condemned that old 
state. 

The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. 

The crucial phrase is vfieis iSavar^drjre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in w^hich we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ad loc» 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
w. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. "H dY»'0€iT€ : [' surely you know this — that the rdgime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.] Or do you 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ — that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter ? ' 

yii/cjaKouai ydp y 6 iioy XaXw: ‘I speak' (lit. ‘am talking') ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.' At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law ; an obvious axiom of political justice — that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, J^om. and Eph, p. 24). 

2. IQ yelp uiravBpos : [‘ the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.] For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.' vnavdpos : a classical word, found 
in LXX. 

KttTiQpyiQTai : Ms completely (perf.) absolved or discharged' (lit. 
‘ nullified ' or ‘ annulled,' her status as a wife is abolished). Thcf 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as practically 
convertible : ‘ the woman is annulled from the law,' and ‘ the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For Karapyuv see on iii. 3. 
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diT^ Tou i/djxoo Tou di'Spos : from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed ‘ The Husband/ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ' the law of the leper ' Lev. xiv. 2 ; 
‘the law of the Nazirite' Num. vi. 13. 

3 . The meanings of ramify in two directions. 

The fundamental idea is that of ‘ transacting business’ or ‘managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (i) ‘to bear a name or title’ (x/ 5 »?Atci- 
rl^ei 0 a<riX£vs Polyb..V. Ivii. 2); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called or 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 eyeuero . . . xprjixariffai rrpeuTOV kv ’A^'r^ox€^a tous fxaOrjra^ 
Xpiariavots) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘having dealings 
with,’ ‘giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations/ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Antiq., Plutarch, &:c. From this sense we get 
pass, ‘to be warned or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii. 12, 22 ; Acts x. 22 ; 
Heb. viii. 5 ; xi. 7). Hence also subst. xP^A^ci'ricrjuos, ‘a Divine or orncular 
response,’ 2 Macc; ii. 4 ; Kom. xi. 4. Burton {J^L and T. § 69) calls the 
fut. here a ‘ gnomic future ’ as stating ‘ what will customarily happen when 
occasion offers.’ 

TOU pT| civat =- uo-re cTvai: the stress is thrown bach upon IXfvBipa, ‘so 
as not to be,’ ‘causing her not to be,’— not ‘so that she is.’ According to 
Burton roD fxr) here denotf^s ‘conceived result’; but see the note on ivare 
ZovXfvfiv in ver. 6 below. 

4 . wcTTc with indie, introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 
of fact, 

Kal upets ^0amTw0t]T€. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole pa.ssage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘ You had the Law killed to 
you/ So Chrys. aKoXovOov elnelv, rov vofxov T€X€VTr}(TavTO': ov Kpiv^ade 
fiotX^las, dvbpi yevop^voi irepta, ’AXX* ovk htt^v ovra>s, dXXa tt^s J *E6ava^ 
TwOrjTc Tw vopep (cf. Euthym.-Zig.). In favour of this is the parallel 
Kar^pyrjTai otto tov vopov rov dubpos in Ver, 2, and KaTrjpyijdrjpeu dno rov 

vofiov in ver, 6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
same persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again.’ There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif., who makes u/Afl? = not the whole self but the old self, z. e, the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ' 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union. This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin ; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obligation only to Christ. 

Kttl v}ji.ci8. The force of «a* here is, ‘You, my readers, as well as the wife 
in the allegory.^ 

81A ToO acSfjLaTos tou XpicTou. The way in which the death of 
the ‘ old man ’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body* of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body': the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in rco iK v€Kp(bv iyepBivri. The two lines of symbolism really run 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 

o TraXaiop &v6pct)7ro5 = The Husband : 

Crucifixion of the traX. twd, = Death of the Husband : 
Resurrection = Re-Marriage : 

fjv, dov\€V€LV TW 0€to = Kap 7 rO(f)Op€Llf TW 0fw: 

els Y*V€O-0at v|jLas lT«p<p. Lips, takes this not of * being married to 
another husband,* but of * joining another master ^ on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Law. This however (i) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the * old man ’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable ; ( 2 ) it is wrong, because of KapTTo<popTjaai, which it is 
clearly forced and against the context to refer, as Lips, does, to anything but 
the offspring of marriage. 

KapiTo+opYjawpev tw 0€w. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘ Marriage.' The ‘ fruit ' which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

6. oT€ ydp iv rfi aapKi. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in Kap 7 ro(l>opTj(TCi>p€P : the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. €ivai iv trapKi is the opposite of uvm 
€v ra TTPevpari : the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although o-dpj is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul's 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body' without being ‘in the flesh.' The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind : it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

T^t ira 9 T)paTa twi' dfiapnui^: ird^rjpa has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘ passion.* It means (i) an ‘ impression,* esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression * or suffering ; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 24). The gen. twp 
dpaprmp = ‘ connected with sins,' ‘ leading to sins.' 

Toi Bid TOO pdfiou. Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘ throws 
up a finger-post ' which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. The phrase did rov p 6 pov is explained at length in the next 
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paragraph : it refers to the effect of Law in calling forth and 
aggravating sin. 

The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. i Thess. ii. 13; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 2 Cor. i. 6 , iv. 12 ; 
Gal. V. 6, &c.). 

Tw Oai'dro) ; dat commodi, contrasted with Kapnocp. above. 

6. vuvl 8c KaTir]pYT] 0 T]|jL€i' diro toG i/d|jLou. * But as it is we ' (in our 
peccant part, the old man) ‘ were discharged or annulled from the 
Law ’ (/'. <?. we had an end put to our relations with the Law ; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy' in 
respect to Itr see on V^. 2). ttws Ka-nipyr^Oriiiiv \ Tov KaT€xop.iVOV 

rrapa t^s* apLaprias avBpoiTrov TraXaiov anoOavovTos kcll Ta<:f)£UTos Chrj’^S. 

We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
side as Gif. 

The renderings of KartjpyqOrjpiv are rather interesting, and show the diffi- 
culty of finding an exact equivalent in other languages: evacuati sumus 
Tert. ; soluti sumus Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (=‘we were un- 
bounden’ Wic. ; ^we are loosed^ Rhem.) ; ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Gcnev. AV. ; ‘we are discTaarged’ RV. ; nous avons itS d^gagis Oltr. (Z^ 
Nouveau Test,, Geneva, 1874) ; nun aber sind wir fur das Gesetz nicht 
mehrda Weizsacker {Das Neue Test.^ Freiburg i. B. 1882, ed. 2). 

ttiToSavovTcs. AV. apparently read o.'noBo.vbvros^ for which there is no 
MS. authority, but which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus fiom a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. ad loe,). The 
Western text (DEFG, eodd. ap. Orig.-lat. and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to toG 0 avaTov, which would go with tov vopov^ and which gives an easier 
construction, though not a better sense. After anoBavovtis we must supply 
(Keiyqtj just as in vi, 21 we had to supply tKdivwv, 

Iv (5 KaT€ix< 5 fjL€ 0 a. The antecedent of iv w is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to rw v6pico (whether iKuv<p or tout© is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.). Gif. argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state,' ‘the old man,' that this is not suffic’ently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘ death ’ is spoken of it is 
primarily this ‘ old state,' or ‘ old man ' which dies, so that the use 
of the term drrodavSvT^s alone seems enough to suggest it. It w^as 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law ; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

Sore 8ouX€u€i>': not ‘so that we serve' (RV. and most com- 
mentators), but * so as io serve,' i. e. ‘ enabling us to serve.' The 
stress is thrown back upon Korr^pyriBr^ii^p ^ — we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. 

The true distinction between Sjare with infin. and ^crT€ with indie., which is 
not always observed in RV., is well stated by Goodwin, Moods and Tenses^ ed. 
1889, § 584 (with the quotation from Shilleto, De Fals. Leg. App. in the note), 
and for N. T. by the late Canon T. S. Evans in the Dxpos. for 18S2, i. 3 ff. : 
a)(rr6 with indie, states the definite result which as a matter of fact does 
follow ; ^erre with infin. states the contemplated result which in the natural 
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course ought to follow, tacm with indie, lays stress on the effect ; &(rT€ with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in i Cor. i. 7 o&<TTe vcrTepeiaOai = ‘causing or 
inspiring you to feel behindhand’ (see Sp. Comm, ad loc .) ; in Matt. xiii. 32 
y^virat devdpoy, ware kK$Hv rd trcTctvd fcal Karaa/cijyevy = ‘ becomes a tree 
^/g enough for the birds to come,* &c. It will be seen that the distinction 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the two moods. 

iy KatwTtjTt iri^cufjiaTos . . . iraXaidTTjTi ypdiiiiaros* In each case 
the gen. is what is called of * apposition ’ : it denotes that in which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘ Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘ written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded to 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the KoipoTtys TTVivfiaTos is given in ch. viii. 

It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful to check the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
ypaptfxa and vvivpia is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal ’and 
‘spiritual sense ^ of a writing. In this antithesis ypapipa is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while rrvivpa is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. 29 ; a Cor. iii. 6). 


IiAW ANV SIN. 

VII. 7 - 26 . If release from Sin means release from LaWy 
must we then identify Laiv with Sin ? No, Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin^ and by this very revelation stirs tip the 
dormant Sin to action. But this is not because the Law 
itself is evil — on the contrary it is good — but that Sin may 
be exposed and its guilt aggravated (vv. 7-“X3)* 

This is what takes place, I have a double self. But my 
better self is impote^it to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). It is equally impotent to make me do right 
(vv. iS-ai). There is thus a constant conflict going on^ 
from which^ 'unaided^ I can hope for no deliverance, Buty 
God be thankedy through Christ deliverance comes f (vv. 
ai-a5). 

I spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law. 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin ? An 
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intolerable thought I On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else through which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 

I knew the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘ Thou shalt not covet.' ® But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me into all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness. For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead~inert and passive. ® And while sin was dead, 

I — my inner self — was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment ; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while I — sad and tragic contrast — died the living death of 
sin, precursor of eternal death. And the commandment which 
was given to point men the way to life, this very commandment 
w'as found in my case to lead to death. For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment — at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong — it betrayed me, so that I fell ; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. The result is 
that the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God : 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. ^^Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal ? Not for a moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
by the fact that it made use of a good instrument. Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

The blame cannot attach to the Law. For w^e all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. It is not the Law, and not my own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil ; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the will. I purpose one 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. For I am 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world — in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,* there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, and I can command it ; but the performance I cannot 
command. For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do ; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
to avoid. But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. find therefore this law — 
if so it may be called — this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ^*For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. Unhappy man that I am — 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue ! This 
body from which proceed so many sinful impulses ; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death. — How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

Without His intervention — so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self— the state that I have been describing may be briefly 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters : 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
organism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 

It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatur apostolus criminationem legis , . . 
Quid deo inipuias legts quod legi eiiis apostolus impuiare non audet ^ Atquin 
ct acmmulai : Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. Si taliier 
veiieratur legem creatoris, quomodo ipsujn dcstruat nescio. 

6 j'cJfAos d|xapTia. It iiad just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be identified with the Law ? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

dXXd contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law £rst told me what Sin was. 

ouK It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 

hypothetically (for oIk Kv tyvinv, av omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kuhner, Gr, Gramm, ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal. Lips. Ollr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ovk fjdeip below. Gif. Va. make both ovk 
kyveov and OVK fjbeiv plain statement of fact. IMey.-W. Go. take 
OVK tyveop temporally, ovk fjddp hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 

TTjv Tc *ydp €iTv0up.vav. T€ yap is best explained as = * for also,’ ‘ for indeed ’ 
(Gif. Win. § liii. p. 561 E. T. ; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. 

lyvwv . . . {)6 €iv retain their proper meanings : €yp(pPf ‘ I learnt,’ implies 
more intimate experimental acquaintance; yb€iv is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust. 

^m0u|jii^(rcis. The Greek word has a wider sense than oui 
* covet ' ; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8 . d4»oppiT)i' XapoO(ra : ‘getting a start,’ finding a point d'appui, or, 
as we should say, ‘ something to take hold of.’ In a military 
sense d(f>opM = ‘a base of operations' (Thuc. i. 90. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense depopp^p 'Ka^^lp = ‘ to take a hint,' ‘ adopt a sug- 
gestion ' ; cf. Eus. -£)>. ad Carpianum cx rov nopr}paros rov Trpoeiprj- 
pivov dpBpbs €tKr]<p<iis d(poppds. And SO here in a moral sense : Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

djjLapTia: see p. 145, sup. 

T ^5 li'ToXns. The prep, and the position of the W'Ord 
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show that it is better taken with Kariipyaa-aTo than with d^op/x. 
XajS. €PToX^ is the single commandment; vopos the code as a 
whole. 

Xwpis y^p . . . v€Kpd, A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: cf. iii, 20. 

9 . {iinv B; t(ovv 1*7). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him ; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command, The ‘ natural man ' 
flourishes ; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side ; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy : the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

‘ sprang into life ' (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant ; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

11. ^CriTrdTTia^ pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13 LXX; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; i Tim. ii. 
14), Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the ‘commandment' — ^acknowledged only to be broken — 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12. 6 I'ofios. The peu expects a following Se. St. Paul had 
probably intended to write fj 8c dpapria KaTrjpyda-aro iv ipoi Toj/ 
6dvaTovj or something of the kind ; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul's view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 

It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn {Gesch, d. A', ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text — ^not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time — i] IvroKij avrov hiKoia for kvr, dyia koX 
It is more probable that Text, is reproducing his text rather freely : in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out ndi SiKcuay lex quidem sancta est et praeceptum 
sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and writers). 

13 . Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted ? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation : it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see {(pavf}) of what extremities {kqO* vnep^oX^v) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis /low it is that the Law is broken and that Sin 
works such havoc.* There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 
passions. 

Tr>'€UfiaTiKos. The Law is ‘spiritual,' as the Manna and the 
Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual' (i Cor. x. 3 , 4 ) in the sense 
of being ‘ Spirit-caused ’ or ‘ Spirit-given,' but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

adpKtvos {aapKLKos L P aL) denotes simply the material of 
which human nature is, composed, ‘made of flesh and blood' 
(i Cor. iii. i ; 2 Cor. iii. 3 ), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St. Paivl between the and vv^vpa. It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the as inherently 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Ricn. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Paulin- 
ismus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul’s teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O. T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p. 136 ff. In this 
we need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by Dr. W. P. Dickson, 
St. PauVs Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit^ Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford {Romans^ 
pp. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed. 
Its result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words ; ‘ The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base ; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied {sink einfach %u bestreiten)* The points peculiar to St. Paul, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine irvtvpa and 
the human ^vxn, and the reading of a more ethical sense into oap^t which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom. viii. 4 ff. the <ropf 
becomes a principle directly at war with the ‘irv€vpa. In the present passage 
(Rom. vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is dpapria, and the adp^ is only the 
material mediuin {Substrat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. PauPs essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
expression. 

15 , KaT«pY(£|;op,av ^ perficio^pevpetro^ * to carry into effect,’ * put into execu- 
tion * ; vpdtjaoi w agOj to act as a moral and responsible being : irotw ^/acio. 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inanimate mechanism (see also the notes 
on ch. i. 32 : ii. 9). Of course the specific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat, u. Gr. Synonymik^ p. 394 ff. 

ov YtvdtwTKco appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, so to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent : a force which he cannot resist takes the decision out 
of his hands. 

S OtXw. The exact distinction between BiXoj and j3ot5Xo/tnt has been mudi 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, PovKofxai lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, BiXou on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the final act of volition, and practically « * wish,' 
‘ desire/ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay, 

17. win 8^ : * as it is,’ * as the case really lies ’ ; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

ij oiKOucra 4p.ol dpapria. [Read ipoiKovcra with B, Method. 
{ap. Phot, cod,, non autem ap, Epiph.)] This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter : a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. iv ifiol, TOUT IflTTiv, K.T.X. Thc pait of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

irapdKciTai pioi : ‘ lies to my hand,’ ‘ within my reach.* 

ov N A B C 47 67** rt/., Edd. : ovx ^vpioKOi D E F G K L P &c. 

20. a oi BCDEFG a/., WH. RV. : b oi tV KAKLP 
&c., Tisch. WH. marg, 

21. cupiaKoi apa rby v6pioy : * I find then this rule,’ ‘ this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘ this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The here mentioned is akin 
to the enpov pofiop of ver. 23 . It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips, seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Geseiz d, h, die ohjecftv mir au/erlegie Noihwendigkeit, 
Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make tqv v6iwv = the Mosaic Law : but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
* I find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.' 
He supposes a double break in the construction : (i) top p6pkov 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run ‘ I find then the 
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Law — when I wish to do good — powerless to help me'; and {2) , 
€1X01 repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a similar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
rendering (the first being as above), ‘With respect to the law, 

I find,' &c. But the anacoluthon after r 6 v v 6 fiov seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. 0’oin^Sofi.ai v< 5 |x<ii toG 0€oo : what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

kotA rbv corw aK0pw7roi'. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of th^s phrase apSpionos, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘ old ' with the ‘ new man * (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old' with the ‘new sel/') ; now he contrasts 
the ‘ outer man,' or the body (6 Mpunos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason (2 Cor. iv. 16 ; Eph. iii. 16). 

23. iT€pov popov: ‘a different law' (for the distinction between 
cTfpo?, ‘ different,’ and oKkos, ‘ another,’ ‘ a second,’ see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). ^ 

There are two Imperatives {popoi) within the man : one, that of 
conscience; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, * Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not'; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. 

Tw popu Tou pou, FoT povg SCO ou i. 28 1 it is the rational 
part of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong : strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion ; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the irvevpa 
(Eph. iv. 23 avav€Ova-6ai T«p irvivpari rov foo? : cf. Rom. xii. 2), just aS 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. i. 28). 

24. TaXaiTTwpos aFOpoiiros. A heart-rending cry, f»'om the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul’s 
own experience : as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it — self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will. But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Phaiisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘ of which he was now ashamed.’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power. 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits in the 
picture as well 
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Ik toC ffwfxaTos tou 6ai/<£TOu toi5too. In construction tovtov might 
go with a-wfxaTos (' from this body of death *) : but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with Bavdrov ; * the body of 
this death ' which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable : as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality ; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

26. apa ou»^ k.t.X. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, vv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. , . 

©€y* The true reading is probably The 

evidence stands thus, 

X<ipts B, Sah., Orig. semel Ilieron. semel, 

Xapis H T(p (de C* non liquet) minusc. aliq,^ Boh. Arm., Cyr,- 

Alex. Jo.-Damasc. 

^ B 38, d e Vulg., Orig.-lat. his Hieron. semel Ambrstr. 

^ X®/**^ Kupiou F G, f g, cf. Iren.-lat. 

€vxapi<^T(if 0 e^ N*AKLP &c., Syru Goth., Orig. his Chrys. 
Theodrt. al. [€ux®P‘®^^ Method. <2/. Epiph. eod.f sed x®P‘^ 
vel Epiph, edd, pr . ; vid, Bonwetsch, Methodius 

7 Jon OlympuSi i. 204.] 

It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 

TOYTOY[€Y]XAP>C[TC»>]TCO0eCO. 

The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 

X^pic TO) 0ecj) 


j f CYX^pICTCO TCp 0€d) 

XAp«C T<J> 0€<p H X-^P*^ OtOY (0 y) 

H X<^P‘^ KYplOY (Ky) 

The other possibility would be that tvx<^pt(STw rw 0 €y had got reduced to 
X<ipts 0e^ by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It is also conceivable that preceded x*^P^f only. 


The Inward Co7iJlict, 

Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section, (i) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (2) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

I (a). Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made to 
such expressions as irdTpapLhos vit6 tt^p dpLapripoi^tX, I4» icarepya^ofim 
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[t 6 #caKov] vv. 19, 20, ToXaliTciipos iy^ avBpamos ver. 24* It is argued * 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 

(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
the opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, e.g, the video meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr* T. K. Abbott on ver. 15 of this chapter), (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

( 3 ) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.d.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially on the 
Calvinistic side, refer t|je passage rather to the regenerate, (i) An 
opposite set of expressions is quoted, /xto-w [t^ icokov] ver. 15, 

TTomF K.aK 6 v ver. 21, avvrjbopai r« vopcp ver. 2 2. It is Said that these 
are inconsistent with the aTrnXXorpiw/ieVot Koi e^BpoL of Col. i. 21 and 
with descriptions like that ot Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses : and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like i Cor. ix. 27 {^Trojrrmffo pov 
TO crS)pa Kcii bovXaycayciu ^That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e.g. by Gal. v. 17. 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

W^hether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ^ regenerate.' The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded. The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. 9), happy, 
but only from ignorance and thoughtlessness ; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 

(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be s^^ in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of tl thYuly and fully regenerate ; the prolonged 
struggle which preced(t^aj|cms to be more rightly defined as inier 
regenerandum (Gif. aftf ijpean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we sh( the# do better still to refuse to introduce so 
technical a term as ‘ fVWeneration* into a context from which it is 
wholly absent. St. Paulf it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver, 25 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use of it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘ some other man ' we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his * Conversion.' Here the crisis is moral ; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sincere, so 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo- 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle's career, but it is a con- 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection. We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin. The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.' Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion. It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described ^^omes to different men 
at different times and in different degree'^; to one early, to an- 
other later ; in one man it would lead up tqi^ Christianity, in 
another it might follow it ; in one it wovAd be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years, cannot lay down any 
rule. In any case it is the mark of a g(/ &e faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘ Thanks be to 4 nq through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.' It is just in his manner tcflf^m up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand intclFIchapter. The break 
occurs at a very suitable place : ch. viii true conclusion to 
ch. vii. 
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St Pauls View of the Law. 

It was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his cauntTjmen. And yet it would 
he a mistake to suppose ..that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14 ; Phil. iii. 5 f,). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. iii. 2; ii. 25, (fee.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘ holy and righteous and good ' ; and a little 
lower down (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet ‘ spiritual,' which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency^ of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as .a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not till a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really to 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite difficulty. However much 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended ; it gave no help towards the performance of that which it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is vofJLOv inlyvo^arLi ayLoprla^ (Rom. iii. 2o). ItS effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation ; it multiplied sin 
(Rom. v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15)'; it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal. iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring vjas the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul w^as 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged ; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 
in history as a monument, revealing the right and condemning 
the wrong, heaping up the pile of human guilt, and nothing 
more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, fiia v 6 p.ov cV/yi/axrif Apaprias, 

Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan, St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law — first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong ; impulse 
was followed wherever it led ; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St, Paul’s 
it seemed as if the law was never kept — never satisfactorily 
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kept — at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern' 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind : * Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas, ii. 10; cf. Gal. iii. 16; Rom. 
X. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity ; * There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.* 
Taken thus in coijnexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
upon the surhice. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (reXof yap 
vofjLOv Xpiarhs us ^iKaiocrvvrjV iravrX tw TTicrrfvom Rom. X. 4) ; and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT. 

THE FRUITS OF THE IHCARHATIOlSr. 

VIII. 1-4. The result of Christ's interposition is to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in its stead the Spirit of Christ, Thus zvhat the 
Law of Moses tried to do bnt failed^ the Incarnation has 
accomplished, 

'This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty' goes forth any longer 
against the Christian. He lives in closest union with Christ. 
® The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it. * For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. ^The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action w^as that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin : in that nature He died to free us from sin : and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims ; * so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 

1 ff. This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of "^9 
©ew dia *lTja'ov Xpiarov tov Kvplov fipCnv in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end — that life of which the Apdstle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘ hid with Christ in God.' It works gradually up 
through Uie calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of vv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of vv. 31-39. 

There is evidence that Marcion retained vv. i-ii of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had in ver. 10). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. ii to x. 2, implying that much was cut out, but 
we cannot determine how much. 

1, KaT(iKpi[jLa. One of the formulae of Justification : KaTaKpim^ 
and KaraKpipa are correlative to fiiKa/wcrtr, hiKaioupa ; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rolsr 
iv X. *1. which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-1 o). The KoraKpicrts which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin. 

Kard crdpKa 'ireptiraTOvcriv, dXXd Kard 'TTvcOpa. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps ; the first clause /card crdp/ra ircpiTra- 
TovGiv in AD^ 137, f m Vulg. Pesh. Goth. Arm., Bas. Chrys. ; the second 
clause aXka Acard Trv€vpa in the mass of later authorities N® D® E K L P &c. ; 
the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 
of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
buted to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 

2. 6 vofxos Tou rijAeupiaTop^: the authority exercised by the Spirit. 
We have had the same^ somewhat free use of v6p.os in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 2^/0 v6pos tov voos, 6 vopos SL/xaprias : it is no 
longer a * code ' but m authority producing regulated action such 
as would be producecrby a code. 

TOU n>'6up,aTos ttJs The gen. expresses the ‘ effect wrought ' 
(Gif.), but it also express^i^ more : the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially ts life. 
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iv Xpiaru’lYicrou goes with rf\€v 6 (pai(r€ : the authority of the Spirit 
operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase itself see on ch. vi. 1 1 

VjXcvOcpoxrf |X6. A small group of important authorities (N B F G, 
m Pesh., Tert 1/2 vel potius 2/2 Chrys. codd,) has ‘^KfvOipojaiv ae. The 
combination of N B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that ct 
is only a mechanicjfl repetition of the last syllable of (ce). 

Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns also being found), 

and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm. (to 
which Dr. Hort would add 'perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but tjiis is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing, after rots iv X. and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of tiprjHhai in iv. i, for el yt in v. 6, or for in vii. 25. 

But we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing ue in brackets, 

AttX toO I'ofxou rijs dpapria^ Kal toO Oaydrou = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii, 23, and on 
6 Pop, T. 7rv€vp. above. * 

3 . t 6 ydp dBoKaroi/ toG popou. Two questions arise as to these 
w'ords. (i) What is their construction? The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. Troad. 489), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘ the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,* 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. 

A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his ‘ Digest 
of Platonic Idioms ’ ( d'Ae Apoio^^ of Plato, Oxford, 1877, p. 122), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this: ‘ (i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accusatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 153 C lirt rovrois rbv KoKotpCjvay dvayKa^oj 
TTpocf^i^d^tuv tf.T.A. Cf. Soph. 0 . T, 603 koX twvG’ cAcyxov . . . and 

the Adverbs &kpt)v, Trjv irp(UTr)Uy &c. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 

sition or Substitution, t/ie sentence itself To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus.; would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (i) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 
portion of a sentence, as a whole; (2) in many of them, not the internal 
force but merely the rhetorical or logdeal form of the sentence is in view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ [Examples follow, but that from Theaet. given above is as clear 
as any.] This seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
rh d 5 i/v. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
acens. which is not expressed ; ‘ The impossible thing of the Law . , . God 
[effected ; that is He] condemned sin in the flesh.* It is true that an apt 
parallel is quoted from 2 Cor. vi. 13 r^v o.w\v avrtpiaeiav 7rXaTi}i'077T< 
Kol vfifis : but tliis would seem to come under the same rule. The argument 
that if rb ddvp. had been accus. it would probably have stood at the end of 
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Uie sentence, lilse r^jv koyiK^iv Karpetau itpwv in Rom. xii. i, appears to be 
refuted by tov tcoXo(puiva in TktacU above. Win. Cr. § xxxii. 7, p, apo E. 
while recognizing the accus. use ($ lix. 9^ p, 669 E. T,), seems to prefer to 
take 6 .lvv. as nom. So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is TO d§oi/. active or passive ? Gif., after Fri. (cf also Win. 
ut Slip) contends for the former, on the ground that if dbw, were 
passive it should be followed by tw v6p(p not roC vofiov. Tertullian 
(Be Res, Cam. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., giwd invalidum erai legis. But on the other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rov vopov as practically equivalent to ra vopm : 
guod impossihile erai legi*. Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
impossibilis in an active sense in his comrnent ; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer's Catena, p. 125, appears to make to 
d^vv. active : woTrcp yap 17 dptTt} Iblq <j)v(T€i lO'xvpd, ourw Kai ^ xa/cta xat 
TO dji avTtjs dadfv^ koI dbvvara . , . too toiootov vdpov q (piKris ddvmrds 

€(TTi. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence) : to dbvparov, rovTian TO daBepovv^ Yulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: quod impossihile erai legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the lange or domain of Law 
marked 'impossible,' a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of dUv. and also to give a some- 
what easier construction : if t 6 dfiv*'. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘ The impotence of the Law being this that,' &c., 
Gif), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point — the natural interpretation of 
language— where ancient authority is especially valuable. 

An induction from the use of LXX and N. T. would seem to show that 
dSvmTos masc, and fern, was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times [3 vv. 11 .] in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 dtvvarov 6 ptoj 9 vvKra koI 
aSvvarov qJiov pvx<pv kn^KOovaav, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while dSuv, neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N. T.). It is true that the exact phrase rd ddvvarop does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 37 we have rd dSipara wapd dvOpwirois Svpard ean rrapd 0€^. 

ip ^ : not ' because ' (Fri. Win, Mey. Alf ), but ' in which ' or 
* wherein,' defining the point in whichL the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For did t^s orapKds comp. vii. 22, 23. 

The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law's good counsels come to nothing. 

tSk lauTou vtdi'. The emphatic covtov brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son : cf toO Idiov vlov ver. 32 ; 
Tov vlov rrjs dydnrjs avTov CoL i. 1 3* 


♦ The text is not free from suspicion. 
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6|jLoi(^^an aapK&s dpiaprias : the flesh of Christ is * like ' ours 
inasmuch as it is flesh ; * like/ and only ' like/ because it is not 
sinful: ostendit nos quidem hahere carnem peccati^ Filium vero Dei 
similitudinem habuzsse carnis peccati^ non carnem pecca/i (Orig.-lat), 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘ sinful flesh/ i.e. capable of sinning ; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sinful fleshy though it is 
His Flesh — His Incarnation — which brought Him into contact 
with Sin. 

Kttl trcpl djuiapTias. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 
for the ‘ sin-offering ' ; so ‘ more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone ' (Va.) ; and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hostia pro peccato f actus est Chrisius^ et ohlatus sit pro 
purgaiione peccatorum^ omnes Scripturae testantur . . . Per hanc ergo 
hostiam car^tis suae, quae dicitur pro peccato, damnavit peccatum in 
cat'ne, &c. The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase ^rcpl 
«/iapr. here specially limited to the sense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin. 

KareVpikc ttji' dfiaprCay iu T|j aapKi. The key tO this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. I 3 y the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature. He once and for ever 
broke off all contact with Sin, which could only touch Him through 
that nature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it lay any claim against the believer ; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 
was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 
quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 

The parallel passage, vi. 6-1 1, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life ; so that KoriKpivt cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ’s Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man’s 
sin. In Matt. xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it/&c.) KaraKpivuv 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast/ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 

The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage. 

Thus Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum et abstulit 

O 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘effectually condemned so as to expel’) : but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it of 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (Sid r^s fivcrriK^s evXoyia^). This is 
at least right in so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 

iv Tjj crapKt goes with KareKpive, The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death pf His Flesh : by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. i o ; 
Heb. viL i 6 ; x. lo; i Pet. iii. i 8 ); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 
(Lips.). 

4. TO SiKaiwfia : ‘ the justifying,* Wic., ‘ the justification,* Rhem. 
after Vulg. iusiificatio ; Tyn. is better, ‘ the rightewesnes requyred 
of (i.e. by) the lawe.* We have already s^een that the proper sense 
of hi.Kala>fia is ‘ that which is laid down as right,’ ‘ that which has the 
force of right ’ : hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
statutes. Comp, on i. 32 ; ii. 26 . 

It is not clear bow Chrys. ( =« Euthym.-Zig.) gets for ZtKaioDfM the sense 
TO riXoSj 6 cTKovdSf to KardpBojpa, 

TOis firi icttTa <rdpKa TrepnraTouaiK : ‘ those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh/ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section. 


THE LIFE OP THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OP 
THE SPIRIT. 

VIII. 5-11. Compare the two states. The life of self 
indulgence involves the breach of God's law, hostility to 
Him, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with it 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality, 

® These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 
nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character. And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 

® They are opposed in their nature ; they are opposed also in their 
consequences. For the consequence of having one's bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death — both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter. Just as to surrender one's thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
and a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

^ The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the 
flesh at the same time^to obey the law of God. ® And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. ® But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you, ^®But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus, keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how^ glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin ; but your spirit — the highest 
part of you — has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, though they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 

5. <|)po»'oucrii^ : ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon' fppovtiv 
denotes the whole action of the (ppffVy i.e. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 ov (ppoveU ra toO 0€ov, 
dXXa rd twj/ dvOpuinav : Rom. xii. 1 6 ; Phil. iii. 19 ; Col. hi. 2, &c. 

e. content of the general bent of thought 

and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, a-dp^ is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man’s physical organism leads him into sin. 

Odi^aros. Not merely is the <pp 6 vripa r^s arapKds death in e^ecfj 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. 

m. In contrast mth the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of the Spirit, not 
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only is there ‘ life ' in the sense that a career so ordered will issue in 
life ; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 

For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures^ pp. 98 ff., 189(1. The following may be quoted: * The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name life as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 
psalmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lord, was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him’ (p. 98). Add St. Paul’s doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language Becomes intelligible. 

cipqnr) = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7 . This verse assigns the reason wdiy the ‘ mind of the flesh is 
death,' at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the < Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ^ life ' but ‘ peace.’ The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace ; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. ol : not as AV. * so then,' as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 7, but ‘And': ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. Iv aapKL , . . . iryeupaTi. Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards, timi eV aapKi = ‘ to be under the domination of 
[the] flesh * ; corresponding to this flpai iv TTVivfxaTi = ‘ to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit/ i.e. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man lakes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
iTvev/ia, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God : so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the Trvevpa, He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
nvfvfjia of man to the Uv^vpa of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the nvfvpa in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says ump Upevpa eeoO 
otKci iv vpiv. oUtiv iv denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 
assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian. 
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The way in which cV aapKl is opposed to eV TTpevpaTi^ and further 
the way in which cV irveCpan passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any of the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities. 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities ; and this must hold good even of the 
relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on cV xpiar^ ^irjarov in vi. 1 1 ; and for the anti- 
thesis of o-dpj and TTvevpa the small print note on vii. 14. 

€t 8^ Tis. A characteristic delicacy of expression : when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he i§ speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if you have not the Spirit,' but he at once throws 
his sentence into a vague and general force, Mf any one has 
not,’ &c. 

There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 

in this verse and in vv, 10, 25, in Burton, M. and T, §§ 469, 242, 261. 

ouic lo-Tii' auToC : he is no true Christian. This amounts to 
saying that all Christians ‘have the Spirit' in greater or less 
degree. 

10. Cl 8c XpioTTos. It will be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrases Uvevpa Gcov, Ilv€vpa Xpiarov, and Xpi(rr 6 s in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

TO ftcv awjjia vcKpov 81* dptapTiav. St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘ the body is dead because of sin ? ' Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these : (i) ‘ the 
body is dead impuiaiive, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence of 
sin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary' (Lips.). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 
points forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death, (ii) ‘ The body is dead mysHce^ as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans energie productrice des acles charnels), because of sin — 
to which it led ' (Oltr.). This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of df dpapnap. (iii) It remains to take v€Kp 6 p in the plain sense of 
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'physical death/ iind to go back ibr dfia^rlav to vL 2 if. but 
to V. 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. Oltr. objects that 
v€iep6v in this case ought to be Bmjrov, but the use of vsKpov gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to ' a dead thing/ 

Se TTi'eujjLa Sid SiKaiocrui^Y)!^. Clearly the nvevpa here meant 
is the human nvevpa which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine itvevpa, Ca>rj is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eterhal life. 5id biKaio- 
avvrjv is also to be taken in a wide sense : it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

11. St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to the resurrection of the Christian (see p. 1 1 7 sttp.). Christ is the 
aTTapxn (i Cor. XV. 20, 23 : the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (i Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 14); Phil. iii. 21; i Thess. 
iv. 14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a form as here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ s resu|;rection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 roits KOiprjdevTas 5td toG *lr)crov afci 
crvv avT^), 

8id Tou IkoikoOi^os aGrou flKcuparos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. dia t 6 ivoiKovv avrov llv€vpa, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by N AC, Clem.- Alex. For acc. we have 
a still longer line headed by B D, Orig. Iren.-lat. 

In fuller detail the evidence is as follows : 

6id rov ivoifcovyros N A C a/., cocfd. ap. Ps.-Ath. DiaL c. Macedon.y 
Boh. Sah. Hard. Arm. Aeth., Clcm.-Alex. Method, {codd. Graec. 
locorum ab Epiphanio ciiatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. ot ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad i Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ttr^ al. plur. 

dioL rd ivoiKovv /e.r.X. BDEF GKLP &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial, c, 
Maced0t.\ Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.)\ Iren.-lat. Ong. pluries\ Method. 
vers. Slav, et codd. Epiphanii 1/3 et ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. semel {interp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad loc. Tert. Hil. al. plur. 

When these lists arc examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 
for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence's, From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Hard. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc. The 
testimony of Method, is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
passage occurs is a quotation from Origen : here the true reading is probably 
itd rh hoixovy, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong to 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc. ; 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
It is perhaps on the whole probable that Method, himself read acc. and that 
gen. IS due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen. 
In balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St, Paul’s Epistles, so that the acc. 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, but only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 
drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more ; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the DiaL c. MacedonioSy that 
gen. is found in ‘ all the ancient copies * ; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 

On the whole the^ preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 
hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is *to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body.' The prominent 
idea is rather that the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Life ^ 
and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 
brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the ^Macedonian controversy. 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen, i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (i Sam. x. 10; xi. 6 ; 
xix. 20, 23, &c.), and in relation to the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. ii) and of the nation (Is. Ixiii. 10 f.). It w^as understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (Is. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10 ; 
Jo. i. 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. Thus the ‘ demonstration of the Spirit ' is a demonstra- 
tion also of the * power of God ’ (i Cor. ii. 4, 5) ; the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (i Cor. xii. ii compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. ii compared with i Cor. xii. 
28, 4), To be ‘ Christ’s' is the same thing as to ‘ live in the Spirit’ 
(Gal. V. 22 ff.). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with * the Spirit' : * the Lord is the Spirit* (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. Ad Magn. xv 

9ppw00t fV opopot^ ©eov, K€KTT)p4vOl dbiClKpiTf^V irP€Vp(lf Of iOTiP 'hiaovs 
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Xpi(rr6s (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to o? 
not Ttvivfia but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it {Bampion 
Lectures y p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come ; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you/* “ I will come unto you/* “ We will come unto you ** are 
interchangeable phrases * (cf. St. John xiv. 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind : in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth. Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26!.), and 
a number of other actions which we should call ‘ personal ’ are 
ascribed to Him — ‘dwelling* (vv. 9, ii), ‘ leading* (ver. 14), 
‘witnessing* (ver. 16), ‘assisting* (ver. 26). In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other*; ‘another Paraclete will He give you* (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘ Spirit * to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement. There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if not necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal* in the Godhead, But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the , 0 . T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘ another Paraclete.* St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence whicn wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
from heaven call him by his name. 


SONSHIP AKD HEIRSHIP. 

VIII. 12-17. Live then as men boimd for such a destiny ^ 
ascetics as to your zvorldly life^ heirs of immortality. The 
Spirit implanted and confirms in yotc the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God^ and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone, 

^^Such a destiny has its obligations. To the flesh you owe 
nothing. If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

^^Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God’s Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. They are His sons. 
When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law, 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. ^‘^Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit ; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. ^’But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father^s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 

12 . Lipsius would unite vv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship) is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on ovp in,x. 14. 

13 . Tn«£u|xaTi. The antithesis to adp$ seems to show that this 
is still, as in vv. 4, 5, 9, the human Ttvevfxa, but it is the human 
TTViviia in direct contact with the Divine. 

rds Trpdjcis : of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14 . The phrases which occur in this section, UvivparL ©coC 

nyovraij to Uptvpa (rup.papTvpt'i ra> TTvevpari are clear prOof that 

the other group of phrases eV Trvtvfiart etwu, or r6 upevpa oUel (eW/cri) 
tp jjfiti/ are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality. There is no 
such Divine * immanence ’ as w^ould obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

ulol 0€ou. The difference between vlos and t^kpop appears to be 
that whereas tckpop denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vl6s implies, in addition to this, the recognized sifafus and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Westcott on St. John i. 1 2 
and the parallels there noted. 

16. TTV€uy,a BouXeias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use of frp€vpLa, From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit nvcOpa comes to;,; mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
(TTPivpa (rjXdxrem Num. V. 1 4, 30; ttv. dKr}bias Is. Ixi. 3 ; ttp, noppHas 
Hos, iv. 1 2), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (itp. fTO(pias k.t.X. Is. xi. 2 ; wp. Is. xix. 14 ; ttp, 

Kplixtm Is. xxviii. 6; 'jtp, Karavv^^fos Is. xxix. 10 (= Rom. xi, 8); 
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-»rv. xaptTor Ka\ oiKTipfiov Zech. xii. 10 ; nv, daBepiias L,nke xiii. II ; 
rrv, 8€iXlas 2 Tim. i. ^ ; TO TTv, rtjs nXdvrjs 1 Jo. jiv. 6). So here 
7TP, dovXelas = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a servile habit as the human nvevfxa assumes among slaves. This 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (iXa/ 3 €Te). The slavery is that of the Law : cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
24, V. I. 

TTciXfci^ cls <l>6pop : ‘ so as to relapse into a state of fear.' The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again. 

uto0€orias : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vlos riSecrdai (^^09 vtoy). It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic time : the idea, like the word, is native Greek ' (E. L. 
Hicks in Siudia Bihlica^ iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the w^ord, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

’Appa, 6 iraTi^p. The, repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then in Greek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee ') and in Gal. iv. 6 ; it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (Hor, Heb, on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word 'APPa only was 
used by our Lord and 6 Uurrjp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this W'ord 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16 . aOro flKcOpa : see on ver. 14 above. 

otipjaapTupei : cf. ii. 15; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness* was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man’s works or actions ; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its dafa are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17 . KXY)pov< 5 fjioi. The idea of a KXrfpopopia is taken up and 
developed in N. T. from O. T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Fs, Sol., 
4 Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Quis rerum divinarum heres sii? (Mang, i. 
473 ff-)‘ Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land, it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. XXV [xxiv], 13; xxxvi [xxxvii]. 9, ii &c.) ; hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. lx. 21 ; 
Ixi. 7 ; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. V. 5; xix. 29; XXV. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 

It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of iisag^e that whereas 
KkripovoiJLUv, tckrjpovofxia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, Kkrjpovofios 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus) ; in N. T. there is much greater 
equality (jckijpovofxciv eighteen, Kkr^povofiia fourteen, ttkijpovoiios fifteen). 

auyKXiipovoixoi. Our Lord had described Himself as ^ the Heir ’ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of KkrjpovopiLa received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

ctTr€p aupnrdorxopci'. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 2 Tim. ii. ii ttkttos 6 

Xoyotf Et yap avpaireOdpopev Kal avC^(Top§p* §1 viropipop^v Kai 

Xivaopev. This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr. Hort’s 
The Way^ the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For cwcp see 
on iii. 30. 


SUFPEBING THE PATH TO GLORY. 

VIII. 18-26. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in ivhich the irrational 
creation joins zvith man. As it shared the residts of his 
fall, so also zvill it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of a new birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, zve Christians too zvait painfully 
for our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope a 7 td not of 
possession (vv. 23-25). 

What of that ? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

^®The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. Aijd that by no act of its own : it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share iji the free and glorious existence of God's 
emancipated children. It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail — feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

^^Our own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of* the Spirit, the charismata with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long — anxiously 
and painfully long — for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

^^Hope is the Christian's proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect ? 
Certainly in prospect. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. For what a man sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 
fortitude. 

18. XoYiJofi.ai ydp. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
volved in the fact that they are sons of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter- weight to the future glory ; and then 
he shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually points forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied ; 
and this lime coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. 

: here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate,' ‘weigh mentally,' 
‘ count up on the one side and on the other.' 

a^ta .Trp< 5 s. In Plato, p. 471 E, we have ovheuos a^ios eWt 
irpof rr)V aXr^ddav : SO that with a slight ellipse ovk a^ia . . . TTpos rfjv 
So^av will = ‘ not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory.' 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (i) ovk 
o|ia Tr)$ i. e. ‘ not an equivalent for the glory ' ; comp. Prov. 
Vlli. II Trap Wjuioi/ ovk u^lop avrijs (sc. r^s (ro(j)ias^ ccrr<V, and (2) 
ovbfpoi \ 6 yov npos t^p do^ap: COmp. Jer. xxiii. 28 tI to axvpop 

TTpbs TOP (TITOP ; 

The thought has a near parallel in 4 Ezra vii. 3ff. Compare (^.^. ) the 
following (w. 12-17): Et facii stmt introitus htnus saeadi angusti et 
dolentes et iaboriosi, pauci aufem et mali et periculorum pleni et lahore 
magno opere ftdti ; nam maions saeculi introitus spatiosi et securi et 
faaentes immortalitatis frucium. Si ergo non ingredientes ingi^cssi fucrint' 
que vivunt angusta et vana haec, non pote runt red per e quae sunt reposiia . . . 
iusii aufem ferent angusta sperantes spatiosa. Compare also the quotations 
from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad loc. The question is asked, What is the 
way to the world to come ? And the answer is, Through suffering. 

p^Xoucrai' : emphatic, ‘ is destined to,' ‘ is certain to.* The 
position of the word is the same as in Gal. iii. 23, and serves to 

point the contrast to TOV PVP Kaipov, 

h 6 iav : the heavenly brightness of Christ’s appearing : see on 
iii. 23.^ 

els iQp.as : to reach and include us in its radiance. 

10. diroKapaBoKia : cf. Phil. i. 20 Kara rrjp aTTOKapaboKiap Ka\ eXyrtSa 
pov : the verb oTroKapa^oKiip occurs in Aquila's version of Ps. xxxvii 
^xxvi]. 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb. and Plutarch (see 
Grm.-Thay, s. v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20). A highly expressive 
word ‘ to strain forward,' lit. ‘ await with outstretched head.' This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, drro- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 

This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable part in the 
system of Easilides, as described in Hippol. Eef. Omn. ffaer. vii. 25-27. 
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TYjs KTioTcws; see on i. 20. Were the sense is given by the 
context ; ^ ktIctls is set in contrast with the ^ sons of God/ and 
from the allusion to the Fall which follows evidently refers to Gen. 
iii. 17, 1 8 ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake . . . thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ The commentators however 
are not wrong in making the word include here the whole irrational 
creation. The poetic and penetrating imagination of St. Paul 
sees in the marks of imperfection on the face of nature, in the 
signs at once of high capacities and poor achievement, the visible 
and audible expression of a sense of something wanting which will 
one day be supplied. 

Oltr, and some others argue strenuously, but in vain, for giving 
to KTiVif, throughout tRe whole of this passage, the sense not of the 
world of nature, but of the world of man (similarly Orig.). He 
tries to get rid of the poetic personification of nature and to 
dissociate St. Paul from Jewish doctrine as to the origin of death 
and decay in nature, and as to its removal at the coming of the 
Messiah. But (i) there is no sufficient warrant for limiting Krlcns 
to humanity; (ii) it is necessary to deny the sufficiently obvious 
reference to Gen. iii. 17-19 (where, though the ‘ ground’ or ‘ soil’ 
only is mentioned, it is the earth’s surface as the seed-plot of life); 
(iii) the Apostle is rather taken out of the mental surroundings 
in which he moved than placed in them : see below on * The 
Renovation of Nature.’ 

The ancients generally take the passage as above (4 kt'ktis f/ &koyos 
expressly Euthym.-Zig ). Orig.-lat., as expressly, has creaturam utpote 
raiionabilem ; but he is quite at fault, making tt) ^araibyrjn — the body.* 
Chrys. and EuLhym.-Zig. call attention to the personification of Nature, 
which they compare to that in the Psalms and Prophets, while Diodorus of 
Tarsus refers the expressions implying life rather to the Powers {^vva^ius) 
which preside over inanimate nature and from which it takes its forms. The 
sense commonly given to fxaratbrTjTi is = (pSopd, 

TT|i' diroK(i\u\(/ii' rbav utwv toG ©cou. The same word aTroKoXvyfris is 
applied to the Second Coming of the Messiah (which is also an 
im(l)avda 2 Thcss. ii. 8) and to that of the redeemed who accompany 
Him : their new existence will not be like the present, but will be 
in ‘ glory ’ (Sofa) both reflected and imparted. This revealing of 
the sons of God will be the signal for the great transformation. 

The Jewish writings use similar language. To them also the appearing of 
the Messiah is an dTroKdhvxpis 4 Ezra xiii. ^2 et erit cum fient haec^ et con-- 
iingmt signa quae ante osiendi tibi et tunc revelahiiur filius meus quern 
vidisti ut virum ascendentem ; Apoc. Bar, xxxix. 7 et eHt^ cum appropm^ua- 
verit tempus Jinis eius ut cadat, tunc revelahiiur principatus Messiae met qui 
similis cst fonti et vili^ et cum revelatus fuerit eradicabit multiiudinem con* 
Sregationis eius (the Latin of this book, it will be remembered, is Ceriani’s 
version from the Syriac, and not ancient like that of 4 Ezra). The object of 
the Messiah's appearing is the same as with St, Paul, to deliver creation 
from its ills : 4 ICzra xiii. 26, 29 ipse est quern conservat AlHssimus multis 
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temporihiis qui per semetipsum liberahit creaiuram suam et ipse disponet 
qui derelicti sunt . . . ecce dies veniunt^ quando incipiet Altissimus liberare 
eos qui super terram sunt : Apoc. Bar. xxxii. 6 quando futurum est ut Fortis 
innovet creaturam suam (=4 Ezra vii. 75 [Benslyj donee veniant temper a 
illay in quibns incipies creaturam renovare). The Messiah does not come 
alone ; 4 Ezra xiii. 51 non poterit qnisque super terrafn videre filium meum 
vel eos qui cum eo sunt nisi in tempore diei. He collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
{ibid. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 f.). 

dircKSexcTat : another strong compound, where diro- contains the 
same idea of ‘ conceniraied waiting ^ as in dnompaboKLa above. 

20. Trj , . . |jLaTaidTY)Ti : fiaratorrjs fjLaTaiorrjTonv is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2, &c. ; cf. Ps. xxxix. 5,11 [xxxviii. 6, 
12] cxliv [cxliii]. 4) : that is ixdraiou which is ‘ without result' {pdTrjv)^ 
‘ ineffective/ * which does not reach its end ’ — the opposite of 
reXfior : the word is therefore appropriately used of the disappointing 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

uTTcrdyri : by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
iii, 17-19). 

oux ^Kouaa : not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i. e. the Fall. 

^ici tXv uTTOTdJaKTa : ‘ by reason of Him who subjected it,^ i. e. not 
man in general (Lips.) ; nor Adam (Chrys. ali) ; nor the Devil 
(Go.), but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall. It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of Std with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

^TT* qualifies vnerdyr). Creation was made subject to 

vanity — not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘ in hope 
that,' &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21 . oTi. The majority of recent commentators make ort (= ‘ that ') 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= ‘ be- 
cause ’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

Kal auTT] KTiais : not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

diro rijs SooXcias rijs 4>®opds. SovXelas corresponds to vmrdyq^ the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of dd^a. * Glorious liberty * is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea : Sofa, ‘ the glorified state,* 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and iXfvBepia is its 
characteristic, ‘ the liberty of the glory of the children of God,' 

^2. otBa|jL€K ydp introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been so common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

ffucrrct^dj^ci Kal It seems on the whole best to take the 

o-vv- in both instances* as = ‘together/ i.e. in all the parts of which 
creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops. expressly; fioCXerai 
elneiv <Sri (TVfKpwvois eVtSciKt^vrat rovro Traaa ^ ktictis* Iva to jrapa 7rd(rTjs 
TO avtX y€V€or6ai SpoLotSj iraibevcrrj tovtovs r^v Trpos dnavras KOivaviau 
aipeiaBm rfj t<ov Xvirr^poav Kapreplq), Oltr. gets OUt of it the Sense of 
‘inwardly' (= eV ^avrots), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips, and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = men' or ‘with the 
children of God ' ; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (ov p6vov df, dXXa kqI avrol). The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23 . ou fjLoi/oi' hi. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan ; our very privileges make us long for something more. 

T^ji/ dTrapxV toG ili^eupiaTos : ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.' St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charismata bestowed upon the first Christians (i Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 22 f.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. P'oremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical ' body into a spiritual body (i Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘ deliverance/ i. e. a deliverance from the ‘ ills 
that flesh is heir to' : for dTroXvrpoxrip see on iii. 24. 

cJfovTcs ljjJL€ts : Tepefy is placed here by N A C 5. 47. 80, also by Tisch. 

RV, and (in brackets) by WH. 

vloBtalav: see on ver. 15 above. Here vto^. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption — its public promulgation. 

24 . TY) Y^p Atti'Si i(T<jjdrjfi€y. The older commentators for the 

most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
(including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat. modi, ‘ in hope 
were we saved ; ’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved hy 
faith, or from another point of view — looking at salvation from the 
side of God — by grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than by 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith ; and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. I (eon di mtms vnoa-Taais, npaypar<ov, 

^Xfyxos ov ^Xe7^ofteW>/), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb. 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith in Christ, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past ; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, cXTrtV, No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are not therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dativus commodt, ^for hope were we saved.' But this is less 
natural. To obtain this sense we should Hkve to personify Hope 
more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Plope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end. 

8c pXcirofjL^inr) : cXTrtV here = ‘ the thing hoped for,* just as 
mViff = ‘ the thing created * ; a very common usage. 

8 vdp pXftrci, tCs cXtrCJct ; This terse reading is found only in B 47 marg,, 
which adds rd vaKaidv ovrojs €X« : it is adopted by RV. WH. Uxt. 
Text. Recept. has [& ydp pxtirti t<s] ri nal [IXiriXet], of which rl alone is 
found in Western authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. a/.), and /fat alone in 
N* 47*. Both RV. and WH. give a place in the margin to ri nal 
and ris Kal [{/iropteVet with A 47 margi], 

26 . The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

%C oirop.oi'^s: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings' of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. 7 ; v. 4 ; and 
for the use of did ii. 27). 


The Renovation of Nature. 

We have already quoted illustrations of St. PauPs language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘ seasons of refreshing,' the ‘ times of restoration of all 
things,' which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. 19, 
21). The expectation had its roots in the O.T., especially in 
those chapters of the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendid 
visions for the future. The one section Is. Ixv. 17-25 might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

The idea of the * new heavens and new earth ' is based directly 
upon Is. Ixv. 17, and is found clearly stated in the Book of Enochs 
xlv. 4 f. ‘ I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it ' (where see 
Charles' note). There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul's dnoKdXvyIns rSiP 
vlwp rov Oeov ; ‘ In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in^ heaven. Their faces will be lighted up 
with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth W'ill rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
will go to and fro upon it' {Enoch li. 4!.). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, Allsyn, 
Theol. p. 380 ff . ; Schiirer, Neuiesi, Zetigesch, ii. 453 ff., 458 f. ; 
Edersheim, Life and Time^, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism ; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer, V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing : ‘The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine . . . Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean ; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
all the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.* It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Apoc. 
Bar, xxix. 5 (cf. Orac, SihylL iii. 620-623, 744 
clearly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an instance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T, our Lord's words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the new abode pre- 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv, 5 f. (* Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped/ &c.), but also in a moral sense ; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them : the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn, TheoL p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. 28 f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the nations, but not merely by 
force ; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schiirer, op. cit. 
p. 456). 

If we compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways fti which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking, (i) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him : it is creation's yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. *(2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel : * the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more' {Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is * to serve him beneath the yoke' {idl'd, ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O. T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘ sons of God ' are not selected for their 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


THE ASSISTANCE OP THE SPHtlT. 

VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists in 
our prayers. 

^*Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession ; 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. *^For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirit's meaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that ll^ey are offered for men dedicated to His service. 

26 . (utrauTws. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting k meaning into our aspirations which they would 
^ not haya^pf themsplves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
evehf, to wfiich the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle's argument, seems on the whole 
better than that whicl^ attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘ as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us' (Mey. Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou.). 

aui/ai'Ti\a|JLp(ii'CTat : dpTiXafifSapta-dai = ‘ to take hold of at the 
side (dvTi), so as to support ' ; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in o-vi/-. The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. • 

rfi dadeyeia : decisively attested for rmf duBePflais. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vague- 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers ; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in wo/xoi/^?. But as virofiovfj 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of dardipfia seems less appropriate. 

TO TL TTpoacu^wy-eOa. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of otdafifp. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times ; in the former Rom. 
xiii. 9; Gal. v. 14; Eph. iv. 9; i Thess. iv. i). W npoaev^. is 
strictly rather, ‘ What we ought to pray ’ than ‘ what we ought to 
pray for,' i. e. ‘ how we are to word our prayers,' not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.' But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, in the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

KaBb 8cT. It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need ' (Mey.-W. Gif.) ; which brings out 
the proper force of kuBo (cf, Baruch i. 6 v. 1 .) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon 8 ft which is not found elsewhere in the N. T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make KaB 6 del = rlpa TpSnop 
8(1 TTpotrev^,^ which also answers well to Kara ©edv in the next 
verse. 

6Tr€p€nruYX<i»'€*- • (yrvyxdpio means originally ‘ to fall in with,' and 
hence ‘ to accost with entreaty,' and so simply ‘ to entreat ' ; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34 ; 
xi. a). The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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Speech may well lay to heart, tha^ all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desire: (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value ^iven to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct fror.^ the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at ticking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the tn^^le formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 14; Matt, xxviii. 19. Oltr. ho wevef makes to in 

both verses = * the human spirit,’ against the natural sense of 
v7r€p(irrvyxdv€i and vnrp dyicov, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against Kara eeoV, which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 

vTr€ptvrvyxdvft is decisively attested (N*ABDFG &c.). Text. Recept. 
has the easier kvrvyxdvH virip “/jpCiv, 

27. oTi. Are we to translate this * because ’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take oTi as assigning a reason for olSe tL to (^povr^pa, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘kno^V’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not Kara Qtov and 
not vircp dyiwv. It seems best therefore to make ort describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

Kard 0€di^ = Kara t^ ^iXrjpa rov Oeov : cf. 2 Cor. vii. 9— 1 1. 

The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (^ss. Moys. xi. ii, 17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 
{Apoc, Bar, ii. 2) : cf. Weber, p. 287 ff. But they have nothing like the 
teaching of these verses. 


THE ASCENDING PKOCESS OP SALVATION. 

VIII. 28-30. With what a chain of Providential care 
does God accompany the course of His chosen ! In eternity^ 
the plan laid and their part in it foreseen ; in time^ first 
their call^ then their acquittal^ and finally their reception 
into glory, 

** Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 

Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them 1 First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they should share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son — in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed. Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call Pe treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com- 
pletely hereafter) in Hjs Divine perfection. 

28. ot8afi€i^ 8^ passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian's career mus/ have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

TrdyTa truyepycl : a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 Geor ; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less nedr at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading avpepyel must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.' 


The Bohairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is ‘But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 
good thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 
Version (as edited by Am^lineau in Zeitschrift fur Aegypt. Sprache^ 1887) 
is in part defective but certainly repeats ©cos : * But we know that those who 
love God, God . , , them in every good thing,’ &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted 6 ©6(}r, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted avvtpyu transitively as if it were 
present. It would almost seem as if there was an exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen’s Com- 
mentary in the Fhilocalia (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
repeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 
has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom {ad /oc.) argues at some 
length as if he were taking avvtpyu transitively with 6 ©cos for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer’s Catena)^ also Theodoret and Theodoras 
Monachus (preserved in the Catena), It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading avvipytt 6 ©cos, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have grown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of avvipyet there are two rather close parallels in Test. XII 
Pair, : Issach. 3 (i ©€<)? avpfpyu rj poVf and Gad 4 rb ybp irvcv/ia 

rod fiiaovs . . . cvvipyu ry kv jraatv (h Bdvarov rSrv dv0pwirwp' rb bb 

vv€vpa T^s dydtrf)s iv pattpoBvpuc} awepyit vdpup rod ©fov tls amnjpla^ 
dvBpuvotp, 

Tots Karb, Trp6B€(nv KXrjTots ouoriv. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of his 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian life — all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase Kara 7rp6$earip, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will. The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how * God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.' We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this ; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God* St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them : and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For TrpSdicris see on ch. ix. II 17 kqt eKXoy^v TTpSdecris rov 0 cov, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man (kot’ olKeiav irpoaipcanv Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp, also Eph. i. ii ; hi. ii ; 2 Tim. 
i. 9. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias in 
the Free-Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 tn/,) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously pr^udiced its exegesis 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take nar^ 'rrp6$€a'iv to mean * in accordance 
with the man’s own npoaip^ais or free act of choice* (see the extracts in 
Cramer’s Catena ‘ e cod. Monac.’ ; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.), 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems mclined to take it of the propositum 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt ; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. If so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 
conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose is 
intended? and decides that it would not be wrong to answer riiv rt rov 
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kck\t}k6tos Kal rfjv iavra/v. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 

It is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
of call, one secundum propositum, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
who are not elect. JSlon enim omnes vocati secundum propositum sunt 
vocati : quomam multi vocati^ patui electi. Ipsi ergo secundum propositum 
vocati qui electi ante constitutionem mundi {Cent, duas Epist. Pelag. ii. lo. 
§ 2 2, ci. Cont. Julian, v. 6, § 14). In the idea of a double call, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to rtphOiaiv : omnes quidem vocati sunty non tamen 
omnes secundum propositum vocati sunt (ed. Lomm. vii. 128). 

kXtjtois : ‘ called/ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
is not au salui (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply lo become Christians: see on i. i. 

29. oTi : certainly here ‘ because,^ assigning a reason for ndvra 
crvvepytl <5 0€of cts dyaSov, not ‘that^ (= Jcsl que Oltr.). 

ous itpoiyvui. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word ‘ know,' which is very marked and 
clear : e. g. Ps. i. 6 ‘The Lord knoweth [yiyvloaKu) the way of the 
righteous'; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 ‘Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (ort avrS LXX) ? Or the son of man 

that Thou makest account of him?' Hos. xiii. 5 ‘ I did know 
(JiTotiimvov) thee in the wilderness/ Am. iii. 2 ‘ You only have 
I knowm {tyveav) of all the families of the earth.' Matt. vii. 23 
‘ Then will I profess unto them I never knew (eyi/ooi/) you,' &c. 
In all these places the word means ‘ to take note of,' ‘ to fix the 
regard upon/ as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound 7 rpoiyva> only throws back this ‘ taking 
note ' from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 

This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make rrpoiyvo) = praediligerCy approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage and reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there. This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage : e. g. to Origen’s, when he 
makes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, irpoaya- 
rmoras ouv o Beds T<p upp^ rdiv iaopivojVy Kal /cara^o^aas poi^v roy |<^’ t^jmv 
ruipdc rivuv Im' ivae&nav Kal opp^v ini ravrrjv p^rd rijv ^onrjv k. 7,\, 
{Philocal. XXV. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson ; the comment ad loc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cognovisse suos dicitur, hoc est in dilectione habuisse sibiqm 
sociasscy but there too is added sciens quales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows npoiyv6j<j$r)aav ws eaovTat 
cvppop<poi rrjs cIkqvos toO TloO avrov, but this belongs properly only to 
vpowpia^. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation : Pei autem praecogniiio, cuius hie 
Paulus meminitf non nuda est praescientia . . , sed adoptio qua filios suos 
a reprobis semper discrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps closely to the 
context in explaining, “‘Foreknew’' as the individual objects of His purpose 
(ir/)< 50 e(Tis) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God.”’ The only 
^fect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
O. T. and N. T. use of yiyvojcrKoj. 
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Kttt irpotSpicre. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God's purpose in respect to him. This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.' 

<Tup|jL<5p<))ous denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

ttJs eiKopos. As the Son is the image of the Father (2 Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), so the Christian is to reflect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His So^a, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

CIS TO cti'ai aoToi' TrpwT<5T0K0i' ii^ iroKVois ^d8€\4>ors. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His * brethren.^ They are a ‘ family,' 
the entrance into which is through the Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the * Eldest-born ' (TrpwroroKoy (k tcov 
veKpcoVj Lva yhrjrai iv Ttaaiv avTos 7rp<i)T€V(pv Col. i. 1 8). This is 
different from the ‘first-born of all creation' (Col. i. 15). ^rpcoro- 
TOKos is a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 15 it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

30 . ous 8^ Trpowpio-c K,T.X. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the So|a in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
£KdX€orfi/, i^LKalcodevj id6^a<r€, * These are not quite exhaustive : 
Tjyiacrev might have been inserted after idiKalwatv; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of idiKuiaxTfv and a necessary 
condition of c^dfao-e: in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call ; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification ; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory, iKoketrev and ibiKalcoaev are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past ; cSd^ao-ev is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs ; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied in ib6^a(Ttv 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after.' 
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THE 3PROOES AHD ASSUEAHCE OF BIVENE LOVE. 

VIII. 31-39. Wzlk the proofs of God's love before him^ 
the Christian has nothing to fear, God, the fudge, is on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34)- 

The love of God in Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions — nay, all forms and phases of 
being — are powerless to intercept it, or to bar the Christians 
triumph (vv. 35 - 39 ). 

What conclusion are we to draw from this ? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear ? As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Scfti who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation ? Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, who shall condemn ? For us Christ has died ; I should 
say rather rose again ; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father's side, and there pleads continually for us, His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it ; though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘ for God's sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.* We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation ; not any hierarchy of spirits ; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; ®*no dimension of 
space; no wwld of being invisible to us now, — will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us in 
Jesus Messiah our Lord. 
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32. Ss y€ TOO iStoo uloo ovk i^eiararo* A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence : os- ye, * the same 
God who'; roO Idlov viov, ‘His own Son/ partaker of His own 
nature; ovk ict^la-aro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. i 6 , and so directly recalls that offering — the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6 -io. 

33-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. Ell. 
Gif. Va. Lid.). There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Oeos 6 ^iKaiSiv tU 6 KaraKpivcop; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35 : Christ prpved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. 1. 8, 9 ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me ? . . . Behold, the Lord God will help 
me ; who is he that shall condemn me ? ' This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases 6 KaraKpiPotu and 6 diKai^p form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows. 

On the view taken above, 0€os 6 Stfcatwv and Xpiarbs 'Ij;crovs 6 diroOavwp 
are both answers to rts ; and rh 6 KaraKpivutP ; rh » 

are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by hiKaiwv, in the other 
by kpr. vnlp 7)fxwp. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34 . The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit of the 
passage. 

Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at Sixaicvp, and to make rls 
lyKa\ioiL\ Tis d KaraKpLvwp\ two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri, Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (©cOs Sifcmcpp ; iprvyx. ifvep 
ijpwp ;) But these repeated challenges do not give such, a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 

33. Tts lyKtCkiaei.*, another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; ‘ Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God?' 

IkXcktwi'. We have already seen (note on i. i) that with 
St. Paul KXrjroi and cKXeKroi are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14 ) but are rather to be identified. By reading 
into K\r}Toi the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God^s 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de- 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘ summoned ' or ‘ se- 
lected ’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the ‘ glory ' reserved for them ; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but €k\€kt^p only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it ; if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault, 

KaTOMKpivcuv ; KaraKpivwv RV. text Moii. This is quite possible, but diKaiwv 
suggests the present. 

S4-. XpioTos T-rjcroOs AC F GL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat, Did. 
Aug.: XpiarS^ (om. *I) 7 <tovs) BDEK &c., Syrr., Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. at. 
Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 
Syrian. WH. bracket 

cycpOcls €i€ vcKptSv X* A C at. plur.y RV. WH' : ont. Ik veKpwv R® B D E 
F G K L &c., Ti. WH^. The group which inserts €k vtKpatv is practically 
the same as that which inserts Tt^o-oGs above. 

8s KaC. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. *It 
is Christ who died — n^iy rather {mmo vero) rose from the dead — 
who (fcat should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God — who 
also intercedes for us.' It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthroned, 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father's ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on e*arth. A great text for the value and 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Apost, Creeds p. 67 f.). 

36 . Atto Trjs dyArnis tou XptaTou. There is an alternative reading 
ToO OfoO for which the authorities are B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus' Latin translation) ; Eus. 4/6 ; Bas. 
2/6 ; HiL 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full otto 
dyaTrrjs rov Oeov rrjs iv xpto-rw Tt^o-ov, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicion 
of being conformed to that verse : to which however it may be 
replied that Xpiarov may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xpiarov seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of vv. 34, 35. 

‘ The love of Christ ' is unquestionably ‘ the love of Christ for 
us,' not our love for Christ : cf. v. 5. 

0Xi\|/is K.T.X. We have here a splendid example of Kavxw^^ 

Tois $\iylr€<Tiv of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 flf. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘ sufferings of this 
present time ' which men might inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On ^kiyjeis 5 drevoxaipta see ii. 9 ; for 
dioyypos cf. 2 Cor, xi. 23 ff., 32 f ; xii. 10, &C. ; for Xipos fj yvpvdrris^ 
I Cor. iv. II ; 2 Cor. xi. 27 ; for Kivbwos 2 Cor. xi. 26; i Cor. 
XV. 30. 

36. 8n IvEKd orou. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xliiij. 23 ; on belongs to it. 

iv€ie§v is decisively attested here : in the Psalm B has fvewa, A T UwVy 
where there is a presumption against the reading of B. 
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OamTouficOa oXtjk ifJ|jLepaK: cf. I Cor. xv. 31 *ca^ ^/xepav 
^oBprjam : ‘ tota die, hoc w/, omnt vitae meae tempore ' Orig. 

Trp($PaTa ff+aytis : sheep destined for slaughter ; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
ra TTpo^ara rfjs a-fpayjjs (cf. Jer. xii. 3 npo^ara elt (repay nv Cod. Marchal. 
marg.). 

The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp. 13 Tua causa mortificamur tota diCy deputati sumusut pecora iugu- 
lationis, Cyprian, Test. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Epist, xxxi. 4) Causa tui 
occidimur tota die, deputati sumus ut oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract, in Ps. cxviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occisionis. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. II. xxii. a 
{Laiine ; cf. IV. xvi. 2) Propter te morie afficimur tota die, aestimati sumus 
ut oves occisionis. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustini, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, aestimati sumus 
ut oves occisionis. Here two types of text stand out clearly : that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Iren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Speculum) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having deputati in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in Tua causa and deputati, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur*, in pecora iugulationis he stands alone. 
This passage might seem to favour the view tiiat in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian’s text which is simply individual. 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 

37. uTTcpviKwp.ci'. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervinemus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘ over- 
come strongly ' Tyn. ; ‘ are more than conquerors ' Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

Std Tou dyaTn^aarros tjfJids points back to dyanrjs tov Xpterrov 
in ver. 35. 

38. ouTc ayycXoi oure dpxai. ‘ And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day ' Enoch 
Ixi. 10. St. Paul from time to dine makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels : so in i Cor. xv. 24 ; 
Eph. i. 21 (IpxVy i^ovala, bvvapts, KvpiorriSf rsdu ovopa ovopa^opevov : 
iii. 10; vi. 12; Col. i. 16 (Bpovoi, KvpiorrjTcs, dp^fsl, i^ov(Tiai)\ ii. lo, 
15. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. 10 as 
€ 7 Tovpdvioi, imyCioi, KaraxOopioi, It is somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more abstract by the use of the sing, instead of plur,, 

orav KarapyrjertJ irdcrav dp^rjo xai Trdaav i^overLav Ka\ bvvapiv I Cor. XV. 
24*; vTTcpdvio TraoT^ff dpxr}^ Kai i^overlas ic.tA. Eph. i. 2I; ^ K€(j)ai\rf 
dpxrjs Kai i^ovaias Col. ii. 10, 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, TheoL § 104 ; 
Anm. I. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels are those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole K^a-fios. He is very far from a Bpr^^Kcla rav dyyeXcov such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under bypapets) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i. 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the^Cross extends (Col. i. 20 diroKaTaWd^at rd 

TTainra eh avrov . . . eir^ ra ern yrfs eire rd iv rots ovpapols). There 

is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. 15). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (i Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. 10); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that ‘ God may 
be all in air (i Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. Damonologie^ Gottingen, 1888. 

For dyyeKot the Western text (D E F G, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 
dyyeXos, There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 
insert ovre ^ovciai before or after dpxaiy obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 

ouT€ 8ui/(£|ui€is. There is overwhelming authority (t^ A B C D &c.) 
for placing these words after ovre ftcXXoi/ra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with dpxal, as in i Cor. xv. 24 ; Eph. i. 21. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 12 (roT? o-toixovo-iv). But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St, Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus ovre bwdpeis may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power ^ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth ’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above ; also TVj/. 
JC/I Pair. Levi 3 (sc. ovpav^') elcrlv a? bvpdiieis rwv napep^oXafp, 

ol raxOivres eh ^p^pdv /cptuecys, irot^uai kKhiK-qatv h tois vpevpaai rrjs vXdirqs 
Hal rov BiXlap. 

39 . ouTc cure pd0os. Lips, would give to the whole 

context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes ovre evear, . . fiddos all refer to angelic 
powers ; ‘ neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ. will be still nearer to us/ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large : cf. esp. Eph. iii. i8 tl to TrXaros koI p,^Kos 
Ka\ v\l/os KOI and 2 Cor. X. 5 vxj/'iOfia €7TaLp6^€vov Kara rijs 

ytf 0 (TfO>S TOV 0 fOl), , 

The common patristic explanation of vipaj^a is ' things above the heavens/ 
and of (idOos, * things beneath the earth/ Theod. Monach. ijif/wpa plv rd 
dyay irrido^a, 0 dOos rd dyav dSo^a. Theodoret 0d0O9 5 c riju yicwav^ 
vipojfxa T^v (iacnXdav. Origen (in Cramer’s Catena) explains vipco^xa of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph, vi. 12), and 
PdOos of rd KaraxOdvia, The expanded version pf Rufmus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: Similiter et altitude et profundum 
impugnant nos, sicut et David dicit multi qui debellant me de alto : sine 
dubio cum a spiritibiis nequitiac de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut iiemim 
dicit : de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine : cum ah his qui in inferno 
deputati sunt ct gehennae spiritibus impugnaretur, 

ouT€ Tts KTtais irdpa. The use of mpa and not uXXij seems to 
favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing ’ but ‘ any other kind of creation,' ‘ ’any other mode of being/ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 

Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘ in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen ’ — a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foundations 
of Beliefs p. 71 f. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting w'hich 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. \Ve must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what ; a little belter endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.* 

Ttjs dy^TTiris tou 0€oO TTjs iv XpiaTw’lTjaoO. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
isolated and described separately {2 Cor. v. 14 ; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8 : the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through ihe Holy Spirit, because Chrht 
died for us ; and God commends His love because Christ died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (note 
esp. vv. 31-35, 39). 
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THE AFOSTIiB’S SOKTIOW OVER ISRAEIi'S TJlSfBELIEP. 

IX. i-5. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow for those tvho seem to be excluded from it — 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes — excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 

^ How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from itl There is no 
shadow of falsehood i» the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. * There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. ® Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind : Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen ? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen as far as earthly relationship is 
concerned ? * Are they not God’s own privileged people ? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies ; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ^son,’ His ^firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22); 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed ; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai ; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple ; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
® their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God ; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent — that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise 1 

IX~XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 

Q 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent wdth the justice of God ? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle's mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
€vayy€\iov if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. i6; 
ii. 9). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii, i) ; ‘ What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew ? ' but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He-^has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question : 
How is this conception of Christ's work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply ? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps, ix-xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. The w^hole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30-x. 21 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
in chap, xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and looks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 

Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viii. ii to x. 2 says salto et 
hie amplissimum abruptum intercisae scripturae {Adv. Marc, v. 14). See 
Zahn, Gesch, des N. T, Kaitons p. 518. 

1 . We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. Anew poiii is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pausr in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended las labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here foll(>v\ his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discus, (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap, iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mei h(aang too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness. It uli be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

dXi^Octai' X^yci) iy Xpiarw: ‘ 1 sj^eak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ'; cf. 2 Cof ii. 17 aXX’ ws elkLKpivtiasj dXX* m 
iK 0 €ov, Karipavn Biov iv Xpiara KuAovptvl xii, I9. St, Paul haS jUSt 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible; cf. viii. i, lo; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity to an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

ou i|r€ 48 ofiai. A Pauline expression, i Tim. ii. 7 dXrjBeutv Xcyca, 
oif \lA€v8afiLai: 2 Cor. xi. 31 ; Gal. i. 20. 

aufX|jLc^Tupouort)9: cf. ii. 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
so as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cfi 
Oecumenius dd loC» /x/ya elncLVj 816 TrpooSoTrotri in(TT€v 6 ^vaL^ 
rp€is €7ri<fii€p6fi€vog pdprvpas^ rov XpiaroVy to '^Ayiov Uvcvpa, Kal r^v iavrov 
(rvv€t8r](Ttv^ 

iv riKcufiaTt 'Aytw with avppaprvpovcn):, St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his asserfion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 auro to Ili/cC/xa a-vppapTvpel t <5 rrvevpaTi ^pSiV, 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. ChryS. ad loc. irporcpoif Se fiia^ejSatovTai Trepi /xeXXct 
Xeyctv* OTrep ttoXXois ^Bos ttoiuv orap fxcXXcucri ri Xeyeii/ irapd tois ttoXXoist 
dmcrTovpevop koi imip oC (T<f>68pa iavTovs fieri. TTCTrciJcoTCf. 

2 . on : ‘ that,^ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

XuTTTj (which is opposed to Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind ; it is rational or emotional : dSunr] on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
r.7 Kap8ia) which is the result of Xi^. 

With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the griel 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride ; 
4 Ezra viii. 15-18 et nunc dicens dicam, de omni hominc tu magis sets, de 
populo autem tuo, oh quern doleo, et de haereditate tua, propter quam lugeo, et 
propter Israel, propter quern tristis sum, et de semine Jacob, propter quod 
conturhor. Ibid. x. 6-8 non vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigerunt t 
quoniam Sion mater nostra omnium in tristitia contristatur , et humilitatt 
humiliata est, et luget validissime . . . 21-22 vides enitn quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effccta est, et altare nostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum desiructum est, et psalterium nostrum kumiliatum est, et hymnus 
noster conticuit, et exsultatio nostf'a dissoluta est, et lumen candelabri nostri 
extincium est, et area testamenti nostri direpta est. Apoc. Bartuk. xxxv. 3 
quomodo enim ingem iscam super Sione, et quomodo lugebo super Jerusalem f 
quia in loco isto ubi prostratus sum nunc, olim summus sacerdos offerebai 
oblationes sancias, 

Q 2 
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3. This verse which is introduced by ydp does not give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

: *the wish was in my mind' or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft. 
on Gal. iv. 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility,’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, M. and T. § 33. 

di'ddcua: ‘accursed,' ‘devoted to destruction.' The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dvdOijfxa (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘ that which is offered or consecrated 
to God.’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dvdO^pa as a translation of the Hebrew : see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 TT&v §€ dud^ffia 6 idv dvadjj ctvdpoTroi Kvpiip , , . ovk dnoddicreTaL 
ovdi \vTpi>(T€Tai . . . Koi irdv 6 iav dvanQi) otto r^v dvdpd)7r<ov ov 'kvrptodrj^ 
CTfrai, dXXd Bavarep SavaraSqaeTai I Deut. vii. 26; Josh. vi, 1 7 carat 
17 TrdXis dmdepa, avrq fcal •ndvra daa cotIj/ iv alrri^ Kvpico And 

with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8, 9; I Cor. xvi. 22. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
* excommunication ' from the society — a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical — arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 

There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dvdOepa and dvdOqpa. It was originally 
dialectic, dvdOqpa being the Attic form (dvdOrjpa arriKutSf dvddepa ik\qviKu>s 
Moeris, p. 28) and dvdOepa being found as a substitute in non- Attic works 
{Anth. P. 6. 162, C, I . G, 2693 d and other instances are quoted by the 
Dictionaries). The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Macc. ii. 13; here A reads dvdOepa where we should expect dvdOqpa, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have dvdOqpa. In the N.T. dvdOqpa occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, dvdOqpa B L, dvdOepa N A D). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. et Resp. 121 ; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and 8uidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field’s ed. No certain instance is quoted of dvdOqpa for dvdOipa, hut dvdOepa 
could be and was used dialectically for dvdOqpa. On the word generally 
see esp.Trench Sj/n. i. § 5 ; Lft. Gal. i. 8 ; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3. 

afirds ey« 5 . The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice ; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ. Chrys. 
ad loc* ri Xcyetr, ^ IlavXc ^ and rov Xptarov rov noOovpLivoVf od pqrt 
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/daaiXela ere, fx^re ylevva c^coptf^f, fi^Tf ra voovjjiemj fi^re ^Xa Tooravra, ano 
TovTov vvv eijxv dva6€fAa iimi J 

dir^ Tou XpicTTou : ‘ separated from the Christ,' a pregnant use of 
the preposition. The translation of the words as if they were M 
T. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

icard o-dpKa : cf. iv. i ^ as far as earthly relations are concerned'; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the dS6X(/)ot of the Christian society. 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses : Exod. xxxii. 
32 ‘Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — ; and if not, blot me, 

I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.' On this 
Clem. Rom. liii, 5 comments as follows t w /xeydXrjs dydrrrjs, rcXttd- 

TijTO£ di/vn€p^X^TOv, TrapprjtndCeTai Bipanoav irpds Kvpiou, alreirai a<p€(TLV 
TrX^Bet rj Kal iavrbv c^ctku(^ 6 rivai fi€T avrebp d^coi. In answer tO those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection.' 

There are one or two slfght variations of reading in ver. 3, aMs iydf was 
placed before dpd$. tiP, by C KL, Vulg., and later authorities with TR, and 
vnd (DEG) substituted for drro (NABC &c.). Both variations arise from 
a desire to modify the passage. 

4. ohiyis claiir: ‘ inasmuch as they are.' St. Paul's grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. 

'l(rpaif]XtTai : used of the chosen people in special reference to 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 

cf. Eph. ii. 12 dTTJjWoTpiCDfiCPOl Ttjs TToXlTiiaS TOV TcTpO^X KOI $€POi TOiU 

diaBrjKmv rf/r €Trayy€\ias : and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (6 ’lo-paTjX tou ecoC Gal. vi. 16 ; cf. ver. 6 inf.) ; a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion 'louSmot. 

‘ Israel ' is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps* Sol. xiv. 3 dn 
fj fjL€p\s ml f) KXrfpovopia rov 0fov iarip 6 'laparjX : Ecclus. Xvii. 1 5 pepls 
Kupiov 'lo-pa^X iarip : Jubilees xxxiii. 18 ‘ For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession.' Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel' {Ps. SoL x. 7), 
the blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 
(ib. xvii. 50, 51 naKapioi oi yipopivoi ip rjpipais iKtipais 
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aya&k eV avvaywy^ <f>v\a>y, J 6 6 w. TaxvvM 6 Beds M 

*l(Tp^^\ TO tXios ai/Tov), When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share in the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

uto0€crta : ‘ the adoption/ ‘ status of an adopted son ' : on the 
oiigin of the word and its use in relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 15. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rdSe Xeyti Kvpws Yi6s TrpwToroKOf pov 
*lcrpa^\ : Deut, xiv, i ; xxxii. 6 ; Jer. xxxi. 9 ; Hos. xi. i. So Jubilees 
i. 21 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them/ 

^ ^ the visible presence of God among His people ' (see 

on iii. 23). Sofa is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
njn^ called by the Rabbis the Shekinah the 

bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth ; 
cf. Exod. xvi. I O, &C. Hence r6 icaXXof ddf IJS avrov Ps. Sol, ii. 5, 

a^nh Bpovov lb, ver. 20, Wisd. ix. 10, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
6 Beds rrjs d6$r)s his words would remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Altsyn, TheoL p. 179. 

at StoOriKai ; ‘ the covenants,' see Hatch Essays on Biblical 
Greeks p. 47. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen, vi. 18; ix. 9; xv. 18; xvii. 2, 7, 9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp.Ecclus. 

xliv. 1 1 perd rov crnepparos avrtov hiapepet ayaOrj Kkrjpovopla, eKyova avrmv 
cV rats biadrjKats; Wisdom xviii. 22X07^ top Ko\d(ovTa vnira^ev^ dpKOvs 
irarepap kcli dtadrjKas viTopLvrja-as, According to Irenaeus, III. xi. II 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants : Ka\ dtd rovro rlaa-apfs cdd- 

Brjaap KaBuXiKaX dtaBrjKai rfj dvBptguroTYpn* pia pep rov KaTaKXv(rpov Tov 
Nwe, €7rl TOV rdfou* bevrepa be tov *A0paap, cVl rov arripeiov rris mpiTop^g* 
Tpirrf be 17 vopoOeola im rov Mavaews* rerdpTr} be ^ tov EvayyeXlov, btd 
TOV Kvpiov Tjp^p 'irjarov Xpicrrov *. 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would 
receive the Divine protection. On the idea of the Covenant and 

* In the Latin version the four covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its practical bearing on Jewish life see Schtirer Geschichte^ ii. 
p. 388. 

yofwBeala : a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘ The 
giving of the law/ ‘ The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst circumstances so full 
of awe and splendour.* Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (6 vdfxog 6 vndpx<>>v 
(Is rbv mcbva Baruch iv. i) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mentfon of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Fs. Sol. xiv. i marbs Kvpios 
Tois dyair&aiv avTov Iv a)^6(ia . . . roXs iropivopivois (V 8iKaLO(rCvTj irpoaray^ 
pdrav avToVf iv vopep cas iveT€LkaTO rjpXv (Is r^pav. It waS one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Paul’s teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

T) Xarpcia : * the temple service.' Heb. ix. i, 6; i Macc. ii. 19, 22. 
As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be 
quoted Firge Ahoth^ i. .2 (Taylor, p. 26) * Shimeon ha-^addiq 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say. On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorab, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.* According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber AUsyn, Theol. p. 359.) 

at ^TrayveXiai : ‘ the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.' These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sol. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation sinners were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people. Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i. 2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. cit. ; cf. also Heb. vi. 1 2 ; xi. 1 3 ; Gal. iii. 19;! Clem. x. 2. 

a\ diaO^Kai N C L, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into ijSia0riK7i 

B D F G, Vulg. codd. pauc. ; also kirayyfkiai into knayy(Xla D E F G, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties. 

6. ol TraWpes: ‘the patriarchs/ Acts iii. 13, vii. 32. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs and their importance in Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. 

&v 6 Xptar^s Karb. adpKa. Cf. I Clem, xxxii. 2 avrov 6 
Kvpios "Irja-ovs TO Kara aapKa. 6 Xp. is not a personal name, but must 
be translated ‘ the Messiah.' Not only have the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they have been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected. 
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6 t}y vdvTOiv Oc^s, k.t.X. : with Xptcrrds (see below), * who is 
over all, God blessed for ever/ ndvruou is probably neuter, cf. xi. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stoek serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


T/te Privileges of Israel^ 

By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God ; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end : 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel : Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God : but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God : the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed : the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away ; when all Israel — pure and without stain 
— should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations ; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah's own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schtirer, Geschichte, 
ii. 452 sq.) 


The PniicUiation of Rom. ix. 5 * 

ml S)v b X/MffTys TO mrcL aipm, S (vl ndvrav, ©eS? ivkoyrjrbs fly Tovy 
aluvar djwijv. 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. 5 has probably been discussed at greater Special 
length than that of any other verse of the N. T. Besides long notes in literature, 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned: 

Schultz, in Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie^ 1868, vol, xiii. pp. 462-506; 

Grimm, Zwth.y 1869, pp. 511-322 ; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521 : but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions— by Prof. 

Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, The Divinity of Christ, a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 
an appendix on Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 

D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Appello, a letter to Dr, Kennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Christology, 

/. Examination of Rom. y. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr, Gifford's 
reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 • Uwight 

and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in /. B. Exeg, June and December, 1881, pp. 22-55, 

87-154 ; and 1883, pp. 90-112. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternative 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta- 

{a) Placing a comma after aapm and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. SoRV. 

(b) Placing a full stop after abpm and translating ‘ He who is God over 
all be blessed for ever,’ or * is blessed for ever.’ So RV. marg. 

(e) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.* RV. marg. 

(d) Placing a comma after capna and a full stop at ir&VTooy, * who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori- 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MSS. 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua* 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense ; in tioiL 
the MS. of the noXtrefa of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation : this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N. T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never ; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any traditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers ; the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting in 
the history of interpretation, but has no other value. 
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The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat cursorily. 
For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 
these seem to labour under the same obscurity as the original. It is however 
probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
doxology to Christ. 

About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense pre- 
ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 
to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Haer. III. xvii. 2, cd, 
Harvey; Tertullian, Adv, Prax. 13, 15; Hippolytus, ConL Noct. 6 (cf. 
Gifford, op, cit. p. 60) ; Novatian, Trin, 13 ; Cyprian, Test, ii, 6, ed. Hartel ; 
Syn. Ant. adv. Paul. Sam. in Routh, Pel. Sacrae^ iii. '291, 292 ; Athanasius, 
Cent. Arian. I. iii. 10; Epiphanius, Haer. Ivii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 
Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282 ; Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Eunom. ii ; Chrysostom, 
Horn, ad Pom. xvi. 3, &c. ; Theodoret, Ad Pom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 
Trinitatet ii. 13 ; Hilarius, De Trinitale, viii. 37, 38 ; Ambrosius, De Spiritu 
SanetOf i, 3. 46 ; Hieronymus, Ep. CXXL ad Algas-. Qu. ix ; Cyril Al., Cont. 
Itil. X. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen \in Pom. vii. 13) if we may 
trust Rufinus’ Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 
by Gilford, op. cit. p. 31 ; Abbot,/. B. Exeg. 1883, p. 103 ; WH. ad loc.). 
Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 
grounds. The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and the word 0€or was 
given to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 
honours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth. 
On the other hand this w’as a useful text to one^set of heretics, the SabelUans ; 
and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has to explain that the words do 
not favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 
other way. 

The strongest evidence against the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
uncial MSS. Of these N has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 
after capna^ and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand ; but as there is a similar point 
and space between XptoTov and vwip in ver. 3, a plaint between aipKa and 
oiriv€s, and another between 'lapajiXhai and S/u, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why d wv should not refer to Xpiards as much as 
omvts does to d5€\<pcuy. * B has a colon after adpKa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C l|jiis a stop after adpua. The difference 
between the MSS. and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
curious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rufinus) ad loc. tells p there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word 0 «i 5 y to Christ difficult, for St. Paul 
had already called him vlos 0€oD. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad loc. stating that the words d Ivi mvTwv 0cos cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not 6 iirl vdvrm 0«55, 
but €iri vdvTcjv Beds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Cont. luL x. 
p. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calls 
Christ ©(( 5 f, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 
passage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked. 
Two writers, and two only, Photius (Cont. Man. iii. 14) and Diodorus 
(Cramer’s Catena^ p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father. 

The modem criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, who pointed 

* For information on this point and also on the pnnetnation of the older 
papyri, we are much indebted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum. 
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out that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there was so much doubt about the verse it should never be used 
against heretics. He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of (vXo'yrjrSs (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. From Erasmus* time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer ; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
names on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 

The discussion which follows will be divided into three heads:— 

(i) Grammar ; (2) Sequence of thought ; (3) Pauline usage. 

The first words that attract our attention are /fard aapfcOf and a parallel The gram- 
naturally suggests itself v^th Rom. i. 3, 4. As there St. Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it tcarSi a&pm, and then passage, 
in contrast describes his Divine descent Karci irvfvpia &yi(i)avvr]i \ so here the (i) rdicard 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of crd/wo. 
Christ as a Jew, he would naturally correct a one-sided statement by 
limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 
nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 
the privileges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 
argument, to Kara oapKa leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 
what we should have expectod in <5 wv M irdvroov 0co9. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to ffdp^ is itv€vpa. But this objection is invalid. ©€( 5 s is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to (T&p( (Luke iii. 6 ; i Cor. i. 29 ; 

Col. iii. 22 ; Philemon 16; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Ps. Iv [Ivi]. 5; Jer. xvii, 5; 

Dan. ii. 1 1 ; cf. Gifford, p. 40, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued that the expression rd aard (rdptca as opposed to uard 
adpKa precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While Kara 
adp/fo allows the expression of a contrast, rd ward adp«a would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is an 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
Gifford, p. 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32 ej Demosth. conf. Euhul, p. 1299, 

1. 14). 

But although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly true that 
neither /ford adpKo. nor rd tcarcL adpxa demands an expressed antithesis 
(Rom. iv, I ; Clem. Rom. i. 32). The expression t 6 Hard odpKa cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive ; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are <5 &v. (a) 4 
It is argued on the one hand that 0 uv is naturally relatival in character and 
equivalent to o? kffTi, and in support of this statement 2 Cor. xi. 31 is quoted : 

6 Kal naj^p rov Kvp'iov ^Irjffov olSev, 4 fiXoyrjrds els roiis alSivas, <Jri 
ov a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. On the 

other band passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as Jn. iii. 31 0 dvcuBtv ipx 6 iJiivo 5 havtu irdvroiv hriv 4 d)v 
rrjs l/f rrjs yijs karij hcu h rrjs yrjs \aXu : and ol Svres in Rom. viii. 5, 8. 

The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that 6 &v can be used in both 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of the 
sentence is such as to take away all ambiguity, and to compel a change of 
subject. In this case, as there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
as there is no finite verb in the sentence following, an ordinary reader would 
consider that the words 4 $}v hi irdvrofu 0 €( 5 r refer to what precedes unless 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this : no instance see.ms to occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle &v being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. If the noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here <5 hi it&vtqiv QeSf would be 
the correct expression, if ©ros is the subject of the sentence ; if is added 
0e(is must become predicate. This excludes the translation (^.) ‘ He who is 
God over all be (or is) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (r.) * He who is over all is God blessed for ever/ but the reference to 
XpKrrSs remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word Oe 6 s suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

(3) The It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 

position of blessing to the Father, the word ruAcyiyror would naturally come first, just 
f^Xo77T(5r. as the word * Blessed ’ would in English. An f xamination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. 2 €??; rd ovofia Kvpiov evXoyij/jchoi/) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. jPs. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As b Sjv hi iravTojv 6(65 if it does not refer 
to 6 X/)i<rT( 5 y must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be a special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 
possible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
(vXoyrjrbs being as decisive as some have thcfaght it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Father 
we should have expected him to write ivXoyriTos eh roh aluvai b hi irbvTm 
06oy. If the translation {d.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
nbvrojv, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden &ebs evXoyTjrbs riy to^ 
Ciiwvas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of tvXoyyrbs makes a doxology (b,) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (a.), i.e. the reference of the words to b Xpiaros, unless the words b dv hi 
iravTouv @e 6 s contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

The con- We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
nexion of doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
thought. suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father ? 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the word* 
as a doxology, * He that is over all God be blessed for ever,* or ‘ He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever,’ A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology ! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage ! Nor do the reasons alleged 
in support of this interpretation really avoid the difficulty. It is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the coming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought in his 
mind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure ; it is necessary for him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a referehce 
to Rom. i. 25 support the interpretation. It is quite true that there we 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness ; but like 2 Cor. xi. 31 
that is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
ascription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
of Goa. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof, 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy’s 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interpreta- 
occur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews : * He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever*’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul’s object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers, nor does anything occur in either the 
previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make an 
assertion of the unity df God either necessary or apposite. The inter- 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible to refer the Pauline 
expressions Qeus and hi vavruv to Christ, or to address to Him such usage, 
a doxology and make use in this connexion of the decidedly strong word (i) 
t{)\oyr}r 6 sf the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
to Him. What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question has been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have q^ed these terms of Christ, i. e. by making the 
difficulty theological and not linguistic. St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the bead of all creation 
(i Cor. xi. 3 ; xv. 28 ; Phil. ii. 5-11 ; Col. i. 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression iirl irdurtuv of Him. So also if St Paul can 
speak of Christ as rov 0€ou (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as h fu>p({>^ ©coO 
Mpxo^t and Tea ©cS (Phil. ii. 0), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity 
than would be implied by ©coy as predicate. The question rather is this : 
was 0 €( 5 y so definitely used of the ‘Father’ as a proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father as would the word irarfip if it were substituted? The most 
significant passage referred to is i Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that 
is as much a proper name as /cvpios or vptvfta and is used in marked distinc- 
tion to ftypios. But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kvptos is 
clearly used as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paul 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kvpios, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (t Cor. iii. 5), nor of XptUToy as vuev/xa 
(a Cor. iii. 16), The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts XX. 28 and perhaps Titus ii. 14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans ; but there is no impossibility 
cither in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early. 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term €uXoy?;T« 5 r. (3) Boxo* 
The distinction between ivXoytjros and cuAoyiyiulvoy which it is attempted to logics ad- 
make cannot be sustained : and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed to 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ* 
show itself in language. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to ; gradually as the dignity of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take place in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books of the N. T., probably in 2 Tim. iv. 18, certainly in 
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Rev. V. 13 and a Pet. iii. i8. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddon points out, 
a Thess. i. la implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to theo- 
logical ideas already formed. 

Throughout there has been no argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, but the result of our investigations into the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless ©eos is so definitely a proper 
name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed ; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterna- 
tive and translate *Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


THE BEJECTION OP ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES. 

IX. 6-13. For it is indeed true. With all these privileges 
Israel is yet excluded from the Messimic promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply ^ as has been urged^ 
that the promises of God have been broken ? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent is not 
enough. The children of I shmael and the children of Esau^ 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There is then no breach of the 
Divine promise, if God rejects some Israelites as He has 
rejected them, 

®Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued : ‘ If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.' An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
that all the descendants of Jacob should be included in the Israel 
of privilege, '^no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child : ‘ In Isaac shall thy seed be called.* 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham, one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, through 
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whom the promise w^as to be inherited. ® And the general conclu- 
sion follows : the right of being ‘ sons of God/ i. e. of sharing that 
adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. ® The salient feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth ; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given* at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. lo) ‘ At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.' The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because of the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage : 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a lawful wife : 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had*the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any con- 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call ; and so before they were born, before they had 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. ^^From Gen. xxv, 23 we learn that it was foretold to 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God's action is independent 
of human birth ; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 

And the prophecy has been fulfilled. Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. 2, 3) * Jacob have 
I loved, and Es^u have I hated.' 

6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word df is rather that of passing 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded. Yet there is some contrast : he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God's 
purpose. 
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o^x 0^0*' ‘ the case is not as though/ * This grief of 

mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing.' Lipsius. The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were ovx ol 6 p re, ‘ it is not possible that ' : for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ovx on affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent ou roiovrov ian oXov ort. 
(Win. § Ixiv. I. 6 ; E. T. p. 746.) 

: * fallen from its place,' i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. So I Cor. xiii. 8 f} dydni) ovberrore cWtrrTft (TR) ; James i. II. 

6 ©€ou: ‘the Word of God,' in the sense of ‘the 

declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the ^N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense ; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 1 7 ; 
iv. 2 ; it Tim. ii. 9 ; Tit. ii. 5), in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9 ; vi. 9 ; 
XX. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘the Gospel' as preached; once (fn Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T, Scriptures ; here it represents the O. T. phrase 

6 \ 6 yos rot) Kvpiov : cf. Is. XXXi. 2 Kai 6 Xoyos avTOv (i. e. rov Kvpiov) ov 
flfj dd€T 7 }$^. 

ol ’Icrpai^X : the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viol of ver, 27. 

o(5toi ’lapoi^X. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on 'lo-pa^Xirai 
which is read here also by DEFG, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the 'lorpaiJX rou ecoO of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i. e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel* This statement, which is the ground 
On which he contests the idea that God's word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. 068’ oTi. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument ; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle — that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

tntipua ‘Appaifi, The word (rnlppa is used in this verse, first of 
natural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Poth senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 ft di vfjius Xpi<TT0Vf apa roO 
A^paap (TTreppa etrre : Rom. xi. I cyo) . . . €K (Tirtpparos ‘A/ 3 paa/t. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is ndvres oi eS 'icrpa^X, ‘ The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent/ 

d\X*. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. ii, 12 ; i Cor. 
XV. 27. 

*i<ri&dK KXif|0T]cr€Tat aoi airepfiia: ‘in (i. e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be* your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned.* cV ^as in Col. i. 16 ev avrw eKricrOrf rd rrapra) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place ; so Matt. ix. 34 €v tS dp^ovTi tS>u dmpovia>v . i Cor. vi. 2. 
(TTreppa (c(. Gen. xii. 7 crneppaTi aov fiwcro) rrjp yrjv ; Gen. XV. 5 ovrcos 

tfrrai r 6 crir€ppa aov) is Used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring — there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them ; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correfctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi, 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion — that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 

KkifiSTjo-cTai : ‘reckoned,* ‘considered/ ‘counted as the true 
tnreppa*; not as in ver. ii, and as it is sometimes taken here, 

‘ called,* ‘ summoned * (see below). 

The uses of the word koXIoj are derived from two main significations, 
(i) to ‘call,* ‘summon,* (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (i) to ‘call aloud* Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon,’ to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so i Cor. x, 27 ; Matt. xxii. 3 ; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii. 6 (kyoif Kdpios 
6 iK&\€cd ore ip ditcaioa^jpn), Is- Ii- a (Sri cIs ijp ml ix^Ketra uMp, 
Kai e{)X6yr)(ra avrdv mi ‘^ydirtjca avrup ml ink'fjOwa avrSv) approach it. In 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at all in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 

^ R 
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(although fcXrjTus is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full construction is feaXttv 
rim eh ri, 1 Thess. ii. 12 rov KaKovvros vixas eh r^v kavrov fiaaiKeiav «a 2 
Z6^av : but the word was early used absolutely, and so 6 Kdktuv of God (so 
Kom. iv. 17 ; viii. 30; ix, 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in i Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on 
Rom. i. I, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 

struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 1 2 iK&Kovv re rhv BapvaBav 
A'la (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with IvSfjuari, eirl 
6v6fmTi as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism KaXicovai rd 6vo/ia aiirov 
*'EpLp.avovfi\ (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name* has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling over, reckoning, accounting ; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen, xxi. 12 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom.ix. 26 (from LXX Hos. ii. i[i. 10]). These derivative mses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where Ke«\7jfiai may be used to mean 
little more than ‘ to be,* and in Hebrew. The two baain meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be ‘He that calls us* the primary idea is 
clearly Biat of invitation, but the secondary idea of 'calling by name,* i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 

8. TOUT coTit'. From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

t6l TCKm TTJ 5 o-apK^s : //5erz quos corporis vis gcmierit. Fri. 

T^Kva ToC 0€ou : bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

TdT^KvaTTjs lirayyeXias: liber i quos Dei promis sum procreaviL Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 dXX’ 6 Ik Traibia-Krjs Kara crdpKa yfyewt^rai^ 6 be Ik 
rrjs i\ev$epas bi €Trayye\ia5 I 28 bf^els be, dSeX<^o/, Kata 'laaaK enayye\Las 
reKPa icrpiv. 

All these expressions {reKva rov Beov, TeKva rris e7rayye\ias) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. ^TrayvcXias must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘ This word is one of promise,' i. e. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born Kara adpKa ; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon bis birth. And hence is deduced 
a general law : a mere connexion with the Jewish race Kara adpKa 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the cVayyeXia, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

Kard rhy Kaipoi' toutoi^ ^Xcuo-opai, Kal Icrrai tt Idppa ol<5s. St, Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. lO (LXX) iTravaa-rpic^oiv TTpos: <T€ Kara rov 
Kaipop ravTOv tls oltpas, kql vibp 2 appa r) yvvr) aovl and 1 4 (LXX) 
ets TOP Kaipov tovtop dpa(rrp€\fAco Trpbs <r( €ls wpar, Ka\ ctrrai rrj 2 dppa vi 6 s. 
The Greek text is a somewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul’s deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

KarA Toi/ KaipoK toOtok is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘ at this time in the following year,’ i. e. when a year is 
accomplished ; but the words have little significance for St. Paul : 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10 . ou iidvop he: see on v. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. ‘You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it ^as for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant ; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

dXXct Kal *P€p€KKa, K.T.X. : the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. 1 1 p^Troa yap yepprjOiVToap . , , koXovptosj and then continued 
with the construction changed ; cf. v. 1 2, 1 8 ; i Tim. i. 3. 

H 4 vds are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother’s name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. {Horn, in Rom. xvi. p. 610) 

7j yap 'PfjStAcva Ka\ popi] rw TtraaK yeyope ‘yvi' 17 , Kal Swo reKovaa naidas, ck 
T oO ’lauaK ereKep dp(pOT€pov5* dXX’ optos ol r€)(6€PT€S rov avroO rrarpos 
oprefj rijs avrrjs prjrpoSj rds avrds Xvaravres wSirat, Kal oporrarpLOi, opres koI 
dpopr]rpioLy Ka\ Trpbs rovrois Kal blbvpotj ov rS>p avruiv dirr^avcrav^ 

Koi'nrji' Ixoucra : ‘ having conceived’ ; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

Tou irarpos ir)p.wv^ : ‘ the ancestor of the Jewish^Wce.' St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘ his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.’ The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

11 . juti^TTw ydp, K.T.X. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re- 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. But 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle's 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question — the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose — has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
yap then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence tm ... ‘ and this incident shows also the 

absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.' 

. , . jjLTjBc : ‘ although they were not J’et born nor had done 
anything good or evil.’ The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
show the point as he conceives it. 

What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose ; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

t) KttT ^icXoY^ii' TTp 60 €cris ToO 0€oG : ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection.’ These words are the 
key to chaps, ix-xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. 7rp66€(TLs is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles : Rom. viii. 28 ; 
ix. II ; Eph, i. 10, II eV avrw, fV « KOi iKXr)pa 6 r)piv^ TTpoQpurdiVTfs Kara 
Trpo^ctrtv toG ra ndvra fvtpyovvros Kara t^v ^ovK7}v rov SeX^paros avrov : 
iii. 1 1 Kara irpddiaiv alcovoav inolrpTfv cV tw X. T. tw Kvpt© r)pMV : 
2 Tim. i. 9 tov a-axraPTos r)pds Kai KaXea-avros k\t)(T€l dyia, ov koto, to. 
§pya oXXet kot Idiav npoOeaiP Kai verb also is found 

once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 Kara rijv tvBoKiap avrov, tju ttpo-^ 
€^€To iv avr^. From Aristotle onwards irpdOiarn had been used to 
express purpose ; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages ’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by /3ouX^ (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23 ; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
ii), but no previous instance of the word TrpoOea-is in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
note on St. Paul’s Philosophy of History, p. 342. c#cXoyi7 ex- 
presses an essentially O. T. idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier than 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon^ which often show 
an approach to Christian theological language. It means (i) 

‘ the process of choice/ ‘ election.* Ps. SoL xviii, 6 KaBapicrm 6 ©for 
fls fjptpav cXeoi; ip ci/Xoyia, els fjpipav eKKoy^s cV ai/afei Xpiarov 
avrov; ix. 7; Jos. B.f. II. viii. 14; Acts ix. 15; Rom. xi. 5, 28; 

I Thess. i. 4 ; 2 Pet. i. 10. In this sense it may be used of man’s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps, Sol. 
ix. 7), but in the ’N. T. it is always used of God’s election. {2) As 
abstract for concrete it means e/cXe/cTot, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
lion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,* being apparently em- 
ployed to represent life Hebrew idiom. 

fiini : the opposite to iKirenTcuKev (ver. 6) : the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

ouK cpywK dXV €K Tou KaXourros. These words qualify the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God’s free choice. 

We must notice (i) that St. Paul never here says anj^hing about 
the principle on which tfie call is made ; all he says is that it is not 
the result of epya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 

(Iva <l)avTj <^T;(rl rov Qeov t} €K\oy^ t) Kara rrpodeaiv KaX Tsp6yv<iisnv ytvopivrj^ 

to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling* to the kingdom. The gloss of Calvin dum alios ad 
saluiem praedesiinaf, alios ad aeternam damnaiionem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore {Studia BiUica, iii. p, 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob, — the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating** of Esau, — has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher privilege‘s as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring, 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.* 

<|>avXov is the reading of the RV. and modem editors with N A B, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. Kanliv which occurs in TR. with D F G K L etc. and 
Fathers after Chrysostom was early substituted for the less usual word* 
A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. lo. 

For the wpowis tov ©coo of the RV. the TR. reads tov ©€ov vpdOeais with 
the support of only a few minuscules. 

12 . 6 K.T.X. The quotation is made accurately from the 

LXX of Gen. XXV. 23 koI ehe Kvpio9 avrj Avo edprj ip rfi yaarpl <rou 
eltrip, Koi dvo Xaoi ck rrjs Koikias crov BiaaTaXrjcroPTaC Kal Xaos Xaov 

6 pei((ap BovXtvati ikderaropt (cf. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greeks 
P- 163). God*s election or rejection of the founder of the race il 
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part of the process by which He elects or rejects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

6 . . . Tw iXdacrovL : * the elder/ ‘ the younger.' This 

use of the words seems to be a Hebraism ; see Gen. x. 2 1 xal 
Srjfi eyanjBr) , . , 'lacfied rov fiei^opos : ib. xxix. 1 6 ovofia rfj fjLfi^opi 

Afta, KOI opofjia rj j/ccorcpa ‘Pa^^X. But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Skwicov 6 fteya? Pol. XViri. xviii. 9. The 
instances quoted of fiiKpos (Mk. xv. 40 ; Mt. xviii. 6, 10 , 14 , See.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

13 . Toi^ ’iaK^^ TjyaTrTjora, toi' Se ‘HaaO ^fiterrjaa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mai. i. 2, 3 ovk dS€\(p 6 s *Hcrai 5 tov *IaKa>^ j Xeyei Kvpios" Kal 
TjyaTrrjo’a top ’laKto^, t 6 p b€ 'Hirav €fxloi]<Ta. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(i) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God's conduct. 
‘ God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.' The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons ; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is prob- 
ably too simple, (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 7). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God's 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected, (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in vv. 12, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 * Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bow^els;' Mai. i. 3 *But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith,’ 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul's method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original ; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense, 
(hi) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul's argument is to 
show that throughout God's action there is running a ‘purpose 
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according to election.* He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God's love or hate that has guided Him. 

Hence it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon). But a further question still remains 
as to the use of the aorist. We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made : 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previous verse by an appeal to history. ‘ God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and^ as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
sequent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selected for His love ; Esau He has hated : He has given his moun- 
tains for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.* 

Tiydinicra . . . iiiLar]cra. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘ loved more ' and ^ loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by t^^e Jews as God’s attitude towards the two 
nations. So I'hanchtma^ p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Tu 
invenies ornnes iransgresstonesj qtias odit Dens S, B. fuisse in Esavo, 

How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with J e wish contemporary literature will show. Although in Deut. xxiii. 7 
it was said ‘ Thou shall not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,' later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship ; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
nations had aroused. At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. 80 in Ps. cxxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of the 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In Enoch Ixxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals : ‘ But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was bom from 
him begat a black wild boar (Esau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig.. So in 
Jubilees xxxvii. 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau ; ‘ And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee : if the boar can change 
its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool : or if it can cause horns to 
Sjprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolves make peace with the lambs so as not to devour or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if he is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then I know that 
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I shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thon shalt be rooted out and 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.’ (See also 
Jos. Bell. fud. IV. iv. i, a; Hausrath, New Testament Times^ vol. i. pp. 6y, 68, 
Eng, Transit 


The Divine Election. 

St. Paul has set himSelf to prove that there was nothing in the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ jiledged Himself to 
Israel' (Gore, Studia Biblica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham's descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
* Jews theniselves, actual descendants from AlDraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘ There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness in God’s dealings 
within the race of Abraham ' (Gore, ihi). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumenium ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race ; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
perfectly justify God's action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Election was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O. T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 ‘ For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth : ' in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure': in 
the Prophets, as Is. xli. 8, 9 ‘ But ttou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Al||^ham my friend ; thou whom 
I have taken hold of from the ^dM)f the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and saiMtnto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away.' And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul's con-*' 
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temporaries and the O. T. there were striking differences. In the 

0. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension and love 
of God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
bondage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8 ; x. 1 5 ; Is. xliv. 
21, 22) ; although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. 9, &c.) : and the thought again and 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3 ; Is. Ixvi. 18, &c.). But among the Rabbis the idea of 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth % 
rahha 1 . 51) : the holiness of Israel can never be done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel {Sanhedrin 55) : the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen {Bammidhar rabbaii)\ 
no Israelite can go into Gehenna {Pestkia 38 a) : all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come {Sanhedrin i), and much more 
to the same effect. (Seq, Weber Altsyn, Theol. p. 51, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was shared by St. Paul's contemporaries. ‘ The 
planting of them is rooted for ever : they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven : for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel ' {Ps, Sol. xiv. 3) ; ‘ Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore' {id. \nii. 41) ; ‘ Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord : and thou wilt abide among us for ever ' {ib. ix. 

1 7, 18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 

1. e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(ib, xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16). And this has not been done as part 
6f any larger Divine purpose ; Israel is the end of the Divine action ; 
for Israel the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account ; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted {Jubilees xix. 16 ; xxii. 9 ; Apoc, Baruch 
xlviii. 20, 23 ; Ixxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God's 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O. T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Pharisee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Alread}^ in the words that he has used 
above 17 /car eKXoyrju npoBecns he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine ckXot/t?, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a 7 rp 6 $€<rts, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St. Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, ii ; iii. ii). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually w'orks 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day ; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites. By the 
introduction of the phrase ^ /car c/cXoy^i/ npodfais St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on w’hich his argument will proceed. 


THE EEJECTION OF ISRAEIi HOT IHCONSISTEHT 
WITH THE HIVIHE JUSTICE. 

IX. 14-29. secondly it may be U 7 'ged: ‘ Sti^rly then 
God is unjust I No, if you timi to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold thei^i (as He did 
frofn Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

If it is further urged. Why blame me if I like Pharaoh 
reject Gods offer, and thus fulfil His will I I reply, It is 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more tha^i the vessel 
against the potter (vv. 19-31)- Still less ivhen God' s purpose 
has been so benefic€ 7 it, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Jews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22 - 2 d) ; — as indeed was foretold 
(vv. 25-29). 
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But there is a second objection which may be raised. * If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?' What answer shall we make to 
this ? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
I should say so. I am only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sover,eignty. The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents : 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the* Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17-19) ‘ Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ... I will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.* These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God's sight, and God shows mercy towards him : 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 

So in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him : ^ I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
declared in all the earth.’ Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God’s dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

But this leads to a third objection. If man’s destiny, be 
simply the result of God’s purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
^®Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to (jod is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complai i or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a pottef* and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker : ‘ Why did you 
make me thus ?* The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God's hands. ^^This is God's sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could no? complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin ; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction ; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, a mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles wlio were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

“ And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i, lo, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within Ifee covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
Uhe people of God,' Uhe beloved of the Lord,’ *the sons of the 
living God.' ’^^And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘ no people.* Equally do we find the rejection of 
Israel — all but a remnant of it — foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
lEven though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seaslkore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, for 
aUharp anli decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth.* 

Ai^d sinmarly in an earlier chapter (i. 9) he had foretold the com- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant : 
‘ Unless the Lord of Sabapth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah/ 

14 - 29 . St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works accordinf^ to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘ if what you say is true, God is unjust,' and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘ we know God is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true/ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot he unjust or inconsistent with God's action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14 . Tt cpouficv' ; see on iii. 5, a very similar passage : €t 5 c 17 

ddiKia GfoC 8iKaioavpr]u avviarTijcrtf tI cpovfxevj pr] ddiKos 6 Qebs 

b fm(l>€p<x>p r^v opyrjv ; . . . ycVotro. The expression is used as 
always to introduce an ^objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

fjLti ; implying that a negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

Trapd Tw 0 €w, Cf. ii. 1 1 ov yap cVri wpocriOTroXrjyp'ia irapti rw : 

Eph. vi. 9 ; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, rjfirjv 

Trap* avro) dpp6^ovcra. 

fit) yivoiTo, Cf. iii. 4. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘ which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such.' 

16 - 19 . According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few moderii commentators, the section vv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul's own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which pti 
ytpoiro occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
rogative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 

expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

16. Y^P Mwo^J The yap explains and justifies the 

Strong denial contained in fw) yfpoiro. Too much stress must not 
be laid on the emphasis given to the name by its position ; yet it is 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God's mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul’s opponents. Xeyei without a nominative for 
Bebs Xfyft is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. lo; 
Gal. iii. i6; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

tv At' K.T.X : * I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy.* The emphasis is on the bv ar, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. 19 which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘ I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,' the LXX ‘ I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.* But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.* And He said, ‘ I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee : and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.* The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected ; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

cXciTjo-w . . . otKTcipTjCTw. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between \vm) and otvinj in 
ver. 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,* the second ‘distress' or 
‘pain,* such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad loc.) 

16. apa ouv introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God's method of action. Cf. ver. 8 
TovT tariv, ver. II Lva, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

Tou O^ovTos, K.T.X. ‘ God's mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effoi t, but of the Divine compassion itself.' The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With OeXovros maybe compared Jo. i. 12, 13 cStoAcev avrois 
i^ovalav reKva Ocou yevea-dai . . . ot ovk atjuaTODv, ovbe iK OfXrjfjLaros 
aapKos, ovb€ ck BeKffpaTos avbpos, dXX* €K Btov €y€vvrjSri(rav, The meta- 
phor of ToO Tp^x^KTos is a favourite one with St. Paul (i Cor. ix. 
24, 26; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii. 2 ; v. 7). 

In vv. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people ; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God's grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God's will. ‘Not that 
1 have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men, render 
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any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 

what I will with mine own/ Hammond, 

• 

The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of IXteo;, IXcttcw. In ver. 16 
NABDEFG support cAeac; {IXtwvTos)^ B^K &c. kKeicu (i\€ovyrosi) ; in 
ver. 18 the position is reversed, IXcdw (cXfd) having only DFG in its 
favour; in Jude 22 fkidoj (cXcdre) is supported by N B alone. See WH. 
Introd. ii App. p. 166. 

17 . X^yci yap ypaipi^ : * and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God’s mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh.’ 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22 ; there was probably no 
reason for the change t)f expression from ver. 1 5 ; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 
indifferently. 

Tw ♦apaw. The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God’s dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

els auT^ TouTo, K.T.X. I taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX of Ex. ix. 

1 6 (see below). The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. * For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
i.thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
“ earth ; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
; throughout all the earth.’ The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power ; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the language generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

Ifiiycipa : * I have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of 
history/ There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (i) It has been taken to mean, ‘ I have raised thee up 
from sickness,’ so Gif. and others, ‘ I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done.’ This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew, ‘I made thee to stand,’ and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla o-e, by the 

Targum of Onkelos Susiinui te ut ostenderem tibi^ and the Arabic 
Te reservavi ut ostenderem tibi. Although f does not seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used i Cor. vi. 1 4 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb €ynp€ip in James v. 15 means ‘rais- 
ing from sickness/ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it op SiKti <ric\r)pvp€i, 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb f^eyupetp in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 bton l 8 ov eyw cfeyrtpo) rovs 
XaKbaiovt : of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 1 6 dtoTi Ibov eyd> 
c^cyc/po) TToipiva im rT]p yrjv [ of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 

41 Ibov Xaoff €p\€rai citto / 3 oppa, icat tOvos pcya Kal jSacrtXfis ttoXXoI 
e^eyep&^aroPTai drr ecr^drov t»}c y^f. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, suhsistere ie feci, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, ob id te constitui hit osienderem ; and it ex- 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh's position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure — in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes i^eyilpup mean ‘ call into being/ 
‘ create/ has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
inconsistent with the context ; and ‘ to rouse to anger ' (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c,) would require some object such as $vp 6 p, as in 
2 Macc. xiii. 4. 

The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows : Quia in hoc ipstim 
excitavi ie^ d e f, Vulg. ; quia ad hoc ipsum te suscitavi, Orig.-lat. ; quia in 
hoc ipsum excitavi te suscitavi te, g; quia in hoc ipsum te servavi, Ambrstr., 
who adds alii codices sic habent, ad hoc te suscitavi, Sive servavi sive 
suscitavi unus est sensus. 

The reading of the LXX is xal tP€/c€P rovrov dtfTTjprfOrjs iva hdtibotpai tv 
<Tol ripf l(Txi>^ oTTcws BiayytXff rd ovopd pov ip nda^ t§ yy, St. Paufs 

variations are interesting. 

(1) ih avrb rovro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rovrov %viKiv. The expression is 
characteristically Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 5; Eph. vi. 18, 22; 
Col. iv. 8). 

(2) i^^ynpd <t€ represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
H made thee to stand,* but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(dterypyaa) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. PauPs own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it 

(3) ivdtiiojfiat ip Got. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
the LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God*s action that Pharaoh 
may know God’s power, and as a further consequence that God’s name may 
be Icnown in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
and gives it a similar meaning. 
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(4) 0-nm • . . hirws. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (following the Hebrew) had made of iva ^ , Svojs, But this alteration 
was only a natural result of ithe change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(5) For dvvafiiv the LXX reads i(r\vv. The reading of St. Paul appears 
as a variant in the Ilexapla. 

18 . &pa ouv. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

aKXTjpuvci : ^ hardens ^ ; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
3; ix. 12; X. 20, 27; xi.io; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the CX T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
or evading its natural meaning. 


TAe Divine Sovereignty in the Old Tesiament 

A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God i^ not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
that Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down — the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say. His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ^whom He will He hardeneth.' St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result of the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action ; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul's conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men's lives as He will. 

s 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains : as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that God’s action not only 
might be but was arbitrary : Hoc emm vuli efficere apud nos^ ut 
in ea quae apparet inier elecios et reprobos diversiiate, mens nostra 
conienta sit quod ita visum fuerit Deo, alios illuminare in salutem, 
alios in mortem excaecare . . . Corruit ergo frivoluni illud effugium quod 
de praescieniia Scholasiici hahenL Neque enim praevideri ruinam im-- 
piorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed eius consilio et voluniaie ordinary 
quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praecogniium fuisse impiorum 
interitum, sed impios ipsos fuisse desiinaio credtos ut perireni. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death. He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act ; he never 
says that His action is arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if it be no Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that God 
has created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, op. cit. p. 40, sums up the argument : 

* God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement.’ 

19 . Ipcis (xoi oSy. Hardly are the last words 61/ di ^cXct (tkXij- 
pvvei out of St. Paul’s mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and he at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ri vvv €povfitv, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent’s objection. 

poi oZv is the reading of ABP, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damasc.; ovv /<ot of the 

TR. is supported by D E F G R L &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 2/3 and Orig.-lat. 

Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substinltion of the more usual order. 

n In plfj^cTai : * why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it ? The tn implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iii. ^ €l de dkr)0eta rov Beov ev epa yjrevarpan 
€irepicro‘€vo‘ev eh rtjv do^ap avrov, rl Irt Koyoa m dpaproikhs Kpivopatl 
Rom. vi. 2 otnves dmBdvopev rp dpapriq^ rrm m Crja-opep ip avT§ ; 
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ri in fxifA<ptTai is read by TR. and RV. with N A K L P See,, Vulg. Syrr. 
Boh., and many Fathers. B D E F G, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert odv after tL 

PouXi^fjiaTt, which occurS in only two other passages in the N. T. 
{Acts xxvii, 43 ; i Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 
ordinary word SeXrjfjLa as implying more definitely the deliberate 
purpose of God. 

dKO^orTYjKc. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii, 2 wo-re 
6 dmirfitrcro^evos rj €^ovcrla rfj rov Geov StaTayjj dvOiarriK^v^ Winer, 

§ xl, 4, p. 342, E. T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist/ but ‘ what man is there who is resisting God*s will ? ' There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys ; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. dj'Opw'ire. The*form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses to argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence dvOpcane) is 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator's right to do what He 
will with those whom He*has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

fieyoGiye : ‘ nay rather/ a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18 ; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 

<S Mpairre fX€vovvy€ is read by N A B (but B om. ye as in Phil. iii. 8), 
Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damasc. ; pcevovvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg., 
Orig.-lat., and inserted before a) dvOpoint by fc<®D®KLP and later MSS., 
Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt. &c. The same MSS. (F G dfg) and 
Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iii. 8 BDEFGKL 
and other authorities read plv ovv alone. The expression was omitted as 
unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 
a different position in the verse. 

(x^) epet TO irXao-pa, k.t.X. The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8-10 eyd> €ipt Kvpios 6 Kricras ere" notov ^ekriov 
KareaKevaa-a oisr rrrjXbv . . . pij ipel 6 nrjXbs T<p Kepapet Tt 

rroius, ort ovk epya^jj oiidi e^ets xetpasi pr} dnoKpid^creTai to 7r\da"pa 
irpog TOP rr\daavTa avro' and Is. xxix. 16 as 6 mj'Kbs rov Kepa- 
peas \oyia6^(T€(T$€ I p^ epei to ir\d(Tpa TrXdcraPTi avro Ov av pe 
^nXacras l rj rb itolripa T<p TTOL^a-apri Ov ovueras pe (nolrjaas ; Cf. also 
Is. Ixiv, 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Eccles. xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13. 

2X. ofiic iiovaiap : ‘ if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay — ^an absurd idea.* The unusual position of tov jdjXov, which 
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should of course be taken with ^ovalav, is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between Kepafievs and as suggesting the true 

relations of man and God. 

4)upofjiaTos : ‘ the lump of clay/ Cf. Rom. xi. i6 ; i Cor. v. 6, 7 j 
Gal. V. 9. The exact point to which this metaphor is to be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles ; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied : the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

8 piei' els <rKcuo9, k.t.X. : cf. Wisd^ xv. 7 (see below) : 

2 Tim. ii. 20 iv fitydXr) 8c ou/a ovk cort povov aKevrj ;(pu(ra kol 
dpyvpdf dXXa Ka\ ^vKiva Ka\ oorTpaKiva^ Kat 8 ph eh riprjVy 8 8 c els dripiav. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, eav ovv ns 

eKKaddpjj eavTOp diro tovtchv^ ecrraL crKevos els Tip^Vy k.t.X. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh’s heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected ? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19-21 God’s conduct is shown to be right under 
all circumstances. In vv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In vv. 19-21 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Fosf- 
quant demonsiraium est, Deum ita egisse, demonsiraium etiani est omni- 
bus, qui Most credunt, mm comenienter suae lusiiiiae egisse. W elsteia. 

As in iii. 5 St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God’s justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God’s power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain ? 

22 . cl 8c OiKuiv 6 Seds, k.t.X. : ‘ but if God, &c., what will you say 
then ? ’ like our English idiom ‘ What and if.* There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual : cf. Jo, vi. 61, 62 toCto vpar 
(TKavbdKiC^i I eav obp Secjprjre top vlbv rov dpBpd)Trov apafialvovra onov 
^p TO TTporepop I Acts XXiii. 9 ovbep kokop evpicTKopep cV rip dvBpdijrep 
TOUT©* el be TTPevpa cXdXiytrep avT^ $ ayyeXos*, Luke xix. 4 1 , 42 Ka\ m 
^yyicrepj Ibup t^p 7r6)\LV ekKavirep fir airy \eyoiv 6n El eyvm ev ry ypepa 
ravTfi Ka\ <tv rd nphs elprjvrjp. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find an apodosis in kqX Ivm 
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ypoipl<rfiy in otf Ka\ fVaXfo-fi/, Of even in ver. 31 ri fpovfiev, are 
needlessly harsh and unreal. 

The Se (which differs from o^p : cf. Jo. vi. 62 ; Acts xxiii. 9), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine vdll, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later ; — one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ' But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice V 

OiKtav, There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated ' because God wishes,' or ^ although God 
wishes.' (i) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, *God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh's .heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible.' (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif), * God, although His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath.' That this is correct is shown by the words cV noXKff fiaKpo- 
6vfjiiay which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
ro rod Oeov els fierdpoidv ere ayci. Even if St. Paul occa- 

sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassion were oKewj 
dpyrjsy and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

li'ScifaaOai dpyh*' ^al yptaplaai rh auTou are reminis- 

cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, hdei^copai ip 

<ro\ T^p dvpapiu pov, 

critcuif) ^pytJs : ‘ vessels which deserve God’s anger ' ; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation * destined for 
God's anger ' would require a-Kcvrj €15 opyfip : and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

KaTT)pTiap,^m els dTTwXctaF : ‘ prepared for destruction.’ The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words h 7rpoi]roipa(T€P, St. Paul does not say * whom God pre- 
pared for destruction ’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 
with the argument of the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argun^ent in chap, x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God's freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize ; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose — they were fitted for eternal destruction (oTrwXfm opp. to 
(TcoTTjpla), That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. Kal Iva yvtaplcrx^. These words further develop and explain 
God's action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called : the Km therefore couples tva 
yv(x>piaj) in thought with iv iroKkfj p,aKpo6vpiq. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24 ) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh; 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God’s dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full — that the Jews had deserved God's wTath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression r) kqt iKXoyrjv irpoOfo-is, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 

On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views, 
(i) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit KaL This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be i ejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
xa'i : it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted : moreover on such 
a point as this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic mi 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is some resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (2) Calv. Grot, 
de W. Alf. and others make nai couple OtKwv and iVa 'yvcopicrfi. But 
this obliges us to take 0€\<uv . . . IvStt^aaOai as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paHpoBvpiq. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple Iva 
yvwpiaj) and th dir^Xetav; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
mrrjpriapiva which it does not here possess. (4) To make Kal tva 
give the apodosis of the sentence ^v€yKtv (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating el, /cat €i ipa . . . (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden in l/cdAccrfy, supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write /cot ct iva yvajpicru . . . kKd\€(T€v but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare) ; all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions. 

tXk TTkouTOK, K.T.X. .* cf. ii. 4 1 Eph. iii. 1 6 /card rd nXovTos rrjs 
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& ir|ioT)Toi|iacrcK cis : the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. ^ 

We may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter’s 
wheel and the cup by Browning, ben Ezra^ xxvi-xxxii. We may 

especially illustrate the words h irporjroifjiaatv cis d6^ay. 

But I need now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men; 

•So take and use thy work ! 

Amend what flaws may lurk. 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim ! 

My times be in Thy hand I 
Perfect the cup as planned 1 

Let age approve*of youth, and death complete the same ! 

24. 08s Kttt €K(x\€o-€i/ irifjias : ‘ even us whom He has called.' 
The ovs is attracted into the gender of ^iias. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom. i. 6 €v ols eare koX v/acis : 2 Tim. i. 10 (jxoTiaavTos Se /cal 
({(pdapatav ^ui Toii fuayycX/oi;, els t eredrjp iyco Krjpv^. The Calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, but because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses, (i) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-21). 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone : ‘ And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of Flis wrath, and in order to reveal His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you — man that you are — 
to complain ?’ Cf. Calvin : Ua si dominus ad aliquod tempus patienter 
susiinet ,,, ad demonstranda suae sever iiaiis iudicia ... ad viriuiem 
suam illustrandam , . . .praeierea quo inde notior fiat ei clarius elucescat 
suae in elecios misericordiae ampliiudo : quid in hac dispensaiione 
misericordiae dignum ? 

26. Kai *. ‘ and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.' St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

icaX^ab) . . . TjyaTrrijji^KTiF — quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. In the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes. A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo- 
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ammi, ‘not a people* and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy/ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes ; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. f'aul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii. f. Dixit R, Eliezer : Non alia de causa in 
exilium et captivitaiem misit Deus S. R, Israelem inter naiiones^ nisi 
utfac event multos proselytos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) et seram earn 
mihi in terram, Numquid homo seminat satum nisi ut colligat 
multos cor os iritici? Wetstein. 

The LXX reads r^v ovk teal €/>v r§j ov /xou Aa(5s fiov 

it <7v, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyavrjaoj r^v ovk h^iarfqixkvriv, St. Paul inverts the order of the 
clauses, so that the reference to tov ov \a6v fxov, which seems particularly to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for ipSti substitutes KaXlaco which naturally 
crept in from the Mx^aev of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS,, for the latter 
can hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS. : of nor^ ov Xads, vvv be 
Xabs ©€ou, of OVK vvv bl kXt7)$evTis (l Pet, ii. 10). 

KaX^aw with a double accusative can only mean ‘ I will name,' 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

20. Kal larai, iv . • . Ik€i k.t.X. St. Paul adds a passage 

with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. 10). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles. The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles ; and 
these would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Essays in Biblical 
Greeks p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii. lo. The only difference between 
St. Paul's quotation and the LXX is that he inserts cW ; this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difiQcult 
to understand what place is intended, (i) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine : and if that be St. Paul's meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(cf. xi. 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret Act of the whole 
world. ‘ Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who have 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God’s people, in 
that place they shall be called God's people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.' 
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27, 28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the 0. T., namely, that (Jentiles should be called ; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. *3 6 dpi0jjids , . . im ttjs : quoted from the LXX of 
Is. X. 23 , but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
* only a remnant shall be saved,' and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteoi^ judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew : * For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return : a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness 1 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land.' 

28. XcJyoj' yelp auio’cXwi' Kal (Tuvriiimu ‘iroti^o'Ci Kupios ^ttI TTjs yijs • 
crvi/rcXwi/, ‘accomplishing/ avvTefiva)^^ ‘abridging.' Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 

bioTt avvT€T€X€crfj.€i/a Ka\ (rvvT€TfMr]fA€pa Trpdyfxara ^Kovaa irapd Kvpiov 
& iroiT](T€i eVt ndcrav rrjv y^u, ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.' 

Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test, For vrr 6 \€ipfjLa (virSXippa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (NAB, Eus.), later authorities read Kara\€ippa 
to agree with the LXX. In ver. 28 \ 6 yoP ydp awreXuiv nal awrifjLvojv 
"noi-qaei Kvpios kiri yrjs is the reading of N A B a few minusc., Pesh. Boh, 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after awrippcuv^ iv 
hLKCLioavvTp' uTi \ 6 yov avvTfTpirjpivov to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton {(Twripyoav and awTiyixrjpLivov), but the 
insertion of yap after Koyov which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads Ka\ idv yevr)rat 
6 Kabs *lapaf]\ m 17 apfios rrjs OaXdacrrj^t rd KaraXetppa avra>v crou^ijcrfTai. 
\ 6 yov cvvTfXwv Kai avvrkpvojv iv ^ixatoovini 5rt \ 6 yov avvTfrprjphov Kvpios 
•noirjaei Iv Trj olKovpivy u\jf. St. Paul substitutes dpiOpbs ruv vitvv ’lapaijK, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i, 10, the words immediately preceding those 
quoted by him above. The later part of the quotation he considerably 
shortens. 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. P'or ‘ a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,' they wrote ‘ a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘ a final work and a decisive,’ ‘ a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &c. 

29. TTpocipqKcv : ‘ has foretold.* A second passage is quoted in 
■corroboration of the preceding. 

d p.^1 Kdpios K.T.X., quoted from the LXX of Is. i. 9, which 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘ Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw y9ur hopes, it is stated that 
Israel would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
a small remnant which would preserve their seed and name/ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creator. 

St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in vv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T. ; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit — that 
God had created man. This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘ right' and ‘ justice ' goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. If the Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter : they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

' This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination : as Beyschlag, ‘ out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion,' implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul's argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words So^ai/, th prove conclusively that 

he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘ rights ' of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. 
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We must in fact remember — and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand St. Paul if we do, not — that the three chapters ix-xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in his writings, more clearly even than in i. 16 — iii. 26, does St. Paul 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the asfvect under discussion. So Mr. Gore {op. cit. p. 37): ‘His 
method may be called abstract or ideal : that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
immediately dealing, and — apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood — treats it in isolation ; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in e^ual abstraction in a different place.' He 
isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap, xi and not 
of chap. ix. • 

St, Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction — as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These He has borne with — both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he wall follow in chap, xi. 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix-xi is put for English readers in the 
most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
quoted above in Sludia BihJica, iii. 37, ‘ The argument of Romans 
ix-xi/) 


The Relation of St. Pauls Argument in chap, ix 
to the Book of Wisdom. 

In a note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans the very marked 
resemblance that exists between St. PauPs language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur'mostly in Wisdom xi, xii. 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 

And this resemblance is continued in details. 

The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a very close resemblance with passages in the 
Romans. 

Kom.ix. igt 20 kp^ts fJLOt oZVfTiirt Wisd. xi. 21 xai teparu ^payiQv 6 i 
fiepi(p€Tat; Ty ydp ^ovkrjpaTi avTOv trov ris dyTi(TTTj(T€Tai ; 
ris dv&iarr}Ke; , , . p-ij epd rd xii. 12 rh ydpepti, Ti tTroiTjcras; ^ 
irXdapjo, TrXdcravTi, Tt /i€ €iroi- ris dvriarija irai rw icplpLari aov\ 
rjffas ovTus't ris Bk kyKaXiaei aoi mrd eOpuiy diTO\oi~ 

Xorcxiv^ d erv tnoirjaas; § ris eh Kara- 
(TTamv crot eXevatTai ticdiKos /card dSh 
KOiJV dvOpujnajv ; 

Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 

Rom. ix. 22, 23 el Sk OeXojv 6 Wisd. xii. 10 xpivoov dk /card ^pa^if 
Qebs IvSei^acrOcu rrju dpyiji/ Kal kbi^ovs tottov peravoias. 

yvwpiaai rd Swarov avrov ijveyfcev xii. 20 el yap iraidojv aov xat 

ev iroAXj) paKpoSvpiq. CKevr) dpyrjs 6<peiXopivovs 6avdrq> perd roaav- 
Karr} pTia pkva els drrutXetav, rrjs eripwprjaas "npoaoxv^ berjaecos, 

Kal i'pa yvQjpiari rbv irkovTOV rrjs b6^r}s bovs rorrov bi !jJV diraX- 

ai/Tov eirl aKevrj eXeovs k.t.X. Xaywert rrjs Kaxias, perd noffTjs dKpi* 

fieias eKpivas rovs viovs aov ; 

So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar. 

Rom. ix. 21 ^ ovK ex^t e^ovariav Wisd. xv. 7 ^ai yap nepapevs dira- 
6 Kepapevs rov iryXov, c/c rov Xrlv yijv OXi^cuv eiripox^ov irXdaa'etirpbs 

avrov ipvpdparos troiijcai t pkv els vinjpeaiav ijpojv c/cauToi/* d\X’ Ik rov 

ripijp UKevoSf t 6c els dripiap; avrov rrijXov dpenXdaaro rd re rwv 

KaOapwp epycop bovXa oKevt}, rd re 
evavrlay irapO' upoicur rovrojp bk Irepov 
ris k/edarov kartp 1 ) npir^s 6 

rrrjXovpyos. 

The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views- The problem is the distinction between the 
positions of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 
rind wide universalist sentiments, but be always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26) : ‘But Thou hast mercy upon 
all . . . Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made , . . Thou sparest all : for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls.’ But shortly after we read (xii. 10) : ‘Thou gavest them 
place for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
be changed.^ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies of the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only for a time and that largely 
for the moral instruction thhs indirectly to be given to the Jews. The Jews 
have been punished,— but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them ; the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘ extreme damnation/ 

If St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and a general aspect of the question : he obtained nothing 
further. His broad views and deep insight are his own. And it is interesting 
to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human 
affairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out. 


A History of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-29. 

The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions. A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning. 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnostics. 
St. Paul’s writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the 
Romans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the 
Epistle fsuch as Rom. v. 14 and viii, 19; cf. I lip. Kef, vii. 25) and generally 
misinterpreted, very congenial. And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
religious pretensions, and with the key-word of their system We are not 

surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix, especially ver. 14 sq., was one of their 
strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it (see Origen 
De Krinc. III. ii. 8, vol. xxi. p. 267, ed. Lomm. = xxi, vol. xxv. p. 170; 

Comm, in Rom. Praef. vol. vi. p. i ; and Tert. Adv. JMarcion. ii. 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is that it determined Origen. 
the direction and purpose ofOrigen, who discusses the passage not only in his 
Commentary., written after 244 ^vii. 15-18, vol, vii. pp. 160-180), but also in 
the third book of the De Principiis^ written before 231 Prin, III, ii. 7-22, 
vol. xxi. pp. 265-303 = Philoc. xxi. vol. xxv. pp. 164-190), besides some few 
other passages. His exegesis is throughout a strenuous defence of freewill. 
Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts vv. 14-19 into the 
mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation which influenced sub- 
sequent patristic commentators. Throughout he states that God calls men 
because they are worthy, not that they are worthy because they are called ; 
and that they are worthy because they have made themselves so. Cf. ad 
Rom. vii. 17 (Lomm, vii. 175) Dt enim lacob esset van ad konorem sancii- 
ficaium^ et utile Domino, ad 077 ine opus bonwn pa 7 ’atu 7 n, anima eius 
EMENDAVKRAT SEMET IPS AM ; ct videtis Dctis pwdtatem eitis, et potestaicfji 
habens ex eadem massa facere aliud vas ad honorin, aliud ad confu 77 ieUamy 
lacob quidem, qui lit dixinius etnundaverat semet ipsum, fecit vas ad 
ho 7 wremy Esau VERO, cuius animam non ita puram nec ita sim- 
PI.ICEM VIDIT, ex eadem niassa fecit vas ad contumeliam. To the question 
that may be asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer 
is, ‘ In a state of pre-existcnce.’ DePrinc. II, ix. 7, Lomm. xxi. 225 igitur siait 
de Esau et lacob diligc 7 itius pcrscrutatis sciiptufis invenitur, quia non esi 
iniustitia apud Deum ... si ex praecedentis videlicet vitae meritis 
digne eum elecium esse seniiamus a DcOy ita ut fratri praeponi mermtur. 
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See also III. i. 21. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth g 4 od crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, See. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’ And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them — as 
for example Pharaoh~to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. 

Origen’s interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome {Epist. 120 
ad Htdibiam de quaesfionilm 12, cap. 10, Migpe xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. 687-691), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
alter its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments ; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the XVIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 
before the year 398. 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage in 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver, 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. ‘ You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in return to tell you of the water.’ On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: ^ Kar hXoy^v irpSOem rov &eov is 
explained as ^ 1) tcar^ irp 66 €Giv koi rrpSyvojfftv yivopiivrj. On vv. 14-20 

Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘ What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, 21 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that * man should not contravene God, hut 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On w, 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act ; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had borne with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘ Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy ? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both.* 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumcnius (sec. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec. xii), &C. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russian 
Modem Sclavonic theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is comment* 
derived directly from Chrytoslom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries. 
been illuminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ> 
ence of Augustine and Western Scholasticism. In the Commentary of Bishop 
Theophanes* on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
1890, we find these characteristics very clearly. Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with d priori theories as to 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul's purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity.' And 
also as in Chrysosfom we find vv. li, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh’s destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18: 

‘ The word “ he hardencth ’’must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected a haidening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God’s mercies, them- 
selves, accoidingto thei^evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.' So again 
on vv. 22, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels of wrath.’ And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus : ‘ Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed ; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves in 
devotion to llis wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions.* 

There is, in fact, a clear oonception of the drift and purpose of St. PaiiPs 
argument, but a fear of one-sided predestination teaching makes a complete 
grasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally quoted under the name of Ambrosiastcr has an Augustine, 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 

But it is more convenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors. 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found in 
the treatise Ad Simplicianum y i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in his last work, the Oput 
imperfectum contra lulianuniy i. 141. The main characteristics of the 
commentary are that (i ) he ascribes vv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself, and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
and Chiysostom, and 1^2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it w'ould imply merit. Ad Simplic, 
i. qu. 2, § 2 Ut scilicet non st quisque arbitreiur idea percepisse graiiam, quia 
bene operatus est ; sed bene operari non possCy nisi per fidem perceperit 
gratiam ... § 3 Privia est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. The instance 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of luiman merit — that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 Nemo 
enim credit qui non vocatur . . . Ergo ante omne meritnm est gratia. Even 
the will to be sav<'d must come from God. Nisi eius vocatione non vohmus^ 

And again : § 1 0 Noluit ergo Esau et non cucurrit : sed et si voluisset et cucur* 
risset, Dei adiutorio pervenisset, qui ei etiam velk et currere vocando prae* 
staret, nisi vocationis contemptu reprobus Jieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so ? The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He wdll pity and whom He will not 

* For a translation of portions of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
§ 16 Sit igiiur hoc fixum atque immobile in mente sobria pietate cUque stabili 
in fide^ quod nulla est iniquitas apud Deum imtque ita tenacissime Jirmissi- 
mequecredaiur^ id ipsum quod Deus cuius vtilt misereiur et quemvult obdurate 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicuius 
occultae atque ab humano modulo investigabilis aequitatis\ and so again, CLequu 
tate occultissima et ab humanis sensibus remotissima iudicaU God is always 
just. His mercy cannot be understood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out of justice. It is not merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Enough has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine’s interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Chrysostom, became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was only indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfeet example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii 91 1) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. Fie 
begins his fourth book with ix. 6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
*That the election of Jacob,* he says, ‘that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14-19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20, ‘ Who art thou?’ The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created : imo multopotius Deo licere quocunque modo voluerit creaturam suam' 
tractare atque disponere, qui ohnoxius nullo tenetur debito, antequam quid- 
quam ilia promereaiur. Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Quis enini 
Jidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa ilia impietate ludae, cuius 
exsecrabili perditione totius humani generis redemptionem est operaius. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory ; and somewhat inconsistently 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all. He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
and negligent. Sic et Deo nobis quotidie regnum coelorum offerente, alius 
regni ipsius desiderio accensus in bonis perseverat operibus, alius in sua 
iorpescit ignavia. On vv. 22, 23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard’s exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint. The modern reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the philosophical questions discussed, or the 
logical difficulties the solution of which is attempted. 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, to do 
which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 
implied in the rejection of the Jews. Apostolus supra necessitatein et vir- 
tutem gratiae demonsiravii : nic imipit agere de oidgine gratiae, utrum ex sola 
Dei electioite dctur, aut detur ex mcritis praecedentium operum^ occasione 
accepta ex eo^ quod Judaei qui videbantur divinis ohsequiis mancipatiy exci- 
derant a gf'atia. In vv. 6 -13 the errors of the Jews, of the Maiiichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre* existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy : umim altcri pj'aeeligit, non quia 
sanctus erat, sed ut sancius esset. In vv. 14-1S St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which lie has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Deus 
proposuit se punitw um^vialos propter pecca/a, quae a se ipsis hahent non 
a Deo. Justos atttem proposuit se praemiaturum propter nierita quae a se 
ipsis non hahent. All lies in the will of God ; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of merita consequentia gratiam,--i\iG. view 
apparently of Abelard— is refuted. There is no injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity.’ If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust ; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust j he is 
merciful towards one, just tgwaids the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, and excitavi. 

If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God ; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it ; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Quod quidem non est intelligendum hoc modo quod Deus 
in homine causat malitiam. sed est intelligendum permissive, quia scilicet in 
iusto suo iudicio permittit aliquos mere in peccaium propter praecedentes 
iniquitates. Deus malitiam ordinal non causat. In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions, (i) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vv. 19-21 ; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of being 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vv. 22-24. order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show His mercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation : God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa apta in interitum he defines as in se hahentia aptitu- 
dinem ad aeternam damnationeni ; and adds Hoc autem solus Deus circa eos 
agitf quod eos permittit agere quae concupiscuni. He has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness — a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Signanter autem dicit \tit ostendcret divitias gloriae quia ipsa con- 

demnatio ct 7 'eprobatio malorum quae est secundum Dei iustitiam, manifestat 
et commendat sanctorum gloriam qui ab ipsa tali miseria Hhemntur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin 
and Arminius. Each saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching : Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. 

The object of St. Paul, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 
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Calvixu the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. In the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God’s goodness, in the punishment of the w^ked there is nothing above His 
severity : the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna* 
tion. This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
can be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God : the word ‘ to harden ’ must be taken not only fer» 
missive^ but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
It was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards^the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him ; other- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius. Aitninius represents absolute antagonism on every point to these views. 

The purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged: *It overthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 
plan He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 
had faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage tliat follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
own plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute sovereignty of God, but His right to do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel : man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they do or do not fulfil 
these conditions. The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that as 
against Arminius Calvin’s interpretation of chap, ix was correct, that St. 
Paul’s obj^ in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but to 
discuss thl^uestion behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s inter- 
pretation, or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 
inconsistent with chap, x, and the language which St. Paul habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then most be recognized. How 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Fritzsche. 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. * It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
itself but absolutely contradictory.* If the Jews, it is asserted in chap, ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
own perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap, xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. X they are blamed. Multis saepe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
pertussum trcciuri studio consolandi argumeniis cupide uterentur neque ah 
Omni parU firmis ct quorum unum cum altero farum consisieret, Et 
melius sibi Paulus consensissety si Aristotelis non Gamalielis alumnus 
fuisset. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. * As often as we Meyer, 
treat only one of the two truths, God is absolutely free and alUsufficienty and 
man has moral freedom and is in virtue of his proper self determination and 
responsibility a liberum*agens, the author of his salvation or perdition^ and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.* . . . ‘ The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency.’ ‘ He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought.* According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irr<;concileable in thought, and St. Paul recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars. One more specimen will be sufficient. 

The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beyschlag. 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
mankind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
in the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
in Hviduals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Kritische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapitels resp, der 
Verse 14-23 des KbmerhriefeSy bis auf Ckrysostomus und Augustinus ein^ 
sckiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr, Willibald), Die paulinische Theoduee^ 

Rmer IX’-Xf who have materially lightened the labour incurred. 


ISEAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOB ITS BEJECTION. 

IX. 30-X. 13. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
is thaty though they sought righteousnessy they sought it in 
their own way by means of works, not in God's way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumlH^d as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up their 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
in Christ (x. 1-4), and this in spite of the fact that the old 

T a 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6~io), indeed 
universal in its scope (vv. 11-13). 

IX. What then is the position of the argument so far ? One 
fact is clear, A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
** How has this come about ? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
* a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,' implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

X. ^ Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them I How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation i * For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of zeal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed ; it is 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. ** Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God's method : of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfully. 
They refused to submit to God’s plan of salvation. 
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* Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that hgs been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a new and a better way, one which has two characteristics ; it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. ®(i) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
is by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
IMoses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man who does these 
things shall live,' i. e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct ; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. i8-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment. 
®But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘ There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven ? Heaven has come to you ; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful ' 
labour. ® The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth.* And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe and thou shalt be saved*; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. ® All it says to you 
is : ‘ With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him f»-om the 
dead.' '®For that change of heart which we call faith, brings 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes at his baptism. 

(2) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
16) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand ; * Everyone that believeth in Him (i. e. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed.* Moreover this word of his, 

‘ everyone,* introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
It is universal. And that means that it applies equally to Jew 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews ; it is also true to say that the condidons 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek. The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all n>en alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name, ^ And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘ Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i. e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation, 

IX. 30 -X. 21 . St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. ^ It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. I, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God’s method (vv. 2, 3), And this in spite of 
several circumstances ; (i) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4) ; (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. S-io) ; (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. 11-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question : it might still be asked : Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In w. 14-21 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
through their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 
them. 

80 . Tt out' ipoufiey; The ovy, as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion ? ‘ It is not that God’s 

promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained ‘‘righteous- 
ness,” the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked ; 
Why is it so ? And that introduces the second point jn St. Paul’s 
discussion — the guilt of the Jews, 

Bti € 0 Ftj K.T.X. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. I. The sentence ort . . • r^y e#c mareas may contain the 
answer to the question asked in rl oh ipovfiev ; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression tI ovv ipovfifv, does 
he give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
question (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
w^ords with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 2. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words on . . . as such a second question. 

‘What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?' The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one Biari ; ‘ Yes, 
but why?' — The difiiculty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence diKaioa-vvrjv 
be Trjv tK ni(TT€ 03 s, Lipsius' suggestion that on = ‘ because ' is quite 
impossible. 

‘ heathen,' not ‘ the heathen ' ; some, not all : nam 
nonnulli pagani fidem turn Chrisio adiunxerant^ to TrXrjpeojjLa rwv 
dOviou ad Christi sacra nq^tdum accesserat, Fri. 

StcSKorra . . . KarcXape: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking' (Field, O/i/m Norvicense, iii. p. 96). The metaphor 
as in TpixovTOi (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of ; cf. I Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
Exod. XV. 9 ; Ecclus. xi. 10; xxvii. 8; Phil. iii. 12 ; Herod, ii. 30; 
Lucian, Ilermoi, 77. biwK€tv is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: i Thess. (i), i Cor. (i), Rom. (4), 
Phil. (2), I Tim. (i), 2 Tim. (i). 

SiKaioo'unp' bi limits and explains the previous use of the word. 

‘ But remeiiiber, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was €K Tr/orews': cf. iii. 22 diKaioa-vprj bi ©eo£) : I Cor* 
ii. 6 ao(piap be XaXovpfP iv toIs rcAetois’ (ro(piav be ob tov alcovos 
Tovrov, 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
second diHato(Tvv 7 ]s after cts vdfjiov of the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 
as also is v 6 pov (after ep-ycov) in ver. 32, and yap after irpoaiKo^av, In ver. 33 
was read by the TR. has crept in from x. ii, and Western MSS. read ov pii 
Karaiaxvy^V t® harmonize with the LXX. 

31 . MapttTjX hk K.T.X. These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘ In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed.' 

8iKaiooru>nf|s : ‘ a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness' : cf. iii. 27 popos iticTetos : vii, 21. 

o^K e4>6aac ; ‘ did not attain it ' ; they are represented as con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of wliich 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
lost in <j)6av(d in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. i6; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 

€^$a(TtV €15 TOP ovpav6v, 

82 . on o6k Ik mo-Tccos . • , 'irpoar^Ko4>a»'. Two constructions are 
possible for these words, (i) We may put a comma at epycou and 
supply 8 id)KOPT€t, Then the passage will run : ‘ Why did they not 
attain it ? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled/ &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at epywp and supply 
‘ Why did they not attain it ? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled/ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

&XV epycjp. The &)s introduces a subjective idea. St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that tpycoi' was 
a metlM)d by which vopov biKmoavpijs might be pursued. He there- 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 1 7 dXX’ wy cf eiXiKpiviias 
i^epresents the purpose and aim of the Apostle ; 2 Cor. xi. 1 7 
o\XaXw, ov Kara KvpLOP XaXw, dXX* wf cV ^(ppop-vpr) represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded ; Philem. 14 Iva pt] Kara 
avc^rjp TO dya 66 v aov r/ dXXd kuto. iKovcriov : ‘ even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided' (cf. Lightfoot, ad loc). The m 
gives\ a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact.force must be determined by the context. 

irpo(r^Ko\|faK : rrpocrKoTrTdv rtpi means not Uo stumble over by 
inadvertence/ but ‘ to be annoyed with,' * show irritation at/ The 
Jews, in ^ that the cross was to them a a-KuvbaXoPy had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, su 3 voc, 

Tw Xi'dw Tou Trpo(ricdp.|jLaTos : * a stone which causes men to 
stumble.' Taken from the LXX of Is. viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. i Pet. ii. 8. 

33 . ISou, TidrjpL ip liiiP K.T.X. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 1 1, and the whole in 
I Pet. ii. 6. 

A comparison of the different variations is interesting, (i) The LXX 
reads Idotf iy^ ip/SdAXeu tls rd BtpiMa JSkIpp, In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are iSov riOr^pi iv 'S.iwv, (2) For the LXX Kidov voXvrtXij 
inXiierdv d/cpoycoviaiov tvripov, St. Peter reads dtcpoyojviaiov iKXeKTov tvripov ; 
while St. Paul substitutes Xi0ov irpooKopparos Kal irirpav CKavdaXov taken 
from Is. viii. 14 Kal olx XiOov irpoaKoppan (Twavr-fjereade ovbi a;y rrirpas 
rrrojpari. Here St. Peter ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing trirpa CKavbdXov 
forxr^Tpos iTTwpaTt. (3) The LXX proceeds cts rd ^cpcXia aur^y, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. ( 4 ) The LXX proceeds feal 6 iriareveuv ov 

Karanax^^^V’ Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 

by inserting Irr' avT^, whiles St. Paul reads /earaia xvp&^(r€Tai and in x. ll 
/ adds way. 

^ir* auT(J. Personal, of the Messiah, * lie that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.* St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 

X. II, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word TrcVpa. 

Kamiaxui'Oi^acTai. Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads ' shall 
not make haste.* 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. viii. 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block* to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Plim. 13 ut from the very beginning the word Xi6os was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 22 ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
XX. 17; Acts iv. II by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word \l6os was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 aKpoyiDvialov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr \i6os is used almost as a name of the 
Christ : fCTTo) Ka\ ravra ovrwj t^ovra Xcyetr, Ka\ on TraOqrot Xpeoroff 
7rpo((f)r}T€v$q p€\\€iv (Ivai Koi \i6os KiKXrjrai {Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto) 6 yap XpicTTos ^a(n\€vs koi Up€vs fcai Bfbs Kai Kvpios kq\ ayy^^os 
KOI uif$p07ros KOI apxia-TpaTTjyos Ka\ \i6o£ (ib. 34. p. 1 1 2 E.) Thcse 
quotations seem to imply that \i6os was a name for the Mes:^i rh 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
viii. 14, Sanhedrin 38. i Filius Davidis non venit donee duae 
domus pairnm ex Israele deficiant^ quae sunt Aechmaloiarcha Bahy- 
lonicus et prmceps ierrae Israeliticae q. d. Et erit in Sanctuarium 
ei in lapidem percussionis et petram offensionis duahus domibus 
Israel. Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan^ 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem ^ regem for tern, poteniem el 
ierrihilem ; corrohoraho eum ei con/or iabo eum dicit Propheia. 
lusii auiem qui crediderint haec cum vencrit Bihulatio non com-- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messias regem 
poteniem. Ps. cxviii. 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificaiores, qui fuit inter filios Israel et 
meruit consiitui rex et dominaior. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and x Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree in quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX 
This may have arisen from St. Peter's acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which wii 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Tesiimonia of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem et lapis dicius sit (Test, ii. i6) ? See on ix. 25, 26 supra, 
X. 1 . T here is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap, ix ; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment’ impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman's rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 

Marcion admitted into his text ver. 2-4, which he was able to nse as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the * higher God.’ The whole or almost the whole passage which follows 
X. 5-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. Adv, Marc, v. 13. 

d8cX<|»ou The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

fiiy : without a corresponding 5 c. The logical antithesis is given 
in ver, 3. 

cuSoKta : ‘ good will,' ^ good pleasure,' not ^desire,' which the word 
never means. 

The word tvdoKia means 'good pleasure’ either (i) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean 'contentment,’ Ecclus. xxix. 23 i-ni xal pteyahtp 

(vdoKiav Ix* ' ib. xxxv (xxxii). 14 oi opSpi^ovra fvprjffovai (vSoKiav : 2 Thess. 
i. II Kal irKrjptja'Q vdaav ivdoKiav dyaOcuavprjs Kat ipyov irtcrrccus dvvap.fi : Ps, 
Sot, xvi. 12 : or (2) in relation to others, 'good will,’ ‘ benevolence,’ Ecclus. 
ix. 12 tvdoKTia-QS iv fvdo/eia d<T€$wv: Phil. i. 15 rtvfS p\v 5td (pOovov Kal 
€piVf rivis 5^ Kal di (vdoKiav rov Xpiffrov Krjpvcraovaiv ; (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i. 5 Kard rrjv evdoKiav rov OeA-^paros avrov ; i. 9 Kara tvdoKiav ai/Tov ; 
Ts, Sot, viii. 39, 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad toe.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Lex. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
{ad toe.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean * desire ’ ; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 

ilj Slqcris : non or asset Paulus si absolute reprohaii essent, Beng. 
els aiUTYlpiai' = Iva eridBUxst , ; cf. ver. 4 Us biKaioavurjp and i. 5 (Is 
vnaKo^v fci(ST«os, 

The additions if before vphi rhv B( 6 v and lanv before fJy acurrfpiav in 
the TR. are grammatical explanations. The reading rov 'l0pai}\ for uhrStP 
may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in church services. 
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2. f&apTupw ydp. This gives the reason for St. PauFs grief. 
He had been a Jew iT€pi(^(TOT€p<as CrjXcoT^s \mdpx<i^^ {Gal, i* 14; cf. 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their zeal and of their ignorance. 

(TjXov ©€oG. Obj. genitive : ‘ zeal for God * (not as in 2 Cor. 
xi. 2). An O. T. expression : Judith, ix. 4 top (^\6v aov: 

Ps. Ixviii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 6 C^Xof roO oiKovaov: i Macc. 
ii. 58 ff/Xop popov. Jowett quotes Philo, ad Caium^ § 16 (Mang. 
ii. 562} ^ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs.* St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he w^ould have 
prided himself. 

KttT liTLYJ'wcriv. The Jews were destitute, not of yi/StTi?, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. ernypoams (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for kipwledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. iii. 20. 

3 . dyv'ooukTcs ydp. This verse gives the reason for ov icot 
fVtyj'cdcTii/, and the antithesis to ^ ph (vSoKla, dypoovprfs means ‘ not 
knowing,* ‘ being ignorant of,* not ‘ misunderstanding.* St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men ; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable : 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 1 4 sq.). 

T^ji^ TOO 0€ou StKaioo-ul'TIF . . . TTjK IBiaK. St. Paul coutrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteous- 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

uTr€Tdyif]ora»'. Middle, ‘ submit themselves,* cf. Jas. iv. 7 ; i Pet. 
ii. 13; V. 5 ; Winer, § xxxix, 2. p. 327 E.T. 

The second ^t/eaioffvvrjv after Idiav of the TR. is supported by K only 

among good authorities, and by Tisch, only among recent editors; it is 

omitted by A B D E P, Vulg. Boh. Arm., and many Fathers. 

4. tAos yetp i^dpou K.T.X. St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining diKaioavprj ; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method mrrrem; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method dtd p 6 pov. The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had been 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied — that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

TcXos : ‘ end,* ‘ termination.' Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘ Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.' Gif. Cf. Dem. C* Euhuliden^ 
1306, 25 Kairoi 7 rd(riv iomv dvBpd>7roi£ reXos tov ^lov BdvaTOs (quoted 

by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ : Eph. 
ii. 15 <He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances'; Col. ii. 14 ‘Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us : and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.' This last passage is paraphrased by Lft. : 

‘ Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
hailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death.' And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews, 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘ will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and tlie “ bond " 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation.' 

‘ Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life.' 
Lid. 

vdjxoo : ‘ Law ' as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif.), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators). It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before r^Xos it is naturally also 
dropped before vopov (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written t 6 ydp reXos rov vopov, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for reXot is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words ?ram tw mcrTivovri proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. 5 €k pSpov (see critical note). 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owing 
to incorrect translations of rtXof (fulfilment, aim), the confusion of 
pdpos and 6 popos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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A 

That the version given above is jg gj^Q^rn (i) by the mean- 

ing of rcXoff. It is quite true th^ (Christ is the reXacao-t? of the 
Law, that in Him what "^as typi^^j^j j^g fulfilment; but r/Xos 

never means TeXuaxrts (as it is \yy Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 

Again, it is Law is the TraiSaywyoV that brings 

men to Christ, and tnSi can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as tfie^^^lage is taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English ^mmentators) : but reXos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul’s Epistles (i Tim. i. 5), Xpicrro? would 
become the predicate, tcXo? would then require the article, and vopos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and^the correct one here, is that of ‘termina- 
tion ’ (so Aug. De \\> Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare) ; (2) by the 
meaning of popos (see above). This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. and 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.) * (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as* to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul’s aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f.) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

€is SiKatoaut'Tp' TraKxl tw mcTTcuoi^Ti : ‘so that diKaiocrvvrj may come 
to everyone that believes,^ ‘ so that everyone by believing may 
obtain diKaioarCvr]/ 

Omni credentiy tract aiiir rd credenti v. 5 sq., Omni v. II sq. irayri, 

Omni ex iudaeis ei geniibus, Beng. 

6-10. St, Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
diKaioffvPTj in language drawn from the 0 . T., which had become 
proverbial. 

6. Mwoijs Y^Lp Ypa<l>€*- k.t.X. Taken from Lev, xviii. 5, wEich is 
quoted also in Gal. iii. 12. The original {& noir^aras avOpairos 
4v avToIs) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
r^v diKmocrvpr)p eV pofiov being made the object of TTOU/O-Of. St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by t6v in Eph. ii. . 15 (quoted 

ti^o-cTai : shall obtain life deef)est sense both here and 

hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 

There are a number of small variation'^^y^^^?yt^of this verse. (l) on 
is placed before SiKaioavvrjv by i<* A L Boh., Orig.-lat., after 

by N®BD®EFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys. ^.^awfdrt. &c. (2) Ik vdfxov is read 
by N B, €K Tov p6fiov by the mass of l^er authorities. (3) 6 is 

read without any addition by N* AD E, Vulg., Orig. 4 at., avrd is added by 
BFGKLP &c., Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., earn by d**ei*. (^) dvdpojTros is 
om. by F G, Chrys. (3) (p avry is read by t *5 A B ininusc. pauc.^ Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.dal., \p avrois D E F G K LP &:c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was on rj\p SiKatoffvprjp t^p ^k p6fiov 6 woirjaas dpBpamos 
(rffffTai h auTTj. The alteration of aura . . . av^on came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 12 (hence the 
omission of dpOpcuiros), and this necessitated a change in the position of Bn. 
TOV vdpLov arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypaapti 
TTjp BiKaioavprjp rrjP ck vopov on 6 vofqaas avrd dvBpouiros (rjaerai ip avr^ and 
of D ypa<p€i on tt)p SiKaioovprjp ri^v ix rov vopov b rroirjffas dvBpwnos ^riaerai 
ip avrois are curious, but help to support A Vulg. Boh. 

6 -8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. XXX. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law ; * if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are wTitten in this book of the law ; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul ' ; he then goes on 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX) : ‘ [For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not loo hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. Not in heaven above] 

Who shall go up for us into heaven [and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall do it? ^’Nor is it beyond the sea], saying, 
Who will go over io the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us. and we shall do it ?] But the 
word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, [and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it].' The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics of 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 

It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected ; the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes : (1) for the Xiyojv of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted 
ftirfis iP rfi KapBiif, aov from Deut. viii. 17, ix. 4 : (2) for ris Biairepdau ifpip th 
rb TTtpap rrjs BaXdoarjs is substituted rls Kara^lfa^Tai €ls t^p d^vaaov in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted : (3) in 

t The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly in support of this reading. 
The earn read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
of the language. 
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ver. 8 the words a<p65pa s. rats ^ov are omitted (this agrees with 
the Hebrew), as also vomv avrS, 

0. %k iK mcTTcws SiKaKKTunr) outw X^yci. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce ther.e words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. ii), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of ’’ighceousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49 ; 
of TrapiKKrjcri’’ Heb. xii. 5. 

Tis ijlmPnacTat'Cis rhv ovpav6v; In the original passage these 
words mean : The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us ? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words 4 o express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘ The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to." 

TOUT* Ian, XpiaToi^ KaTayaycii^ : ‘ that is to say, to bring Christ 
down." Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true — far more 
true indeed — to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of fhith and source of righteousness — Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. P'aith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous, tout tanv occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word to which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a * Midrash * 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid, Lips, and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning wLich it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on tovt* lart (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dva^^aerai which it explains : so Xen, Mem. 1. v. 2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses^ § 97) ^ov^oip€6a tw fmTpeyjfai rj ndibas naibcixrai^ 
rj ^taawaat. In this and similar cases it is not necessary to 

emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (nempe ut Christum 
in orbem ierrarum deducat) and Lips, (ndmlich um Christum herahzu- 
holen)^ the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif.). 
The LXX here reads ris dva^^acrat . . , kcu XrjyjrcTaL ; the construction 
is changed because roOr eaTiv Ka\ Kora^fi would hardly have been 
clear. 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘ That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down ? * 
would require ris Kard^fi rou Xptardv. Weiss translates ‘ that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down/ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on tout ^(mv. Other translations or para- 
phrases do not suit the context : * Do mot attempt great things, 
only believe ' : or, * Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come ? 
only believe/ The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith — that ha^ been done in the early 
part of the Epistle ; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7 . -Ji, Tts KaTa^i^aeTai . . . dvayayeii' : ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead/ St. Paul 
substitutes ns KarajS^erat €ts afBvaaov for the more ordinary ns 

SiaTTfpntrei rjulv €is to irepav t^s Sa\a(T(Tr]f, bo.'^h bccaUSC it makes a 

more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it. a^uatros in the O. T. meant originally the ‘ deep sea,' * the 
great deep' or ‘the depths of the sea/ Ps. evi (evii). 26 dva^al- 
vovenu «€os rojv ovpapdipy kol KaTa^alvovcriP €cos tcop d(3vcnT(0Py and the deep 

places of the earth, Ps. Ixx (Ixxi). 20 kuI €k tu)p d^i'tro-wu Ttis yr^ 
rniXip dpriyaycs fte, and SO had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
Worlds TOP fie rdprapop tiJs d^vacrov Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to rdprapos is due to the LXX ; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprdpov 
d^veraa x^fTpara. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. i). 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul’s 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into blades. 

On the descenst/s ad inferos^ which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27 ; i Peter iii. 19 ; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix ; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p, 57 ff. 

8, Tfi ptjfjLa TYjs moTTcws. ‘ The message, the subject of which is 
faith ' ; mans does not mean ‘ the faith/ i. e. ‘ the Gospel message ' 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness. Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf. X. 17. On pPjpa cf. i Peter i. 25 to fie prfpa Kvplov fiem 
els TOP al6i>va, rovro fie eari to to fvayyeXiaBip els vp-ds, 

t KTjpuaaopep. This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, and suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in vv, 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
the Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 
Law? 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given ; 

(1) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid on the fact that the 0 .j*T. is being quoted. The object of the 
argument is to describe the characteristics of diKaioa-vpr) eK marmSf 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. Mosen non citai, quia sensum Mosis non sequitur, 
sed iantum ah illo verba mufuaiur^ Vatablus, ap, Crii. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words ha 4 certainly become proverbial, and many 

instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prob. lib, § 10 (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, “They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands,’' fntimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men ? ' Bava Mezia^ f. 94. i 
(quoted by Wetstein) Si quis dixerit mulieri, Si adscenderis in 
firmanieniuniy aut descenderis in abyssum, eris mihi desponsaia^ haec 
conditio frusiranea esi ; 4 Ezra iv. 8 dicebas mihi fortassis ; In ahys- 
sum non descendij neque in infcrnuvi adhuc^ neque in coelis unquam 
ascendl J Baruch iii. 29, 30 rU dvi^rj els t6v ovpavbv koI cAa/ 3 ev avTrjv^ 
Koi KaTtfit^aaev aiir^v €K twp ve(f>€\S>v * Tty irtpav rrjs 6a\d(r(Trjs teat 

€vp€v avrbv (of Wisdom); Jubilees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there . . . 
and even if he descends into Shedl, there too shall his judgement 
be great ’ ; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(5) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the w^ords of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18 ; xi. i. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
»f the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
mot the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no 
argument is based on the use of the O. T., it does not follow that 
ye use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
jreat rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator’s instinct : 

le uses the words which are found in the O. T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
opposition to it'; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T. : the tree creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Natura et Graita, 

§ 83)- 

9 . 8n ihv 6fjioXoYi7a)[)S k.t.X. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the prjfia which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of Hi^ Resurrection. Kvpios refers to ver. 6; the Resurrection 
(on 6 &( 6 s avTop rfyeipcv €k v€KpS>v) to ver. The powder of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation. 

The ordinary reading in this verse is ^ap Itpokoyqa'Qi ry ffTSparl aov 
Ki^iov ’I1700VV, for which WH. substitute rd /^fia Iv arSpari crov 5x1 
Kvfiios *lrjaovs. rb ^rjpa has the authority of B 71, Clem.- Alex, and perhaps 
Cyril, oTt K. X of B, Boh., Clem.- Alex, and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 
the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.- Alex, against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 

10. yelp moT€u€Toi k.t.X. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides : internally it is the 
change of heart which faith implies ; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God : externally it implies the 
* confession of Christ crucified ' which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation ; 
he becomes o-cof^ftevor. 

11. X^yci yetp 1^ ypa^q k.t.X. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of nas to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
ness. 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of bucmoavprj « 
v 6 fiov has been done away with in Christ to make way for a nev 
one which has two characteristics : (i) that it is cx mar€<os: this hai 
been treated in vv. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he nov 
proceeds to develope. i 

12 . 0^ ydp ^orn StaorToX?j ’iovSatou T€ Kal *'EXXtjvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way ; a consctlation it once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. i6; ii. 9, 10; iii. 9; 

I Cor. i. 24 ; xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. ii); they must obtain 
biKaioHurj by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with' the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

6 yhp auT^s Kupios irdi'Twi', cf. I Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike : ‘ it is the same 
Lord who redeemed alf mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.* It is better to take Kvpios iravraiv 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘ The same 
Lord is Lord of all * (so the RV.). 

Kupios must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9,11. He is called 
Kvpios 7rdvTa>v Acts X. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

' irXouTwi' : ‘ abounding in spiritual wealth/ cf esp. Eph. iii. 8 

Tois Wveartp €vayy€Xl(Tacr6aL to due^ixi'tcKTTOp ttXovtos tov Xpiarov, 

rods cmKaXoupi^i^ous aurdp, imKaXetcr^ai top Kvptop, or more cor- 
rectly eniKaXfiirBai to opopa tov Kupiou, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were ol imKaXovpepot top 
Kvpiop or TO dvopa Kvpiov. They were in fact speciallj^ distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as 
the worshippers of Christ, 6 Kupios, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. I Cor. i. 2 avp iracri roif emKaXovpepoLS rb 
opopa tov Kvpiov fjpSip ^irj(rov XpiaTov, There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Die Anhctiing des Herrn bet Paulus, Rig^i 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

13 . TTcls yctp os &»' ^*n:iKaX^<nf]Tai. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
|fs). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
r* day of the Lord.* * The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
| the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
‘ come.* At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
shall be saved. This salvation (o-w^jjaerat, cf. ver. 9 
nrmrjplap), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
dom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
i is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy, 
pfou. The term Kvpios is applied to Christ by St. Paul in 
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quotations from the O. T. in 2 Thess. i. 9; i Con ii. 16; x. 21, 
26 ; 2 Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding Ae argument of w. I-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed — the opportunities oifered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAELIS UNBEIiIEP KOT EXCUSED BY WAITT OP 
OPPORTUNITY, 

X. 14 - 21 . This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited messengers — 
such a body as is necessary for preaching and for faith — 
have annotmced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (w. 14-18). Nor 
wets it owing to want of tinder standing. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God's message (vv. 19-21). 

'*A11 then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be urged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. If a man 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him ; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call. ^®And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled ? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. j) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the return from captivity — that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance : * How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.^ 

^•But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give it a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has not been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. i) * Lord, who 
hath believed our message ? ' Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago ; Faith can only come from the 
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message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent — 
the message, that is, about Christ. 

But it may be allegeS : We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix * the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world ? * 
another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did not understand.’ 
Can you say that of Israel ? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a natioif outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. I will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
for the things of religion.' Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (Ixv. i) that God’s 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles). And then he turns round to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received tiis call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God’s unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people— a people who refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 

14 - 21 . This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each : (i) ‘ But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached ? ’ (v. 14). Answer. ‘ It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer. ‘ That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16, 17). (3) ‘But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear' (v. 18). Answer. ‘Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Answer. ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.' The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re- 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of want 
of opportunities. 
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*The passage which fallows (14-21) is in style one of the most obscnre 
portions of the Epistle.* This statement of Jowett*s is hardly exaggerated. 
*The obscurity arises/ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.' These are quoted without 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The 6rst difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. ii (so Go.) making vv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles ; some after ver. 13 (Cfhrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.) ; some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle ovv : so ix. 14x1 oZv ipovfiev; 30; xi. i, Ii. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle : it sums up the 
condusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step in 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
* The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord ’ — that is the conclusion 
of the last section ; then the Apostle goes on, ‘ if this be so, what then (o 5 y) 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled ? ’ 
the Ivords forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
Thif use of ovv to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul. 
See especially Rom. v. i, vL r, xii. i ; Eph. iv. i ; i Tim. ii. i ; 2 Tim. ii. i, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to iJnderstand the principle on which WH. f ave divided the text of these 
chapiters, making no break at all at ix. 29, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. X, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap, xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 

X. 14, 15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points : With what object are they introduced ? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove ? 

1. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles ; in fact to support the ttqs of the previous verse. 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quotation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the General 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion is 
wrong. If that were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, * Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them : a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles.' 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

2 . Roman Catholic commentators, followed' by Liddon and 
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Gore, consider that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is (Juite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have neglected 
God’s method of obtaining righteousness ; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(dyvoovtiTts ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘ calling upon the Lord ? ’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. There may still 
be some question as t<J the meaning of the quotation, (i) It may 
be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘ Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one can fail to recognizf , and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah.’ So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus : * If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching ; then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God’s part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14 . TTws oui' ^TTiKak^awin-ai. The word ovp, as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation : what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, M. and T, § 169); 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the future 
which we find in ix. 30. The subject of imKaKfacavTai is implied in 
vv. 13, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord.’ 

In this series of questions in w. 14, 15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the future. Generally the authority for the subjunctive strongly 
preponderates ; iiriKaKicfuvrai N A B D E F G, mcrrtvcojtxtv N B D E F G P, 
X A B D E K L P. In the case of djcovfjmiv there is a double 
variation. X® A^ (A latet) B and some minuscules read dteo^ooiaiv ; X D E F 
GKP and some minuscules read d/touffovrai ; L etc., Clem.- Alex. Ath. 
Chrys, edd. Theodrt. and the TR. read dKotjcovai, Here however the double 
variant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form 
is possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have fUrisen as 
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a corruption from iueo^crovraif and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. A/covffaxriVj which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore cori^ect. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 

ou ouK ‘v^KoucraK; ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?* ov is for els tovtov ov: and as aKoveiv 
Tivos means not ‘ to hear of some one,* but ‘ to hear some one 
preaching or speaking,' it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ's 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that ov may be for oi/, and the passage is translated 
* of whom they have not heard* ; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, ov = where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15 . KT)po|<»)crii/. The nominative is ot KT)pv(TffovTeSj which is implied 
in Kr)ptva(rovros. * 

By means of this series* of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord ; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher. A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

Ka 9 us ydypairrai, ‘fls Atpaioi ol irdSes rcoy euayyeXilopiyuy AyaOd, 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘ Yes, and they have 
been sent; the prophet's words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.' 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah Hi. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, /for. Ifeh. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. * St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are wpalo* in his eye^ 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish €t/)w 
(Eph. vi. 15 TO evayyekiov rrjs cipijwyr) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness {ra dyadd) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially biKatoavvrj/ Liddon. 

There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation : the 
reading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 

(1) The RV. reads ws wpcuoi oi trSSes rwv (vayyeKi^ofiivajv dyaJdd : the 
TR. inserts tSjv €vay. upfjvTjv after ol ir(55ty. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by N A B C minusc, 
pauc. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat. : it is in- 
serted by D E F G K LP &c., Vulg. Syrr. (Pesh. Hard.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
Iren.-lat. Hil. al. The natural explanation is that the inseition has been 
made that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. ’ 
This end is not indeed «Lltogether attained, for the LXX reads duo^v dprjvrjs, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton ; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the dear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads dyaOd with ABCDEFGP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc,, the 
TR. has rd dyaOd with N etc. Cleni.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
original text he could quite^naturally have omitted it. 

( 2 ) The LXX translation is here very inexact, irdpuyu d»y wpa. IttI ruv 
dpioiP, Qjs 7 t 65€S fvayyiKi^ofxivov dtcoijp flprjvT]^, d/s evayyfXt^opifvos dyaOd, 
St. Paul’s words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publishelh 
salvation.* He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘ upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance. 

16. dXX* ou TTaKTcs. An objection suggested. ‘Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel/ 
ov 7rdvT€s is a f?l€lOSiS ; cf. rl ydp el ^ntoTTjadv tij'CS ; (iii. 3). 

uTTi^Koucrai', like vTrerdyrja-av (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 dovXol earre w uttukouctc . . , 
VTTrjKOvaare ex Kapbias els Bp TrapebdOrjre, 

Tw euaYYcXiw, The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

‘Hcratas ydp \dyei k.t.X. ‘ But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent ; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message/ With ydp cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. liii. i. Kupic, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

dKOY]: means (i) ‘ hearing,' ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard'; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,' ‘a report, message/ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘ who hath believed 
our report?* In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘faith comes 
by hearing/ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report* or 
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‘message' there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. i8 

ovK rjKovtrav is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. PSul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses — the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes vv. 14 and 15 the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

17. opa ^ iritrrts. * Hence may be inferred (in' corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.' This 
sentei^ce is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact* already stated ; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Bid, pqfjLaTos XpioToO : ‘ a message about Christ.' Cf. ver. 8 rh 
p^fxa r^s rricmcos o Krjpvtjaofi^v, St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 

XfHCTov is the reading of N BC D E tntnusc, pane, ^ Vulg. Sah. Boh., Ann* 

Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2 / 2 , Ambrst. Aug. — ©foO of AD^cKLP aLplcr,^ Syrr.| 

Clem.- Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 

St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel ; the language he has .used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18 . dXXA Xeyw: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it ?' On ov see Burton, M, and T, § 468. 

p.ct'ourye : an emphatic corrective, ‘ with a slight touch of irony ' 
(Lid.) ; cf. ix. 20. 

CIS Tfdffai' k.t.X. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 

borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 5, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a w^ell-known fact ? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the 0 . T. 
which foretold it ? 

1. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?' Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
In the original Psalm these words describe how universally the 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul * compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of fiature proclaim God.* Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fad the Gospel had not been preached everywhere ; and some 
writer! have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character, Sonle there were who might not have heard it ; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
sidering had at any iHte as a body had the opportunities of hearing 
of it 

19 . dXX^t X^Y&j, ’fcrparjX ouk eym ; a second excuse is suggested : 
^surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed?* 

(1) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of 'lapa^X? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied 'icrpa^X would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, irepi d€ rov 'lorpa^X X/yw, /xj) ovk tyvco j The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘ Israel * has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with ovk ^kovo-qp, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pijpa Xpiorou, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles' or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel’ are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvoovvns ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel’s zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned ; 
but this ignorance was culpable " if they did not know, they might 
have known. From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

{4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the O. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find ; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

TrpwTos Mwaijs. €v 6 vs Maxr^?. ‘ Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.* 

iy^ Trapa^iriXwcra) upas k.t.X. : taken from Deut, xxxii. 2 1 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX {vfms is substituted for avrovs). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God’s jealousy 
by goiig after no-gods, so He will rouse' Israel’s jealousy by 
showii^g Plis mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. ‘Htraias Be dTroroXpa. St. Paul’s position in opposing the 
prejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah Ixv. i according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
ix. 25, 26. 

B D* F G with perhaps Sah. and Goth, add h twice before roTsy a Western 

reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6> It does not occur in 

N A C D^®ELP etc., and many Fathers. 

21 . irpos Be Tok *I(rpa^]X Xcyci k.t.X. This citation (Is. Ixv, 2) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel ; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


T/ie Alignment of ix. 30-x. 21 : Hnmmi Responsibility, 

We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God’s faithfulness and justice : the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. All possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis- 
obedience. 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation is in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not<n answer to man's efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God^s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame ? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. 11-21 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O. T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: vv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling; by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 
the preaching to thftn is justified. Then the quotations in vv. 
18-21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there ; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. This is brought out at once by 
the question asked 5ta tI ; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow fx. i) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 2) ; and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘ calling,' but with fixing the guilt of those rejected : for eivample 
aXX* ov Trdvres vTr^Kov<rav (v. 1 6), dXXa Xeyoj, ovk ^Kova-av] fv, 1 8), 
fii) 'larpa^X ovk eyvco; (v. 1 9). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
Jews ; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
(although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: ‘Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also ? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that is set on 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answer 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon/ 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God's dealings with the Jews ar^ 
justified. Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assunaing it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from wffiich these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St PauVs Use of the Old Testament 

In Chaps. ix~xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O. T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch {De Veieris Tesiamenti locis a Paulo Apostolo 
allegaits), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O. T. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
xi. 35 = Job xli. 3 (ii) ; i Cor. iii. 19 = Job v. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite* 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom, x, 1 5, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul's quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS, of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 15 ff.). 
As to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and, 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews* 
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In bis formulae of quotation St Paul adopts all the various 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, 
and are found in Rabbinidal writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
0 . T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses. 

In the first place it fs quite clearly not ‘ historical ’ in the modern 
sense of the word. The passages are quoted without regard to 
their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the 
words of the O. T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law %.re applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare. St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff., 
but for the most part St. Paul's interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul's use of the O. T. may be described 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix, 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 

, So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound ; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
oftheO.T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without 
definitely citing the 0 . T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. i8, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have in 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
X. 6-8 (see the note) the O. T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcott and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O. T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘ For [the writers of the N. T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost mo other books. 
The words of the O. T, had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas' (Toy, Quotaiions^ &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages ; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times ? Are we justified in using it ? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time ; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions. There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N. T. writers lie ? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O, T. ‘ As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time ; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in which 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing : the logical method 
by which they sought forAially to extend it is quite another * (Toy, 
Quotations, p. xxi). This is just one of those poin^ in which 
we mu«t trace the superiority of the N. T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N. T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation ; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius ; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph becaus^ of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N. T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept ; but not his exegetical 
methods. • 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O. T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law ; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent. 
Running through the O. T., in the books of the Law as well as in 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. * The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. There are many points in which the .teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them ; they expressed his inmost feelings ; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, ‘‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,*' here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law • . . Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 

X 
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hands/* but to teach a moral truth : like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem : like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the (?ay of the Lord * (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove ; or rather one side of the truth. The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy ; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer — the autnor of the Epistle to the Hebrews — when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully. ‘ Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace ; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
0 . T, If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways. The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O, T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages ; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O. T. and fulfilled in the N. T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this ; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampion Lectures^ pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul's exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O. T. ; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value ; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N. T., which interprets the O. T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works : Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy^ in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament ^ 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veteris Teslatnenit loch a Paulo 
Aposiolo allegaiiSy Lipsiae, 1869; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alien Tesidmenis im Neuen Testamente^ und speciell in 
den Meden Jem (Einladungsschrift, &c,, Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
(David M^^Calman), The Old Testament in the New^ London, 
1868.] 


THE BEJECTION OP ISBAEL HOT COMPLETE. 

XI. 1-10. Israel^ then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered it; is it therefore rejected? No, At any rate the 
rejectio7i is not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Israel, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief there is a remnant that shall be saved, 

^ The conclusion of tlje preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this 1 I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. ^No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. ® He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God's altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God's chosen people, had been rejected. *So he 
thought ; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. ® Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then* Now as then the mass 
of the people are unfaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 
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herents to the Divine message: — a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: ®that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning : there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

It is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest ? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel's history. ® Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10 ; vi. 9, 10) how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eves which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. ® And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation : ^ May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God's chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. ‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them ; 
let their back be ever bent under the burden to which they have 
so obstinately clung.' This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God’s judgement on them now. 

1 - 36 . St. Paul has now shown (i) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel ; (2) (ix. 30-x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection. He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people ? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (i) that this rejection is only partial (xi. i-io), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-25), (3) ihis Divine action 

there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36). 
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XI. 1, 2.] 

1. \iyta oSi'. This somewhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. 1 1 seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ovp as 
so often summing up th(? result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the aXXat Xcyo) of X. 1 8, 19. 

fifj dir(jaraTo 6 0€os rby Xaoi' auTou ; ‘ Is it possible that God has 
cast airay His people?* The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (i) 
By the juxtaposition of 6 GeoV and top Xaop avrov, Israel is God*s 
people and so He cannot reject them. Jpsa populi eius appellaiio 
ratiomm negandi coniinet, Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O. T. Three times in the O. T. (i Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps. XCiii [xciv]. I4;^civ [xcv]. 4) the promise ovk anoaaerm Kvptof 
TOP Xaop avTov occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O. T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

fiTj Y^i'oiTo. St. Pauf repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

Kttl Y^tp K.T.X. These words have been taken in two ways, (i) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved ; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s tact and character to put himself forward so promi- 
nently. 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving ‘ the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial* (Mey. Gif. Lips.). Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in. a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3 ; x. i). Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reniinds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

’io-pairjXiTTjs K.T.X. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 5. 

Sv trpolYvcD, which is added by Lachinann after rbp \ahv alrov, has the 

support of A I) Chrys. and other authorities, but clearly came in from ver. a. 

2. o6k dtrcSoraTo. St. Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

Si^ irpo^yi/w. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘ that people whom He foreknew,' i. e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew ; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Xaoy different from that in ver. i. The word npoeyvca may be taken, 
(i) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean ‘whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand.' So yivd)(TK€iv in the LXX. Amos iii. 2 vpas 
(yvoav tK TToauiU rwv (jivXiiiU rrjs yrjs. And in St. Paul I Cor. viii. 3 
Tii dyana rov ©6ov, ovtos fypcaarrat vn avrov. Gal. iv. 9 vvv be 
yv 6 vr§s ©eai/, fidWop 8 e yvcoaOevTts vno ©fov. 2 Tim. ii. 1 9 eyvco Kvpios 

Tov£ Bptqs avTov. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
7 jrpoyiv<DaK€iv it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 

taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘ that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge.' This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13 ; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Apol, i. 28 ; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too rrpdyvoxris is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ii. 23); and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

Ij ouK oi8aT€: cf. ii. 4; vi. 3; vii. 1; ix. 21. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.' The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages ; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

iv ‘ in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 

of Elijah.' The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter ; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth^ fol. 2. col. i, fol. 4. col. 2 id quod scripium esiapud 
Michdely referring to Is. vi. 6. So Taanijothy ii. i ; Aboth de-Rabbi 
NathaUy c. 9 ; Shir hashirim rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,' occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, * I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.' 
So also Philo, De Agricultural p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) X/yet yap h rai% 
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dpaU, referring to Gen, iii. 15. The phrase cVi Trjs fidrov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx, 37 ; Clem. Horn, xvi. 14; Apost. Const, v. 20, is 
often explained in a simifer manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the cVi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, iv'^EKTopos 
€u p€Kvi§, (See Fri. Delitzsch ad toe., Surenhusius, Bl^Xos #caraXXay5f, 
p. 31) 

^vTuyxd»'€i ; ‘ he accuses Israel before God.' The verb eV 
Tvyxdvtiv means, (i) ‘to meet with,' (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,' ‘have an interview with,' Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) ‘to convefte with,* ‘plead with,' Wisdom viii. 21, either 
on behalf of some one {vnep nvos) Rom. viii. 27, 34 ; Heb. vii. 25 ; 
or against some one (fcara nyot), and so (4) definitely ‘ to accuse ' as 
here and I Macc. xi. 25 ivervyxavov KQT avTOv TLP€S dvopol roiv €k 
TQv € 6 tfov 5 : viii. 32 ; x. 61, 63. 

The TR. adds Xtycov at the end of this verse with K*L at. pkr.y it is 
omitted by R^^ABCDEFGP min. pane. ^ Vulg. Sah. Boh., and most 
F athers. • 

3 . Kuptc, ToOs TrpojJji^Tas k.t.X. The two quotations come from 
I Kings xix. 10, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. The spiritual 
condition is the same. The nation as a whole has rejected God's 
message, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
clauses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words rots 
irpofijTas aov dTriKruvav to which there was most analogy during St. Paul’s 
time (cf. Acts vii. 52 ; 1 Thess. ii. 14), The kcu between the clauses of the 
TR. is read by D E L and later MSS. Justin Martyr, JDiat, 39. p. 257 D, 
quotes the w^ords as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX: Kai ydp ’HAtas 
rr€pl hpSjv trpds rov Qedv iuTvyxdpcuy ovrws Xiy^r Kvpte, Toi>y irpocfyrjTas aov 
aTrifcrumv Kat rd Ovaiaarrjpid aov Kariarnfav Kayw p 6 vos teal 

(rjTQvai rijv pov, Kod aTroKpiyiTat avT$, “'Ert ilai pot kvraKtaxt^toi 

dpdpts, ot ovK ^Kapypav yuvv rp BdoA, 

4. 6 xp^F^aTiap.os : ‘the oracle.* An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4 ; Clem. Rom. xvii. 5 ; and occasionally elsewhere. The verb 
Xpr)paTt(uv meant (i) originally ‘to transact business'; then (2) ‘to 
consult,' ‘deliberate'; hence (3) ‘to give audience,' ‘answer after 
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deliberation'; and so finally (4) of an oracle ‘to give a response/ 
taking the place of the older xpa« ; and so it is used in the N. T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 kot ^vapt Luke 

ii. 26 ; Acts x. 22 ; Heb. viii. 5 ; xi. 7 : cf. Jos. Anf/. V. i. 14 ; X. i. 
3 ; XL iii. 4. From this usage of the verb was derived 

XprjparKTpos, as the more usual xpi^p^^ from See also p. 173* 

rfj BdaX: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, loc, 
cit.) for the LXX tw BaaX, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 

The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,* appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32 ; vii. i), Eshbaal 
(l Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (i Chron. ix. 4 o),y.&c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi ; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.* Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to obliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures : 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence * Elohim’ was substituted for ‘ Jehovah* 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Bosheth, ‘abomination,’ for Baal.*' So Eshbaal (i Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sara. ii. 8; iii. 8) ; Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 6ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX alcrx^vv 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute alaxvyrj in reading for the 
written BdoX, and as a sign of this Qeri the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not to occur in the Pentateuch. 
The plural rats occurs 2 Chr. xxiv. 7 ; xxxiii. 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Monatsberichte der Ahadcmie dcr Wissenschaft zu Berlin^ i88j, 
p. 601 ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for KaraXuif/oj 
is substituted KartKivov Ifxavrw, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 

6. ouTws ouK. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle's own time. The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved ; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

X€i|x^a (on the orthography cf. WH. ii. App, p. 154, who read 
Xi/LijLta), ‘ a remnant.' The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N. T., and in the O. T. only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘ remnant.’ The usual word for that is r6 KaTa\€i(j>$€v, 
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KttT IkXoy^ji' xdpiTos. Predicate with yiyovev, * There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour/ •This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
previous discussion : that ‘ election ' on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. €t 8e K.T.X. A further explanation of the principles of 

election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God's promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it : St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principle? of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God’s people 
are those whom He has chosen ; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

y) ouK^Ti yti'CTai follows from the very 

meaning of the idea of grace/ Gratia nisi gratis sit gratia non est. 
St. Augustine. ^ 

The TR. after yivt^ai adds €i 5 ^ tpyoovt ovfciri karl xapis* kinl to 
l^ov ovkIti iarlv tpyov with N®(B)L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
B reads €£ tpyojv, ovkIti xdpi^' circi tpyov ovkIti icrrl The 

clause is omitted by N* A C D E F G P, Vulg. Acgyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. PatrAatt^ There need be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 

7. ri ouy ; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 

vv. 2-6. ‘ What then is the result ? In what way can we modify 

the harsh statement made in ver. i ? It is indeed still true that 
Israel as a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness : but at the same time there is one portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it/ 

tj 8^ iKXoyi] : i. e. ot €K\€KToi The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

ot 8^ XoiTTol ^Trwpw 0 T]aai' : ‘ while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.' 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion. Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present : he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God’s 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here as in KarrjpncriAiva 
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ix. 2 2, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
(TTraiaav in ver. 1 1 suggests that they are^'free agents. 

The verb ircDpooj (derived from irwpos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous : so Mark vi. 52 ; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7 ; 2 Cor. iii. 14: while the noun irajpcuais occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. 5; Rom. xi. 25 ; Eph. iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 {rreTrajpoDvrai 
7dp dir^ dpyrjs ol 6 <{> 6 a\fioL ptov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it werd'^a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘ blind,' as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, rrojpoSf 6 rvcpKos : TtinwpwTaif reTvcpXojrai : 
Hesychius, rmroopcufihoij rervcpkoo/jLivot) and the Latin Versions {excaecati^ 
obcaecait)* It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
Ttripm (see on /caravv^ecus below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1S92, p. 305), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘ maimed,’ Al* 
though the form -nripoQ) occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. in 
the one passage where the word occurs. 

8. Ka6fc)s yiypamai, St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement ol di Xomol ina)p<i> 6 rjaap by quotations from the O. T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix, 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle's own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God's people, and suggesting a general law of 
God's dealing with them. 

The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul has made 
use of are printed in spaced type, will give the source of the quotation. 
Dent. xxix. 4 Kal ovk tdonKiv Kvpios 6 &idf vpdv Kapdiav ddtyai feed 
d<p 6 a\povs Kat wra d.Kov€iv tons rrjs ijfxcpas ravrrjs. Is. 

xxix. 10 on TTenbTifcfv vpds Kvpios -irvfvfxaTi tcaravv^ €OJS ; cf. Is. vi. 9, 10 
d/cop d«ovor€T€ /foi ov (TvvrjT€ Kal ^Ktvovns Kal ov fSpre. 

. , . teal itira “"Ecuy irdrc, Kvpit ; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 

wcu/xa Karai'dfews : ‘ a spirit of torpor,' a state of dull insensi- 
bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. 10 (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes,^ 
the prophets ; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.' 

The word Karavv^n is derived from KaravbaaopLat. The simple verb 
vvaaoi) is used to mean to ‘prick* or ‘strike' or ‘dint.* The compound 
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verb would mean, (i) to ‘strike* or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (3) to 
* stun ’ ; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LXX of ^rong emotions, of the prickings of lust Susan, 
ro (Theod.) ; of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7 ; Ecclus. xiv. i ; and so Acts ii. 37 
K(x'T^v\rir]<sm tt) Kapdiq. of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 df rdAas kyoj on mTavivvytxai : Dan. x. 15 edcu/ca rd irpuacunot' pLOV 
Irrl y^v icat KartvvyrjVj and so the general idea of torpor would be 

derived. The noun Kardw^is appears to occur only twice, Is. xxix. 10 
rrptvpa mmvv^eojSf Ps. lix [lx]. 4 otvou Karavv^fcos, In the former case it 
clearly means ‘ torpor ’ or ‘ deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 
meaning of ‘ torpor ’ or ‘ deep sleep ’ which is found in the noun cannot be 
exactly paralleled in the verb ; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb vvurd^ojy which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘be 
drowsy,’ just as the me£#iing of hpiOtla was influenced by its resemblance 
to Ipts (cf. ii, 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 ff. 

Iws tt]s crqfjLcpoi^ i^ficpas : cf. Acts vii. 51 ‘Ye stiffnecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost; as your fathers did so do ye.' St. Stephen's speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St Paul's quotations. The chosen people have from the beginning 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost ; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness. 

9. Kttl AaplS X^Y€t K.T.X. : quoted from the LXX of Ps. Ixviii 
[Ixix], 23, 24 yivqBr}T<i> TpuTrffrt avriov ivoimov avriov ci? naylba^ Kal fit 
dpraTToBocriP Kal (TKapSaXop* cTKoncrBijraxTap k.t.X, (which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps. xxxiv [xxxv], 8, and 
xxvii [xxviiij. 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring the 
Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of 
the Divine will. Those who in his days were the enemies of the 

I spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle's days by 
■ the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

iJJ Tpdiveta auTwi/: ‘their feast.’ The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

ck^v^oKov : ‘ that over which they fall,' ‘ a cause of their destruc- 
tion.' 

di^TairdSopLa : Ps. xxvii [xxviii], 4. ‘A requital,’ ‘recompense/ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10 . (TKOTiflrOqTworaj' K.T.X. ‘ May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu- 
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ally groping about in the dark ! * They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave : even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it,'»and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 

It may be worth noticing that Lipsius, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 are a gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z.f. 
w. T. 1872, p. 455; Michelsen, Th, T, 1887, P- 163; Proiesianien-bibely 
1872, p. 589; E. T, ii. 154). It is suggested that Siavayrds is inconsistent 
with ver. 1 1 ff. But it has not been noticed that in vcr. 1 1 we have a change 
of metaphor, tirraiaavy which would be singularly out of place if it came 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word fs suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. 9. If 
we omit vv. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. ii. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible, (See Intro- 
duction, § 9.) 


T/ie Doctrine of the .Remnant 

The idea of the ‘Remnant' is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O. T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel’s 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Pi’ophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God ; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘ still small 
voice,' contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved. 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets. We find it in Amos (ix. 8-10), in Micah (ii. 
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12, V. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. 12, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent idfeas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons, — the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3 ; viii. 2, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 24); 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9-13) ‘ Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes . . . Then said I, Lord, how long ? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, anti the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. There is a true stock left. ‘ Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state ' (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the natton, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude ; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians. It 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. ■'The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful ; it is the^ndividual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israel's history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel’s unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah’s time, as in Isaiah’s time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call ; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the ‘Remnant’ is as true to human nature 
as it is to Israel’s history. No church or nation is saved en masse^ 
it is those members of it who arc righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 
It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has w'orked equally in religion and in all 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jo^ett, Contrasts of Prophetyy 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, The Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Oehler, Theologie des alten Testaments, p. 809.] 


THE RBJECTIOET OP ISRAEIi HOT PIHAIi. 


XJ. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not complete, nor 
will it he jinaL Its result has been^ the extension of the 
Chufch to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Jews to jealousy ; they will return to the Kingdom, and this 
will mean the jinal consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee is the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles into that 
stock against the natural order ; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent is 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


” The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God's judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall ? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of th 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resultei 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It i 
partly in the future ; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdon 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the plac< 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have beer 
excluded. And consider wha,t this means. Even the transgres-l 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spmtual| 
blessings ; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their nu||^ber^ 
completed have accepted the Messiah? **In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles. It is with you in my mind that I am speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apostle to the Gentiles, and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
moving them to emulation. ^®And my reason for this is what 
I have im|>lied just above, \hat by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gei^tiles ; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. 

But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the •Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
When you take , from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race ; fron! that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy. '“^For the Church 
of God is like a ^ green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,* as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
^nto a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
jremain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. ” Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
jof the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
*®But perhaps you say : ‘ That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in.' I grant 
What you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off : you on the other hand 
owe your firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 

It is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. ^ Learn the Divine goodness, %ut learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness ; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust : 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. ®®Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God's hands ; and God’s power is 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. ^*¥ot consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 

11 . St. Paul has modified the question of ver. i so far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the res| 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They hav| 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation ? St. Paul shows that it is not so. It ■ 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. i 

\iy<a ou>'. A new stage in the argument. ‘ I ask then as to thiS 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ Th|| 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but il| 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and' 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 30-x. 21. 

fji^i €7rTai<rai', tva ‘ have they (i. e. those who have been 

hardened, ver. 8) stumbled so as to fall ?’ Numquid sic offenderunt, 
ut caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation ? Iva expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in eirraio-av (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25 ; James ii. 10 ; iii. 2; 
2 Pet. i. 10) seems to be suggested by crKdvbdKov of ver. 9. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between maUip 
and ; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he ipay 
fall completely. Hence maannv is here used of a complete and 
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irtevocable fall. Cf. Is. xxiv.<20 KarliTxvo-t yap or’ airijs f) avopia, nol 
rntrelrai Ka\ ov firi ^vurjrai dpatrr^uai : Ps. SoL iii. 1 3 eneaev dn Trovrjphv 
t6 TTTwfia aiiTovf Ka\ ovk dvacw^trerai : Heb. iv. II. It is no argument 
against this tlaat the same word is used in vv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is Hot irrevocable; the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with inrataav 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 

There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iVa, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations ; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6 , 
P* 573 T') maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T, Greek* its 

classical meaning of purpose ; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on i Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on i Cor. 
vii- 29) admit the laxertise* Evans says 'that tj/a, like our " that,” has three 
uses : {1') final (in order that he may go), (2) definitive (I advise that he go), 
([3) subjectively ecbaiic (have they stumbled that they should fall) ’ ; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make Xva in all cases mean * in order 
that.* In I Thess. v. 4 v^aus d5fA.4>o/, ovk karl kv okutci, Xva ^ 
iffxds dis KkkrTTTjs KaraKaP^y where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
purpose of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 
In I Cor. vii. 29 d Kaipbs avvccrraX/jilvos kart, rb Xoiirdv tva koI of Ixovtcj 
yvvatKas ws ixouTfs ‘ is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation? * (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words iva nal ol express the (Divine) purpose for 

which 6 Katpbs avuearaXp^lpos kffri. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as kircx)pw$r)crav then we might translate, ' have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall ? * and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written kirraKrav, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate apt undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 

St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

auTcuv irapaTrTwfjiaTi : ‘ by their false step,* continuing the 
metaphor of iiTTaicrav, 

ilj awrqpia Tois lOvccriv, St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
xiii. 45-48; cf. viii. 4; xi. 19; xxviii. 28. 

els TTapalqXworai aurous: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy.* This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy *Eya> Trapafi^Xaxra) vpds eV ovK Wpet, 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
tci' use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 

Y 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 
their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles. Etra KaraaKevdCH, 8n 

TTTaiarfjLa avrap biTrX^p olKopofiiap epya^eTai' rd re yap tBvrj dvr^iadyu 
Kol avTovs irapaKpi^op Kat ipcBL^ov imarpicpeij prj ipepoptas t^p roaavrtjp 

Twp ^Bvmp Tiprjp, Euthym.-Zig. 

12 . St. Paul ' strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 
entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom ? 

itKoCtos K<5<rpoo : the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah : cf. » 1 2 6 ydp avros Kvpios 
ndprmff irkovrSiP ciy ndpras rovs €mKa\ovp€vovs avrop. 

TO ^Tnf)|ia auTwv: ‘their defeat.' From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression {napdirraipa), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 

Ijrrqpa occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 ol di ptaviaKoi 
eaapToi ils IjTTijpa, rtirpc^ ydp ir€pt\rj<p$-fiaopra, ^TTtjOi^aovrai ; 

and in i Cor. vi. 7 ijdtf p\p otv i^TTrjfia {/ptv ha-riVy tri Kpipara lx®'*’* 
kavrm. The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a * defeat,* and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah. It can 
equally well apply in i Cor., whether it be translated a * defeat* in that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a * moral defeat,’ hence 
a ‘ defect.* The same meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here * diminution ’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to TtKiipojpa exact. 
But as Field points out {Otium Norv. iii. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 
giving ^Tr}pa the meaning of ‘ impoverishment * as opposed to ‘ replenish- 
ment? 

wXi^pwfjia aOTwK : ‘ their complement,' * their full and completed 
number.' See on xi. 25 . 

The exact meaning of vrXrjpojpa has still to be ascertained. 1. There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. CoL p. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that * substantives in -pa formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion or 
a concrete thing ; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action : but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.* He then takes the verb itKiipovp 
and shows that it has two senses, (i) * to fill,’ (ii) * to fulfil * or ‘ complete * ; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word rrX'rjpojpa from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N. T. always ‘that which is completed.’ 
2. A somewhat different view of the termination -pa is given by me late 
T. S. Evans in a note on i Cor. v. 6 in the Sp. Comm, (part of which is 
quoted above on Rom. iv. 2.) This would favour the active sense id quod 
impkt or adimpkt, which appears to be the pr^er sense of the English word 
‘ complement * (see the Philological Society’s Eng. Diet. s. v.). Perhaps the 
term ‘ concrete ’ would most adequately express the normal meaning the 
termination. ^ 
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13, 14. These two verses^ present a good deal of difficulty, of 
rather a subtle kind. 

1. What is the place occupied by the words vfuv be Xcy<» k.tX in 
the argument ? (i) Some (Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes : ‘ after a passage on the 
rejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved In it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.’ But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. 1 1 runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. 17 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 15 returns directly to ver. 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify alsower. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of fiep ovp (that this is the correct 
reading see below) ? It is usual to take ovv in its ordinary sense of 
therefore, and then to explain fxep by supposing an anacoluthon, 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘ St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (/^teV) of his ministry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ’s name “ before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel.” Winer and others find the antithesis in 
ei nas inrapaCrj\o)(rQ 3 » But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of ph ovp. The usage at any rate in the 
N. T. is clearly laid down by Evans on i Cor. vi. 3 {Speaker's 
Comm, p. 285), ‘ the ovp may signify then or therefore only when 
the pe'p falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant 
of a coming de' or drdp/ otherwise, as is pointed out, the pep must 
coalesce with the ovp, and the idea is either ‘ corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of pep ovp possible, 
unless the be is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul’s writings where pep ovp is generally so 
used : and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N. T. 
where odp in pep ovv has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by be (Heb. ix. i quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad loc). But (ii) further oZv is not the particle required 
here. What St. Paul requires is not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 
attention to the Jews. 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer. St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what he has to say touches 
them nearly ; he therefore shows parenthetically how his love for 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in car|?ying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ^ Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy.’ Then in ver. 15 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘ And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward.’ 

13 . ufJLii' 8c \iy<t) K.T.X. The Sc expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the vfxiv is emphatic : * But it is to you Gentiles I am 
spewing. Nay more, so far as I am an* Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry : if thus by any means,’ &c. 

Air^ffToXos: comp. Acts xxii. 21 ; Gal. ii. 7, 9; i Tim. ii. 7. 

SiaKoi'iaK fjiou 8o|dJ«. He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech ; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry : or (ii), perhaps 
better, b^ doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
I Cor. Xli. 26 fire do^d^erai fiiXos. '' 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem t< 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readeri^ 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Horn, and Eph. p. 2 2 ‘ Though th^i 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
v^h as the Church itself, and not as a part of it. In all the Ion 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two ar 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the th> 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constant 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed ini 
exhortation and warning, and the w'arning is exclusively addresS' 
to Gentiles : to Christians who had once been Jews not a word 
addressed.’ ! 

The variations in reading in the particles which occur in this verse suggest 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For 

A B P mimtsc, pauc.j Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. cod. Jo.-Damasc. ; we fin 4 
in C v/xtv odv; while the TR with DEFGL &c. Orig.-lat. Chrys, &c. has 
ipuv ydp. Again filv oZv is read by N AB C P, Boh., Cyr.-Al. Jo.-Damasc. ; 
jufV only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer) ; while the 
Western group D E F G and some minuscules omit both. 

It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever fih' ovy or fitvovv 
7€ occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 

Rom. ix. 20 : fxtvovvye N A K L P &c., Syrr. Boh. ; ftlv ovv B ; omit al- 
together D F G. 

X. 18 : fxevovvye om. FGd, Orig.-lat. 

I Cor. vi. 4 : ixev ovv most authorities ; F G 70VK. 
vi. 7 : fifv ovv ABC ; fih N D Boh. 

Phil. iii. 8 ; fi^v oJv B D E F G K L &c. ; ftevovvye K A P Boh. 

The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent in 
preferring it. 
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14. €1 irws TrapalujXwcra). tj ncos is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. hi. lo, ii). The grammarians 
explain the expression b}^ saying that we are to understand with it 
cTKonwv. tt TTcof occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. 10 
with the future. 

16. The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 
parenthetical ; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. 12, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as fo explain the statement made in vv. 13, 14, that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God's people from the 
rest of the world. This is the first step in the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom ; but when all the people of Israel shall have 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible, 

diroPoXi^ : the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted 7rp6(r\T}\[ns. 

KaraXXayT] Koo-pou : cf vv. 10, ii. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul's ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. V. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation (fcaraXAcyeWey 
(r(^Br)cr6p.i6a ) : the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul’s ministry, 

Trp< 5 aXT]\|fis : the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. The noun is not used elsewhere in the N. T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3 ; xv. 7). 

I'CKpuii'. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of KaraWay^ Koapov, The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (i) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff. ; 
Luke XV. 24, 32 6 dBeXcpos (Tov ovTos vcKpos Ka\ ?ftcr€* koX dnoKtaXoaSy 
Ka\ (vpiBrj. In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection* as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to KaToKXayrj, The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
(Twr^pi'flt. It gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
rary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general) 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new ^ra. Schtirer, Gescktchie^ &c. 
ii. p. 460; Jubilees xxiii. 29 ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will oee great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity.* Enoch li. i (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘ And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and She6l also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them : for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.* As in the latter part of this 
chapter St. Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Tunc enim erit assumfio Israel^ quando iam et moriui vitam recipwit 
ei mundm ex corruptihili incorruptibilis fiet^ et mor tales immortalitaie 
donabunhir\ and see below ver. 26. 

10. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

dirapx^ . . . 4>upafjia. The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough [dtrapx^v (j)vpdfiaTos LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering : as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it/ By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated ; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the dirapxh is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul’s argument given in ver. 28 dyairrjTod bid rovs rrartpas, 

dyCa : ‘ consecrated to God as the holy nation ' in the technical 
sense of dym, cf. i. 7. 

. . , KXdSot. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches. 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17 - 24 . The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets ; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 ‘The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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fair with goodly fruit : with ifee noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the ^branches of it are broken ' ; Hosea 
xiv. 6 ‘ His branches shaM spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon/ Similar is the image of the 
vine in Is. v. 7 ; Ps. Ixxx. 8 ; and (of the Christian Church) in John 

XV. I ff. 

The main points in this simile are the following : — 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock = that stock from which Jews and 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. vv. 28, 29). 

The branches (ol KXdboi) are the individual members of the 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds : 

The original branches ; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off fronf their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock. 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons, (i) The first is 
to a certain extent incidental. It is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong ; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (2) — and this is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24 — if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church — 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 1 1 f. Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. a meiosis. Cf. hi. 3 rl yap ct ^nia-rrjcrdp nves] Ttv«p 

napapvBovptvos avrovf, fVet TroXXip tiKtlovi ai 

dnurrrjcraPTH, Euthym.-Zig. 
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l|eKXd(r8i)(rai'. The same simile ii used, with a different applica- 
tion, Enoch xxvi. I koI tKtidev icpabevlra ciy t 6 fietrov rrjs yrj?f Kal tBov 
TOTTov ijvXoyrjfievoVy iv a bevbpa t)(0VTa trapa^vdbas p^vovaras Ka\ fiXacrrovaras 

TOV bevdpOV eKKOTT^PTOS, 

dypiAaios : ‘ the wild olive/ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster {Eleagnus angusiifolius)^ but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Natural HisL of the Bible ^ pp. 371-377. 

iy€K0yTp[a$ris auTots : ‘ wert grafted in arAongst the branches of 
the cuhivated olive/ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process. Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process beiiig 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 ral rrapa (j)vatv iv(K€VTpl(T$T]s) ; it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others, they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. 10, 
p. 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateai nos in hoc loco, quod non eo or dine 
Apostolus olivae.et oleastri similitudinem posuity quo apud agricolas 
habetur, llli enim magis olivam oleastro insererCy et non olivae 
oleastrum solent : Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordme com* 
mutato res magis causiSy quam causas rebus aptavit, 

(ruYKOiKwi/<$s : i Cor. ix. 23 ; Phil. i. 7 ; and cf. Eph. iii. 6 cti/ca ra 
eBpr) (TvyKXrjpopopa Ka\ crvacrapa Kal crvppiroxo, rrjs cnayyeXias cV Xpiar^ 
*lTj(rov dia TOV evayyiXlov, 

Trjs Trjs 7ri6Tr|TOS Ttjs Aaias : comp. Jud. ix. 9 Kal iiTrev avToh 
ri iXaitty M17 aTToX^l-ijraa-a r^v TnoTijra pov , . • TTOpcvaropaL J Test. XII. 
Pat. Levi, 8 6 Trepirros KXadov poi ikaias %ba>K€ TnorrjTOS. The 
genitive mdrrjros is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘ the fat 
root of the olive/ Lips, explains ‘ the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs/ 

The genitive ttjs mdrrjros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the insertion of Kai after in K® A and 

later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of T^s pi^Tjs in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat. 

18 . KaraKaux^ twk kXiIBuk. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of exceswve confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of €Xev6€ptaj were full of 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

o6 aO tV pila-y k.t.X. ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it is 
the reverse ; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birt'fl, belong. 

19. Ipcis oui'. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches (/<Xa5ot, not ot 
KXdbci) had been cut off to let him in : therefore, he might argue, 

I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. KaXois. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should ^-emember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith. There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith.’ 

21. €1 yap 6 Geos k.t.X. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘ The Jews — the natural branches — 
disbelieved and were not spared ; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy ? ' 

oii54 crov ((>€tcr€Tat is the correct reading (with X A B C P tnm. paicc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed loo strong or under 
the influence of the Latin {ne forte nec tibiparcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) ju^irtws 
ovibk crov was read by D F G L &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then (pdacrai was changed 
into (pilarjrai {viirt. fane, and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 

22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness {xprjaTOTrjs, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against iiiem just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. ** 

diTorofila and xp’JO'toti;? should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with N A B C Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, drrorojjdav and the as- 

similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The Qeov after 
XprjcrroTm is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 

idiy The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 

that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

Kal oru: emphatic like the iyca of ver. 19 ‘You too as well as the 
Jews.* 

23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom ; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

Kal iKeluoi Zi : ‘ yes, and they too.* 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process {napa (f>vcnv) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it ; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles. 


T//e Merits of the Fathers. 

In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyawT/rol 5ta tov? Trarepay (ver, 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created {Apoc, 
Baruchy xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view : ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God' (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen : ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father ’ V see note on ii, 3). At a later date 
the doctrine of the merits op the Fathers had been developed 
into a system. As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (JCohel 
rahba 6oc). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘ I am black, 
but comely,* closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks; I am black through mine 
own works, but lovely through the works of yny fathers * (Shemotk 
rahha, c. 23). So again; ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fethers * {tb, c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wajjikra rahba, c. 36 ‘As 
this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.* So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rahba, c. 44 ; 
Beresch rahba, c. 70). Pesikta 153^ ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel ; My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement* (see Weber, Altsyn. Theoh 
p. 280 f.). 

Now, although St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathers, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 lav eVt/xeti/wcrt 
ciTTio-r/a. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israefs salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God's gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
human effort or character, so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous beforefcod, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After ail it is 
because they are a religious race, clingihg too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ ; and that it will be so enlisted'the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi* 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MEBCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OP GOD. 

XI, 26 - 36 . All this is the unfoldwg of a mystery. The 
whole tvorld^ both Jezv and Ge 7 itile^ shall enter the Kingdom ; 
blit a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Jews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, Jew 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupefidous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv, 33-36) 1 

But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherto 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ's kingdom. ^ When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
Jacob, and purify Israel ; he would in fact fulfil God's covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. 9), a time when God would forgive Israel's sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness ; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. ®®In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in tie kingdom ; but this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the 
beloved of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. ^®God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never i evokes the choice 
He has made. There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel’s turn to be disobedient ; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result : that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have* received. ^*And the reason for the dis- 
obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly docs it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cafise to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name ! Amen. 

25 - 38 . St. Paul’s argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. Pie has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God, 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
’ formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
\Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
^revelation, ‘Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (i Cor. xv. 51): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mysterjT of the Divine purpose. 

26. o6 Y^p up.as dyi'ociK: cf. i. 13s I Cor. x. i ; xii. i; 2 Cor. 
i. 8 ; I Thess. iv. 1 3 : a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of * brethren,* 
The yap connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul's argument is like 
a ladder ; each step follows from what precedes ; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
point gained towards the end he has in view. 

TO ptucm^pio^ toGto. On the meaning of ‘ mystery * in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, i. 26; Hatch, Ess,. in Bihl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, i Cor. ii. 6 we have reXcioi^, in Phil. iv. 12 
pipiffpLaij in Eph. i. 1 3 a-(f>payi(€a 6 at ; SO in Ign. Ephes. 1 2 HauXov 
avp-pvarai. But whereas among the heathen pvarrjpLov was always 
used of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (i Cor. ii. 7 ; Eph. iii. 3, 4 ; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that, Plence it is used of the Incarnation (i Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (i Cor. ii. i, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4 ; Col. i, 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. 

Xva Trap* lauTois : * that you may not be wise in 

your own conceits,* i, e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused : 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

h lavTois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damasc. instead of imp* 
kavTots N C D L &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 
from xii. 16. Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. 21 ol awtrol iv 
iavTotsy Prov. iii. 7 pfj laOi <pp 6 vipos irapd treauTy. 

TTt^poxns K.T.X.: 'a hardening in part* (cf. h pepovs i Cor. xii. 27).] 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted or/ 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only partiaij 
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(cf. w. 5, 7, 17), but here he’) definitely adds a point to which he 
has been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary and that the limitation in time is 'until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom'; cf. Luke xxi. 24 'and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles foe fulfilled.* 

trXnpwp-a Ttoiv : the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, i. e. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. 12 TrXrjpc^iAa is the Jewish nation as a whole. 

There was a Jewish basis to these speculations on the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 quia quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra 
cos qui ppierenturj tunc numerata est multitude eorum qui gipterentur, 
et 7tumero illi praepar^atus est locus uhi hahitarent viventes et ubi custo- 
direntur mortui, nisi ergo compleatur numerus praedictus 7ton vivet creatura 
... 4 (5) Ezra ii. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 

recipe^ Sion^ numerum tuum et conchide candidates tuoSy qui legem Domini 
compleverunt : filiorum tuorumy qitos optabas, plenus est nui lerus : roga 
imperium Domini ut sanctificctur populus tuns qui vocatus est ab initio. 

cIo-AGt) was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 2 1 ; xviii. 8 ; Mark ix. 
43-47.), and so came to* be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13 ; xxiii. 13; Luke xiii. 24). 

26 . Kal ouTw : ' and so,* i. e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. 1 1 f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (i) the reference of 
ovreo is to the sentence ou k.tX We must not therefore 
make ovtoj . • . (raOrfcrcTai. coordinate with n^poxris . . . ylyouev and 
subordinate to on, for if we did so ovra> would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul's meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

Tras ’lo'pai^X. In what sense are these words used? (i) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with t 6 
7 r\T)pci>pLa tS>v iOvav in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in vv. 17-24, It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) Trap must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
‘ Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation,^ and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. i Kings xii. i koL nm 
2ap.ovrj\ jTpop ndvra 'larpa^X l 2 Chron. xii. I tyKar^irre rap iprdkhs 
Kvpwv kdi Trap 'laparjk per avrov ; Dan.ix. II /cal Trap Terpa^X Trapifiriorav 
rhv v6uov trov Ka\ i^eicKivap tov pq aKomai t^s (fxopijs <rov* 
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<7w0i7<reTai : ‘shall attain the aonn^pla of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church ^ : the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic o-cdnypta being fulfilled by the spiritual atarripia of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St, Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer dno pepovt^ shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God's dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God's dealings with 
the nation as a whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (t 6 n'X^poipa rcov idvaiv) and 
the people of Israel {nds To-paijX), shall be united in the Church of 
God. 

26 , 27. KaOws yeypaiTTai. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvii. 9. The quotation is free : the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of €k 2 ia>p for the €P€K€p of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘ and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.' The variation 
apparently comes from Ps. xiii. 7, Hi. 7 (LXX) ris dcocrei e/«c to 

crcorrjptov rov ’icrpaj^X ; 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel ; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. TracL Sanhedrin, f. 
98. I ‘ R. Jochanan said : When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19.' Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles without parallel. 
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Although later Judaism entity denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
much of the Judaism of St. Paul’s day still maintained the O. T. 
belief (Is. xiv, 2; Ixvi. 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house/ Orac. 
Sihyll. iii. *J10 f. Kal totc 8^ v^aoi Traa-ai TroXies t €p€ov(Tiv . , , SevTf, 
7r€(rwT€^ dtravres cVt Xi(r(Ta>fjL€(r3a dOdmrov /Saa-tXija, diov fiiyav 

divaov re* Fs. Sol, xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to sec his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her.’ The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘ there ’ and here reads Ik Siwv. If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 sbow9»that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

6 ^udjxeyo^: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. i Thess. i. 10. 

27. Kal auTY] k.t.X. : ‘ and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. Karct ficj' to ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 

principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world.’ This 
verse sums up the argument of vv. 11-24. 

ixOpoL : treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 
Him. 

8 / upL&s : ‘ for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom.' 

Kax^t 81 iKXoytiv : ‘ as regards the principle of election : ’ 
‘ because they are the chosen race.’ That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to evayyiXiov, It cannot 
mean here, as in vv. 5, 6, * as regards the elect,’ i. e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With dyaTTTjToi, cf. ix. 25; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

8id to6s itaripas: cf. ix. 4 ; xi. 16 f. : ‘ for the sake of the Patri- 
archs ’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were well- 
pleasing tp God. 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 
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nature of God : He does not repent pjLim of the choice that He has 
made. /f 

djxerajuiAijTa : 2 Cor. vii. lo. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 5, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction. 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

Tj KXfjais : the calling to the Kingdom. 

80 . The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 

gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews : the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God's plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta- 
tion of the mercy of God. v 

The 6jjL€ts shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter, 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer's 
mind. 

81 . t (3 6fA€T^pw ‘ by that same mercy which was shown to 

you.' If the Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant. As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of the Divine mercy. These words 
Tw vfJifTep<^ eXcet go with iXerjOatcri, cf. Gal. ii. lO; 2 Cor, xii. 7* 3-8 is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 

pvv be TjXerjSrjTe rfj tovtcop aneiBela 



rtp iffierepcp cXcei ipa #cat avroi pvp eXcij^oKrt, 

This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second pvp with cXcTj^wcrt, which should be read with N B D, Boh., 
Jo, Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(A E F G, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
repetition of the previous pvp. 

32 . St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God's plan, and concludes his argument with a maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
in the sin of mankind described in i. iS-iii, 20; there is a Divine 
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purpose in the faithlessness pf the Jews. The object of both alike 
is to give occasion for the exi^ibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in siniit is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal. hi. 22 oAXa arvp- 
ficXetcrfj' ypo<p^ ra irdvra vrrb apjaprlav^ Iva x} cnayyiKla ck irtorrcaff *lricrov 
XpioTov Mn rois ma-Tevova-tj the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God's dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. 

au^'^KXc^c^€ yap 6 Geos : cf. i. 24 f., and see below, p. 347. 
crui^^KXciae : Ps. IjKviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘ He gave his people over 
unto the sword {avvei^eiarev els pop.(fiaiav)/ Used with the pregnant 
sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 

ToOs irdvras. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the nXifpoifia rS>v eBviav and nds ’Icrpai^X. All the classes 
into which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God’s Church. The 
reference is not here anymore than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 

33 . St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 
the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it. It is. because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 

Marcion’s text, which had omitted everything between x. 5 and xi. 34 (see 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: 0 profufidutn 
divitiarutn sapientiae Dei, et ininvestigabiles vtae cius^ omitting koX 
yvM<T€(us and d/s dve^eptvvrjra rd Kpipara avrov. Then follow w. 34, 35 
without any variation. On ver. 36 we know nothing. See Zahn, p. 518. 

Pddos: ‘inexhaustible wealth.* Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 j 3 dBos kokmu, 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate ; ttXovtov means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 1 2 ; aocplas and ypua-e^s are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy ; the latter an 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9). ^ 

Ayeiepeuyrjra : Prov. XXV. 3, Sym. ; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Hexapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable' ; Kpifiara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. EccluSi 
xvii. 1 2 biadrjKTiv alS)Vos €(TTr)(r€v per avrwv, koI to, Kpipara avTov vnedei^ev 
avTois, 

dK€|ix*'iaoToi : * that cannot be traced out,' Eph. iii. 8 ; Job v, 9 ; 
ix. 10; xxxiv. 24. This passage seems to have influenced i Clem. 
Rom. XX. 5 a/ 3 i'<rcra)i/ re ave^ix^iaarTa .... Trpocrrdypacrii/, 

34. tIs yap eyyu k.t.X. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also i Cor. ii. 16. 

35. Tis auTw, Kal drrairoSoOi^orcTai aurw; taken from 

Jobxli. 1 1 , but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) rt? di/rtor^o-erai poi koI 
vjrofiivei ; The Hebrew (RV.) reads, ‘ Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him ? ' It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (i Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
seep. 302. This verse corresponds to lu ^d6os tt'Kovtov, ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives,' 

36. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life. 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the argument in the most successful 
form). But (i) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation : 
St’ auTou indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but ets aMy 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 
things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all things. 

This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God’s ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom ; only this was certain — that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Israel which would be shown in God’s own time. There are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. Apoc. 
Baruch xiv. 8, 9 Sed guisJJDominator Domine, assequetur iudicium iuum? 
aut quis investigahit profundum viae tuae 1 aut quis supputahit gi'avitatefH 
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semitae itiae? aut qtiis poterit cogitare consilium tuum incomprehensibiU^ 
aut qtiis unquam ex natis inyen'^t principium aut fimm sapientiae tuae ? . . . 
XX. 4 et tunc ostendam tibi judicium virtutis meae^ et vias [inlinvestigabiles 
. . . xxi. 10 tu enim solus es vivetts immorialis et [in\investigabilis et 
ftumerum hominum msti . . . liv. 12,13 acquis enim assimilabitur in mira- 
bilibus iuiSy DeuSy aut quis comprehendet cogitaiionem tuam profundam 
vitae ? Quia tu consilio tuo gubernas omnes creaturas quas creavit dextera 
tua, et tu omnem fontem lucis apud te constituistiy et thesaurum sapientiae 
subtus tht'Oftum tuum praeparasti . , . Ixxv quis assimilabitur y DominCy boni- 
tati tuct>e? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut quis scrutabitur miserationes 
tuasy quae sunt infinitae ? aut quis comprehendet inielligentiam tuam ? aut 
quis poterit consonare cogitaiiones mentis tuae ? 4 Ezra v. 34 torquent me 
renes nui per otnnem horaitt quaerentem apprehcndere semi tarn Altissimi et 
investigare partem iudicii eius. et dixit ad ?ne Non poles . . . et dixit ad 
me Quomodo non poles facere umim de his quae dicta sunt, sic non poteris 
invenire indicium mei^n aut finem caritatis quam populo promisi. 


The Argument of Romans IX-XI, 

In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators ^although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation ; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Cnristian 
Church as representing the Messianic aoDrrjpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke ; it is put forward in a treatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but ^ of God's 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election.' 

It is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it to 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply ; but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle's argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point^ must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at tlfe end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike ; ^that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved ; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30~x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third ' aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded — that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel ? It has led to 
the calling of the Gentiles, — this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he had expected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will go to the Gentiles.' This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God’s purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of his 
argument. 

St. Paul's Philosophy of History. 

The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of History. In the short concluding doxology to 
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the Epistle — a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the prctvious argument — St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has Aeen kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘ the Counsel,* as Dr. Hort (in Lft. Biblical Essays, 
p. 325) expresses it, * of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.* 
So again in Eph. i. 4-1 1 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world ; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of liis goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
purpose in history ; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of thi:? theory we propose shortly to sum up. 

(i) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 
into three periods represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 
excluding the period before the Fall, which may be taken to typify 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance. 

‘ Until the Law, i. e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world ; 
hut sin is not imputed w^en there is no law.* It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful ; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so ? The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law. Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin ; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 

‘ Fo/T had not known lust, except the law had said. Thou shalt 
Dt3t lust.* It has taught him the difference between right and 
Avrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
yrhich they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
iiirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. The ideal is there ; 
lie desire to attain it is there ; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
mat struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
>in over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
^ller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
Slearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
<]|purse there is . an element of inexactness in them. There was 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him ; h\k yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also runfi’ing through the whole of 
history ; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed ; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it : 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the consciendc ; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; it is embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law ; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
right and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 

(2) These three stages represent the *first point in St. Paul'^s 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or rather that of the ‘ Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection.* God did not will to redeem mankind ‘ by a nod ' 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation ; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul's teaching, and looking back frpm 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To u^ 
modem phraseology, an ‘ ethical monotheism ' has been taught thfc 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul'! 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulnes j 
of time,' and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpo^J 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excM- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in stat^ 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order & 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation mi^ 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in tM 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan wo® 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was oK 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce fr« 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasiorll 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Chu® 
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at the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 
occasioned new victories for Ch4*istianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries rkust have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul’s example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(3) These then are two main points in St. Paul’s teaching ; first, 
the idea of gradual progress upwards implied in the stages of Adam, 
Moses, Christ ; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
history, a purpose working by means of Selection. But to what 
end ? The end is looked at under a twofold aspect ; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, oi» at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom ; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times, 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, ‘ until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in,’ has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, ‘ What is the chief argu- 
ipent fpr Christianity ? ’ — ‘ the Jews ’ — reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
thp ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
yar beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
khich they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
m independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
tiighest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
^vhich they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan. 

St. Paul’s final explanation of the purpose of God — the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy — suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
gj^the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
lied to what is Divine ; and St, Paul wishes us to feel these 
lij^itations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
speak as a man.’ But yet granting this, the thought does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin ? 
Why does He shut up men under ^jin ? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine i^iercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist ? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man ; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make ? We can only^ say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history ? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. That was St. Paul’s 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God’s purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence. 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch t^ 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at th^ll 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had se 4 ^s 
shattered. But looked at from the point of view of Chris tiani\ 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitab^^ 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quit^ 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where sd; 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. Et d^U 
ad me: Initio ierreni or his et aniequam starent exiius saeculi , JAet 
aniequam investigareniur praesentes anniy et aniequam ahalienarAlur 
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eorum qui nunc peccant adinventiones et consignait essent qui fide 
ihesaurizaveruni : tunc cogiiav^ ei facia sunt per me solum et non 
per aliumy ut et finis per m% et non per alium (4 Ezra vi, 1-6). 


The Salvation of the Individual. Free-will a7id 
Predestinatmi. 

While the * Nationalist ' interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. PauFs line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to •his language. St. PauFs main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle’s mind of a purpose before time. It 
is God’s purpose ‘ before the foundation of the world ’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an etection to privilege ; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction,’ ‘prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered. What theory is implied 
in St. Paul’s language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelievers, and what theory is implied as to 
|he relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? 

; We have deliberately used the expression ‘ what theory is 
ipaplied ? ’ ; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
(|uestions ; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
lie makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
ii definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
IcMed at as effect and cause. ‘If while we were enemies we 
wRs reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
mire being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. 10). 

‘ Whom He called, them He also justified : and whom He justified, 
theVn He also glorified ’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘ By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by thy faith. Be 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, 21). Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that * glory and honour and peace ’ come ‘ to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (ii. 10). 
Again, t&re is no definite and unqualified statement either in 
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support of or against universalism ; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later .Epistle (i Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should^ be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut all up to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will render 
to every man according to his works ; . , . unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil ’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career ; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality, — there is no 
respect of persons ; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will ; ch. x is meaningless without th^ 
presupposition of Free-will. And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure ’ (Phil. ii. 12, 13). Contrast again ‘ God gav^* 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘ wherefore thou art without 
excuse ' (Rom. i. 18 ; ii. i). Now two explanations of this langujage 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) thit 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it ar^^es 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) thatiae 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking atJae 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is coxmet ; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be hell^nd 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it iLj, of 
chaps, ix and x is one which is and must be the charactjlistic 
of all religious thought and experience. M 

(i) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and Ipd it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that hil view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of, right and 
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wrong lay with men {^apiamoi . . , elfiapfiipj] re Ka\ 6^(0 TTpoa-diTTOva-i 
rravra Kal t 6 ph irparreiv to. tlii^La, Kal Kara to Tt'Kelarov ini rots 
dvBpi>nois Kfiadaiy ^orjdeiv ct? eKaarop Kal t^p elpappeprjp B, J. 11 . 

viii. 14; comp. Ant. XIII. v. 9 ; XVIII. i. 3) : and so in Ptrqe Aboth, 
iii. 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given ; and the world is judged by grace ; and everything is 
according to work.' (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James' edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him ; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 

‘ But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, 'feeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ' (Phil. iii. 12). ' 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a, religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we belie^^ in must be Almighty, i. e. omnipotent 
and omniscient ; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent. 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the resp(})nsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. 1 If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department wher^ God (if we judge the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human min^s) cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. We are reduced therefore to an apparently 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we arle responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all thiings. This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas AqiAinas. God he assorts is 
the cause of everything {pens causa est omnibus operafitibus ut 
operentur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but tWe Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument Is interesting : Adhuc pro- 
videntia est multiplicativa bonorum in 7 l^us gubernatis. lllud ergo 
per quod multa bona suhtrahereniu^ a ^^ebuSy non per tine t ad pro- 
videntiam. Si autem liber ias volu^ntis toller eiury multa bona sub- 
traherentur. Tolkretur enim laus PirtUi humariaCy quae nulla est 
si homo liber e non agit, toller etur enim iuSi tia praemiantis et punientiSy 
si non liber e homo ageret honum et mat \umy cessaret etiam circum- 
spectio in consiliis, quae de his quae in necessitate aguntur, frusira 
traciarentury esset igitur contra promdenti ' rationem si subiraheretur 
voluntatis libertas [ib. Ixxiii). And he s ums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will : pa 'et etiam quod non sic idem 
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effectus causae naturali et divinae vtriuii aitribuitur^ quasi partim 
a Deo, partim a naturali agenti fiat sed totus ab utroque secundum 
alium modum, sicut idem effectus totus f attribuitur instrumento, et 
principali agenti etiam totus (ib, Ixx). See also Summa Theologiae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. 5 ; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 

This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, On the Augzistiman 
Doctrine of Predestination. The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327 : *■ Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Auguslinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselvcs»rthe trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another ; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other ; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths’; — the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, thle mode in which this question is settled by the practical 
common- sense of raaiikind. . . . The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comp^rehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which present^, itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow, — that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with; it the temptation to exclude truths.^ 

(3) We can but state Ithe two sides ; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. The two id^as of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in ^ our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconicilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our; own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscienpe of God. 


TEtB NEW IiIEB. 

XII. 1, 2. With thi^ wonderful programtne of salvation 
before you offer to God sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living seh ’s, your own bodies, pure and free 
from blemish, your spi§^ tual service^ Do not take pattern 
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by the age in which you live^ hut undergo complete moral 
reformation with the will of God for your standard, 

XII-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theoretical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap, iv) ; and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. i or 2) ; Colossians (hi. i) ; i Thessalonians (iv. i) ; 

2 Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. *xii, xiii, in which tliie exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv-xv. 12, in whijth they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbmg the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any d^nite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itselF or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows : (i) a general 
introduction on the character of the Chnistian life (xii. i, 2) ; (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8) ; (iii) a series of maxims maynly illustrating the great 
principle of dyuTr^; (9-21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1-7) ; (v) a special exhortation to dydTr??, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritual 
life on the ground of the near approach j^f the napovaia (11-14). 

Tertullian quotes the following verses of thi chapter from Marcion : 9, loa, 
12, 14b, i6b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion was 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after verj 19, and in the latter yiypairrat 
is naturally cut off and a y&p inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Gcsckichte des N, Kanons^ p. 518; Tert. adv, 
Marc, V. 14). 

1. irapaicaXc!) oui/. A regular formulal in St. Paul : Eph. iv. i ; 
I Tim. ii. I ; i Cor. iv. 16. As in the Passage in the Ephesians, 
the ovy refers not so much to what immMiately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument.? ‘ As you are justified by 
Christ, and put in a new relation to Gold, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation/ But altlf ough St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. ii) the words are directjj led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the nariiation of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

Std Twi' oiKTipfifiy TOu 0eou. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 3 o Trarrjp tS>v oIktiphS>v, 
OiKTLppos in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12); the plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 1 56 01 
ohcTippoL fTov ttoAXoi, Kvpie, (TcjiSbpay There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘ As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, offer a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

TTapacrTTjo-ai : a tech, term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice : cf. Jos. An/, IV. vi. 4 ^a>povs T€ iJk€\€V(T€V inrh belpxtcrBai 
Tov /SacriXea, Ka\ to(tovtovs ravpovs Kai Kpiovs Trapatrrrjvai, The WOtd 

means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present ’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. Paul 
presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ presenting Plis 
Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. vi. 13 ff.). 
In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering ’ (which is one part of 
sacrifice) is present. « 

awpara ujAWK, To be taken literally, like ra p€\rj vpS>p in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with tov poos in ver. 2. * Just as the 

sacrifice in all ancient ^religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodi(fS to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.’ Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ. 
Our members are to be IpTrXa biKmoarvprjs t© Oey (vi. 13) ; our bodies 
(ra awpaTc^ are to be XpicTTov (i Cor. vi. 15); they are the 

temple of the Holy Spirjit {td, ver. 19) ; we are to be pure both in 

body and in spirit {td, viil 34). 

There is some doubt as to the order of the words Mpearop tw 
They occur in this order in D E F GL and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 

and Fathers; tg 5 0€y (v. iA AP, Vulg. The former is the more usual 

expression, but St. Paul maW have written ry ©e^ tv. to prevent ambiguity, 
for if Ty &€^ comes at the (end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taktisn with irapauTijaai, 

^Spcrav ; cf. vi. 1 3 1 7rapacirTrj(raT€ iavrovs t<S Of®, ®<r€i €K pfKpiap 
(S>PTas, The bodies preseriited will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been givern by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rith is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish s?^icrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and li^ ; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfiz led to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian ssjjicrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
Spot or blemish. 

dyiai^, ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ fr^^e from stain,’ i Pet. i, 16 ; Lev. xix. 2. 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. i6) is ^yia<rfi4vTj iv ilv. *Ay 
(See on i. 7.) ^ 

eudpccrTOK ©€w: cf. Phil. iv. 18 Bt^dfiepos napd *Erra<l>poblTov ra 
nap' vp&Vf oor/u^v cyoiSi'af , Svaiap deKT^p, cydpeo-rov tw 0c(p : Rom. xiv. 1 8 ; 

' Well^leasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God : cf. Ps. li. 16, 17. 

KoyiK^ii^ Xarp^Cav ufj.wv. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentenije. Winer, § lix. 9, p. 669, E. T. : cf. i Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note <M viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Xdyoff), i. e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal : cf. i Pet. ii. 5. The writer of Tesf. XI L Pat, Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. i8 : 
speaking of the angais, he says npo(T(j>€povari de Kvplto ocrprjv cvaBias^ 

\oyiKT)p Kai dpaipaKTOv npoacfiopdp. 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language : cVt tJ Sva-ia Ka\ XeiTOvpyla Tr]s niareas vpa>p Phil. ii. 
da-pri cioaBias (Lev. i. 9) Phil. iv. 18; dap^ 2 Cor. ii. 14, 16; Xfi- 
Tovpyds, UpovpyovvTajnpo(T(fiop(i Rom. XV. 1 6. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of ^neaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement^ i. 
p. 386 sq.). 

2 . <ruoxr||AciTi 5 €<r 0 € . . . )jL€Tajjiop4>oCa6€, ^ Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature.’ On the distinction of a-xwO’ and pop(j>rj preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. hi. 1857, p. 114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc,, ‘ He says not change the fashion, but be transformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fashion, 
but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, not needing 
the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which no sooner 
appear than they go to naught. For all these things, even before 
they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou throwest the 
fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form/ 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives {ovffxV' 
pari^taBf, p€rapop(pova 6 i) in this verse, B L P all the versions (Lath Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against A D F G varies). The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of wh(^m paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itac 

Tw alwyi TodT<j), ‘ this world,’ ‘ this lif| used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic i ge became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, was lo(^ked upon as divided into 

a succession of ages, atwvcy, periods or ycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schtirer, § 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: JMatt. xii. 32 o^rc tV Tow<p 
ry almi oHre iv piXKovri : Luc. XX, 341 35 ot utol tov aimos rovrov 

A a 
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. . . ol Kara^twOhrts Toy aiwuos iKcivov tux^lv : Eph. i, 2 1 ov fxovov iv 
rS ala>Pi TOVT<y dWa Ka\ ip r<S jxiXXopu, ^ So Enoch xvi. I r^fiipas 

rfX«a>or«o)y Tijs Kpi<r€(0£ r^s peyaKrj^^ ip § 6 ^atap 6 piyas r€K€<TBr](Tfrai. 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which ol 
dpxovTfs Tov ala)Pos tovtov ( I Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
6 ^aaiK€vs Tci>p alaptop {Enoch xii. 3) will rule, ald>p like K 6 <rpos in 
St. John’s writings, came to have a moral significance : Gal. i. 4 ck 

TOV aliovos TOV ipecrr&TOS Trovrjpovl Eph. ii. 2 TrepieTraTrjtTare Kara top 
almva tov Kdapov roirrov : and SO in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. 7 ip roU atwo-t 
Toif came the expression us rohs alu>vas (xi. 36), or 

tS>v ald)p<op to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form fls TOP amva. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
0 . T. form, arises (like aliavios) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew * 6 lam, ‘the hidden time,' ‘futurity,’ and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

rfi dmKaii'wcrci toC vo 6 q : our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion ; our ‘ mind ' and ‘ intellect ’ are to be no 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf. Tit. iii. 5 bta Xovrpov TraXiyyevealas 
Kai dpaKaivoi(T€(os UpevpaTos ^Ayiov: 2 Cor, iv. i6: Col. iii. 10. On 
the relation of dvaKaip(i)(ris, ‘ renewal,’ to TraXiyycpecria see Trench, *Sv«. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a povs a-apKos (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(i Cor. ii. 15, 16), 

: cf. ii. 18 ; Phil. i. 10. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

tX O^T)fiia toG 0 €oC, K.T.X., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God’s will.’ This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the idej^l perfection which is the goal of life. 

THE BIGHT UiSE OF SPIBITUAIi GIFTS. 

XII. 3-8. Let every \ Christian he content with his proper 
place and functions, he society to tvhich we belong is 
a single body with many members all related one to another. 
Hence the prophet shoul \ not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insufficieti : the minister^ the teacher^ the 
exhorter^ should each Vi intent on his special duty. The 
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almsgiver, the person in antliority, the doer of kindness, 
shotdd each cidtivate a ^pirit appropriate to what he does, 

8. St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an 
enlightened mind is most necessary ; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 

Sid Tvjs x*^P‘'‘*‘os k.t.X. gives emphasis by an appeal to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. 5). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the* individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. i), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

irai'Tl Tw oi'Tt. Arf emphatic appeal to every member of the 
Christian community, for every one (e/caerrw) has some spiritual 
gift. 

fjih u7r€p(f)pomi', ^ not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one's mind to sobriety.' Notice the 
play on words vn€p(f)pov€ 7 if . . . (ppoveiu . . . cppovelv . . . a(o(ppovelv. The 
(ppove^u eis to o-a)(f)pov€ip would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect 
as opposed to the <pp 6 pi]pmTr]s aapKos (viii. 6). 

iKctoTTw is after tpepiae, not in apposition to ttuptI tS Spti, and its 
prominent position gives the idea of diversity ; for the order, cp. 

I Cor. vii. 17. ‘According to the measure of faith which God has 
given each man.' The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Faith * being the sign and measure of the Christian life ' is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith. Two points are emphasized, the diversity Udarta 
. . . perpop, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God : cf. 

I Cor. vii. 7 dXX tKaaros idiop )(api(rpa €K ©eov, 6 pev ourtos, 6 di 
ovTm. 

4 , 5 . Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community : it is an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has| his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and theref(i)re of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body w*as very 
common among ancient writers, and is Used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the ([Christian community : see 
I Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 15; Col. i. 18. The use here is based 
upon that in i Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is exMunded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. T 

5 . 8c itaG* CIS. An idiomatic exprejssion found in later Greek. 

Cf. Mark xiv. 19 eU Kaff €ls: John viii. ^ 3 Macc. v. 34 6 kqB' efs 

8c T<i>p ^i\wp : Lucian Soloecista 9 ; Eu 4 'Z^. E. X. iv, &C. clff Ka^ 

A a 2 
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fts was probably forinec| on the model of Iv kqB" eV, and then Kad* 
us came to be treated adverbially an^ written as one word : hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter akicle, 

6-13. Ix^i'Tcs 84 These words may be taken 

grammatically either (i) as agreeing with the subject of icrfiu, 
a comma being put at or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow ; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
^XovTfs de suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
Kara r^v dpa^koylav mareois , * , iv rfj tiaKOvia^ &C, Either they muSt 
be taken as dependent on exovTts, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations, (i) If the first con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, ' So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teacher 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully.' (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate * having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us, — be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
in ministry,' &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end ; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8 ; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions cV rf} buiKovia are very otiose if they merely qualify exopres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout. 

6. Kard dmXoyiav rfis Triorcws (sc. npocpjjTsvwfifp), The 
meaning of marccos here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man’s 
gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and ; exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that is in him. If he be <Td)(f>p(ov and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power ; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously ani|d disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes marncos objectively : ‘ The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is b^ore him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets |nd wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of |articular truths to the neglect of others.' 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to mans in vef. 3, and gives a sense to dm\oyiap 
which it will not bear ; tAe difficulty being concealed by the ambi- 
guity of the word * proportion ’ in English. 

7. SittKOKiaK, ‘ if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort.* hiaKovla was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; i Cor. xii. 5 ; Eph. iv. 

1 2, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (i Cor. xvi. 15 ; 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
opposition to TrpotprjTda, dibaaKakiay 7rapdi0^i](Tis seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

6 StSdcTKwi^. St. PSul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
tx€iv bi^aaKaXiav would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. 6 jicraSiSous : the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward. With 6 perabibovs, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 btabibovs is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Tes/. XII. Pair. Iss. 7 •navti 

dp6p(i)iT<p odvvopeu^ avvecTT^a^ay Kal /ufrcSw/ca top apTou pov, 

dirXdTYis. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by TesI 
XII. Pair. Issachar, or mp\ &7r\6Tr)Tos. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (djrXdriyy). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man’s life, but I walked with a single eye (eV dTrXoTtjn d(f)$a\pS)v^. 
... To every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (fiirXoTris'S of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 inikovs) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (ovx viToypd<j)€k) lengtli 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God ... he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (dTrXtSnyn).’ 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer ; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambitionl 

The word is used by St. Paul alonje in the N. T., and was 
specially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberalityj 2 Cor. ix. ii, 13; just as 
‘ liberality * in English has come to ha"’'' a secondary meaning, and 
diKatoavinj in Hellenistic Greek (Hatcl Xssqys in Biblical Greek, 
p. 49). Such ^ specialization is partU ilarly natural in the East, 
where large-hearted generosity is a pc|fular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘ good ’ may be used simply mean munificent. 
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6 irpoicTTdjjicKos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The^word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, I Thess. v. 12 ; i Tim. v. 17 ; Jifet. Mart. ApoL i. 67 ; and 
of a man ruling his family (i Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

6 Acwk. ‘ Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully.' The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
xxx-ii. (xxxv.) 1 1 €V TtacTxi docrei IXapaaov to irpoacanov crov: Prov. xxii. 8 
Mpa iXapop /cat bor-qv evXoyci 6 0eo9 (quoted 2 Cor, ix. 7)i but juSt aS 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfhlness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii. 46; v. 41; Phil. i. 4, 18; ii. 18, &c. ; 
I Thess. V. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 

The word (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 

those special endowmients which come to every Christian as the 
result of God’s free favour (x«p«) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith. In Rom. v. 15, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
TQ xapiapara ra pei^ova (i Cor. xii. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitnes# for the married or the un- 
married state (i Cor. vii. 7) ; and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, include miraculous powers, but no 

distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; tli^ Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various (Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were jgenerally if not always the function of 
persons specially set aparf for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiaijstical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and j many might be possessed by the same 
person. St. Paul's meaning i[ji : By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, yhu have various powers and capacities : 
in the use of these it is ab^ve all necessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
not attempting offices or 'vojk for which you are not fitted, nor 
marring your gifts by exA-cising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of and St. Paul's purpose in 

this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap, 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only xapto'/xara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office fbr each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been 7rpo(^^rat, bibdaKaXoi &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these is a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the x^pto-para St. Paul is discussing 
a series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every churcl]P officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have xapto-para which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office ; but most, if not all, Christians would also have xapltr- 
fiara. The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. 

A comparison of the two passages, i Cor. xii. and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church. He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind : he uses the same simile : he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of xapicrpaTu — shorter, indeed, 
but representative ; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances. The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer s mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. Pie is laying down directions 
based on his experience ; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has ta say in one general moral 
principle : Prudence and self-restraint i n proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions ofl the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still '|fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions whi ;h had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we sh| ,11 find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community, ^ 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHBISTIAIST IiIPE. 

XII. 9-21, The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere^ depth of moral feelings 
consideration for others^ zeal^ fervour^ devouiness^ hopefulness^ 
fortitude under persecutions^ prayerfidness, eagerness to help 
your fellow- Christians by sharing whaf^ you possess tvith 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality, 

BiesSy do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize zvith 
othets. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest in 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or revengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God, 
Good for evil is the best requital, 

9. dytimj, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from direc- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 

Zig. didduKap yap TT&s bv rd €lprjptva KaTopOa>$€irj, inr^yaye Trjv priripa 
irdprav tovtiop, Xeyw dfj rr^v els dXX^Xovs dydTTrjv, The Sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in i Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-2 1), dydirri is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

dKOTTiiKpiTos. Wisd, V, 18; xviii, 16; 2 Cor. vi, 6 (dythn?^; 
I Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (TnVrts) ; Jas. iii. {j} dvoiOiv ao<j>ia); 
I Pet. i. 22 (<^tXaSfX^ia). It is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

dirocjTUYouirrcs : sc. core as caro) above, and cf. i Pet, ii. i8 ; iii. i. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
dyairdre awnoKpirm had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror ; the otto- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast \^ th wXXw^evot. 

rh iroyi^pdp . . , tw &ya$i^ The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to |the good in a man, while detesting the 
evil in him. There canpoi be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is in all. 
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10. 4»tXaS€X4»i^, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 

aydTFrjj which is Universal, <#)t^a 5 €X(#)ta represents affection for the 
brethren;* that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 7. Euthym.-Zig. dbtX^oL eVrc Kara rfjv avr^v did rov 
^anTia^ftaTos dvay€vvr](rtv Kal did tovto dvdyKrjv ^iXadiX^iat. 

4>iX<SrropYoi : the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 
Zig. T&vTeari $€pfiS>s kui dianiipios (ptXovures^, €mTa<Tis ydp ipiXias 17 
aropy^f Kal Ttjs arTopyrjs irdvrm av^rjan rj (fuXocrTopyia. 

T|i npfcfi K.T.X. : cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘ in lowliness of mind each accounting 
other better than himself.' The condition and the result of true 
affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word irporjyod- 
fieyoi is somewhat difficult ; naturally it would mean ‘ going before/ 

‘ preceding/ and so it has been translated, (i) ‘ in matters of honour 
preventing one another/ being the first to show honour : so Vulg. 
invicem praevenienies \ or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another*: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest eifdeavour to overcome one's neighbour in 
honouring him/ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because irporjyHcrQai in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled. A comparison 
therefore of i Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii. 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense of riyovpevoi virepexovras. So apparently RV. (=AV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,* and Vaughan. 

11 . Ttj ottouSt] p,Y| 6KFi(]poi, ‘in zeal not flagging*; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
,Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On oKvrjpds cf. Matt. xxv. 
26 : it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c,). 

TWTTi'cupiaTi cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit*;- that is 

the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual life is the source of the jChristian* s love : ‘ And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit anp the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,* Chrys. 

Tw Kupicp SouXcJoms. The source off Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our serv ice to Christ. It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle comyexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerlj^ and irregularly from St. 
Paul’s mind. Kvpup, may have been sujggested by Tn/cu/ian, just as 
below did)K€iv in one sense suggests tlie same word in another 
sense. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of Kvp'icu 
(N ABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against xaipf (D F G, 
Latin Fathers). Cf. Jer. £p. 27 ad Mi^cellj^ ; till Icgant spe gaudentes, 
tempori servientes, nos legamus domino serVientes. Orig.-lat. loc. scio 
auteni in nonnullis Latinortim exemplis haberi tempori servientes: quod 
non mihi videtur convettienter inserimn. The corruption may have arisen 
from being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 

from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph. v, 16 kia-yopa^ofi^voi rbv 

mipQV. 

12. Trjj IXttiSi xo^ipo*'T€s. See above on ver. 8. ‘ The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. i Cor. xiii. 7 
' Love . . . hopeth all things.* 

Tt| 6Xii|i€i uTTojx^v'oi'Tcs. Enduraucc in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope : cf. i Cor. xiii. 7 ‘ Love . . . 
endureth all things.* 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impitssed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology : see i Thess. i. 6 ; iii. 
3, 7 j 2 Thess. i. 4, 6 ; 2 Cor. i. 4, &c.; Rom. v. 3 ; viii. 35. 

Trpoacoxjj irpoaKapTcpouvrcs : Acts. :. 14; ii. 42; Col. iv. 2. 
Persecution again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

13. Tttis koii'wi'oGktcs. This verse contains two 

special applications of the principle of love — sharing one’s goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With Koiviopfip in this sense cf. Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 

The variation rais pvtiais (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod. (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal.y ed. Cureton, p. i, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) is 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read : Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes. Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis haberi: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes : verum nos nec constietudinem turbamus, nei 
veritati praeiudicamus ^ maxime cum utmmque conveniat aedificatiqni. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, non quasi stipem indigentibus 
praeberOy sed censum nostrorum cum ipsis quodammodo habere communem^ et 
meminisse sanctorum sive in collect is solemnilms, sive pro eo, ut ex rccorda- 
tione eorum projiciamus, aptum et conveniens videtur. The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘ holy ^ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
but the 'saints* of the pash whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century : cf Mart. 
Polyc, xviii ivBa (Sjs dvparop imiu avpayoftcpots ip ayaWiaan Kal trapi^tt 
6 Kvpios iTnr€\€iP rijp rov fmprvpiov avrov iitilpav ycviOXioVy efs t€ tt^p rd/p 
rTporjdKijtcbTojp ppi^pry ual twm pf\K6pr<uv daurjatv re /cat iroijxaatay : and the 
variations may, like other pe^i iliarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
so soon. We cannot howevi lay any stress on the passage of Origen, as it 
is probably due to Rnfinus, See Bingham, xiii. 9. 5, WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical errorl arising from the confusion of XP and mn in 
a badly written papyrus MS. | 
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4>iXo{€i/£aj'. From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2 ; 

I Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 8 ; ilPet. iv. 9 ; compare also Clem. Rom. § i 
TO fJL€yaiK(mp€7Tis rrjs <f>i\o^€vlas vfxiv rj6osl § lO of Abraham fita iritruv 
Ka\ (t>tKo(eviav ib66i] avr^ vl6s iv yrjpa : § 1 1 8ia (ftiKo^ivlav Ka\ evaefieiav 
Awt i(r<A6r) : § 12 dia •nio'Tiv koI (l>i\o^€vlav i(Ta>6rj *Paa^ iropvr) § 35)- 

On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, The Church 
in the Roman Empire^ pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a* body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from ftne place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius ; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to thf' Corinthians 
(2 Cor. iii. i; viii. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such inter- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hbspitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter- 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14 . cCXoyciTc ToOs StwKoj'ra?. The use of the word diixiiv in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. V. 44 is very close : ‘ But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.' Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form. Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15 . K.T.X. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
§ xliii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil. iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly : and there is none 
so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity : but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another,' Chrys. ad/oc, Cf. Ecclus. vii. 34. 

16. r6 aurh . . . ^^poi'oums, ‘ being harmonious in your relations 

towards one another': cf. xv. 5 ; 2 Cor. jxiii. ii; Phil. ii. 2 ; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estima- 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle go^s on to condemn such 
pride. ^ 

rd, u\|/ifjX 5 t ^poi'oums : cf. xi. 20 ; i 'or. xiii. 5 ‘ Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up/ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Tois TaiTcii'ois : prob. neuter ; ‘ allow y?)urself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks : ’ ‘ consentinge to meke 
ihingis,' Wic. The verb awmaynp means in the active * to lead 
along with one,* hence in the passive, ‘ to be carried away with,* as 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfpot on 
Gal. ii. 13 ; cf. 2 Pet. iii, 17), and hence ‘ to give oneself up to.' 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with ra xrjArjKd and 
the meaning of the verb ; but elsewhere in the N. T. rairttpos is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: ‘make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte/ Tyn. Cov. Genev, ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,' Rhen. So Chrys. : ®That is, bring thyself 
dowli to their humble condition, ride or walk with them ; do not be 
humhled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them.’ 

yiP€(TQ€ 4^p6ptij,oi Trap’ laurois : taken apparently from Prov. iii. 
7 pLYf Ml (ppovLfios rrapa aeavr^. Cf. Origen non pokst veravi sapUn^ 
Ham Dei scire, qui suam stultiiiam quasi sapientiam eolith 

1?. |jlt)8€vI KaKOi' din-l KaKoO dTro8t8($rr*.s, Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43, 44; i Thess. v. 15; i Pet. iii. 9 ; 

1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘ Love . . . taketh not account of evil ; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.' 

Trpoi^ooufi€^oi KaXd li/(iSTrtOM TravritiP dvOpiSiirm : cf. Prov. iii. 4 ; 

2 Cor. iv. 2 ; viii. 21. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men's prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.' Euthym.-Zig. ov npbt inibti^ip dWh 
TTpbs diSaarkaXiav, Kai &(rT€ prjBfvl bovpai 7 i:p 6 (^acnv crKOpbaKov, This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the jrapraiv^ as some 
would do. 

18 . cl 8ui'aTdj', ‘ if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
any rate as far as concerns your part (r6 vpSivy Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘ Love seeketh not its own ' (i Cor. xiii. 5). 

19 . dYamjToi. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

8dT€ rdiroif rfj ^pYii» * give room or place to the wrath of God.’ 
Let God’s wrath punisl^. Euthym.-Zig. dXXd irapaxatpurt r^s 

rif opyjj rov Scov, ^ Kpicru rov Kvpiov, The meaning of d<Jrf 
TOTTop is shown by Eph. |v* 27 pijBi didort tSttop dtaffdXf, do not 
give scope or place to 4 ^e devil ; ^ opy/j means the wrath of God : 
cf. Rom. v. 9. That thi| is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation f hich follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held : dcJrc rdjrop is 
translated by some, ‘ allo|r space, interpose delay,' i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath ; bj| others, ‘ yield to the anger of your 
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opponent'; neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek. 

yiypmrTai ydp. The (Rotation which follows comes from Deut. 
xxxii. 35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘Vengeance is mine and 
recompense/ rather than the LXX iv fipepa €KdiK^(r€Ci)s duraTrodc^a-o) : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. iWd 'Bdv TTcim 6 ex6p(is <rou k.t.X. Taken from the LXX ; cf. 
Prov. XXV. 21, J22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of An. The term a»/6paic€s irupcSs clearly means 
‘ terrible pangs or pains/ cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). 1 1 (LXX) ; 4 (5) Ezra 
xvi. 54 Non die at pec cat or se non peccasse, quoniam carhones ignis 
comhurei super caput ^ius qui dicii : Non peccavi coram domino et 
gloria ipsius. But with what purpose are wc to ‘ heap coals of hre 
on his head ’ ? Is it (i) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds ? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,' im- 
plying that the deed is a*good one ; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘ overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,' which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies' benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘ the burning pangs of 
shame/ which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fieri ut animus ferus ac harharus inimiciy si sentiat 
beneficium nostruniy si humaniiatem, si afifectum, si pietaiem videaty 
compunctionem cordis capiat y commissi poenitudinem geraty et ex hoc 
ignis in eo quide??i succendaiur, qui eum pro commissi conscientia 
torqueat et adurai : et isti erunt carho 7 ies ig^iisy qui super caput eius 
ex nostro misericordiae et pieiatis opere congreganiury Origen. 

21. JAY) viKw uTT^ ToC KaKoO K.T.X,, ‘ do uot allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies' evil spirit by your owp good 
disposition.' A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded and shows St. Paul's object, but is also of more general 
application. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO BXJIiERS. 

XIII. 1-7. The civil pozver kas^ Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being y\ to pwiish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence it 7nust be o^yed. Obedience to it is 
a Christian duty and deprives it of kll its terrors. 
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So too yolt pay iribtUe because the machinery of govern- 
mcnt is God's ordinance. In thic as all things give to all 
their dne, 

XIII. The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers. While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thoitght which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. 19 of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4) : at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
PauFs readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law ; for the state is God's minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the nse of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Marc, 
y, 14) Mcriio Hague iotam creatoris disci pliHam pnncipali praecepto eius 
conclusit, Diligcs proxitfium tanquam te. Hoc legis supplementum si ex ipsa 
lege est, qtiis sit detis legis tarn ignoro. On the rest of the chapter we have 
no information. 

1. iraca 4 ruxi^ : cf. ii. 9. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however 
privileged, and the question is treated from the point of view of 
individual duty. 

l{ou<riats : abstract for concrete, ‘ those in authority'; cf. Luke 
xii. II ; Tit. iii. i. uircpcxouaais ‘who are in an eminent position,' 
defining more precisely the idea of l^valais : cf. i Pet. ii. 13; 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

ij7roTa<r<r^<r0w. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
vTTfrracrcriado} . . , reray^ipM , , , dpTLTa(rcr 6 jj.€Vos • . • SiarayJ, and cf. 
xii. 3. 

ou y&p coni' i^ovala k.t.X. The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as the 
gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all constituted 
powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is \ almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns, or 
to declare the obligation if rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdo|n vi. i, 3 dKovorart oZv^ /SatriXnf, icai (rvwf, 

/jidOeTf diKaaral nepdrap I. . . ort idddt) napd tov Kvplov 7 Kpdrrforig 
vplu leal fj dvpaorela irapat v^icrrov : Enoch xlvi. 5 * And he will put 
down the kings from their |hrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them* : Jos. Bell.Jud, IL viii. 7 TTKrrhv 

7rap€^€Lv rraari, fxd\i(TTa fit t^s K^arovaiv' ov yap fitx® 0eot) TrepiyiPearOai 

rivL rfi St, Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 

that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (^< A B L P and many later MSS., Bas. 
Chrys.) is decisive for el vnd Qeov. The Western reading dird ©tov was 
a correction for the less usual expression (D E F G and many later MSS. , 
Orig. Jo.'Damasc.). The reading of the end of the verse should be al fii 
oZffai 0€Ou reray pivai elaiv N A B D F G. 

2. w<iT€ 6 dk'TiTaojr(5fX€t'os k.t.X. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive icplpa — a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as havixig its origin 
and source in God. There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

3. ol ydp apxoPT€s. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. * He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that ‘ the state ' 
exists for a beneficent end ; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good, 

TW dyaOu €py<p : cf. ii. 7 rot? pev KaO' viropov^u epyov dyaOov, In 
both passages ^pyou is used collectively ; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. I Tim. ii. i, 2 ; we are to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.' 

The singular ry dyaOw epytp dwd rw Kanw is read by N A B D F G P, Boh. 
Vulg. {boni operis sed niali\ Clem.- Alex. Iren.-lat. Tert. Orig.-lat. Jo.- 
Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read rwv dyaQwv 
epyuv . . . KaKwv. Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, T<p 
dya$oepy^t which has some support apparently from the Aeth. et qui facit 
bomtm : but the antithesis with KaK^ makes this correction improbable. 

O^eis 8^ . . . Ijouaiai' ; The construction is more pointed if these 
words are made a question. 

As the state exists for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4. ©coO ydp SidKoi'^s iori. Fem. to agree with cfoutrta, which 

throughout is almost personified, o-oi, ‘ for thee,' ethical, for thy 
advantage. €is t6 dya66y, ‘ for the good,' to promote good, existing 
for a good end. ; 

p.dxaipai'. The sword is the synpol of the executive and 
criminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, an^ is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest^ i. 1 8. 6. § 8 ; Tac. Hist, hi. 68 ; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

ckSikos els ‘ inflicting puni^hme^-it or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,' namely the Divine wu*ath as administered by the 
ruler who is God's agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii. 19). The repetition of 
the phrase 0foO duiKouos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

6. 8 t< 5 : rulers, because as God's ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, Sta r^v (rvv€idri(nv (cf. 
ii. 1$, ix. i). 

TouTo ydp Kal, sc, fitd ttjv (Tvv€ibr)criv : ' and it is for this 
reason also.' St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. ,20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

XciToupyol, * God's ministers.’ Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (i Kings x. 5 ; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which 'Keirovpyos Beov had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
viii. 2 ; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul's expression. 

irpocTKapTcpoui'Tes must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Hell. VII. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their office,' and 
cts auT^ TOUTO gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with npocrKapT€povpT( 5 j for that verb, as in xii. 13, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the ^ next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon : ‘ Pay each one hi^ due.' 

^<SpoK, sc. aTTotTof m. (f> 6 pQ 9 is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22 ; i Macc. x. 33), while tAoj represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (l|vlatt. xvii. 25; i Macc. x. 31). 

4»(&^os is the respectful jawe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands ; nprjp honoir and reverence paid to a ruler ; cf. i Pet. 

ii. 1 7 T^v Qe 6 v t|v fiatriKia npare, 

A Strange interpretation of this verse may be seen in the 
Gnostic book entitled So^ia, p, 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Chv.r(^t afd the Civil Power. 

The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Romjstn Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be lik<siy to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole ; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general : there is a studied avoidance of any special terms ; 
direct commands such as anight arise from particular circumstances 
are not given : but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote ? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, * Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?' (Matt. xxii. i8 f. ; Luke xx. 22 f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother ' 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gauloniite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery ' (Jos. Ant, XVIII. 
i. i), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. i), or Ele^kzar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man, b|it God alone’ {BdL Jud, 
VII. viii, 6), may all serve as instances f a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit [confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome ani in Alexandria, riots hud 
occurred. Nor again was it unlikely tlfat Christianity would be 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always fiabl^' to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ? ' (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,' 
was accused of preaching ‘ another king, one Jesus/ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite duaP.stic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty ; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews ; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community ; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § i). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor : it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished : 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman official^ a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the staten^ents that he makes : ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil : ' ‘ He is a minister of 
God to thee for good : ’ t He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doetm evil.' Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempt ed from the fact that Nero was at this 
time the ruler of the Empfire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying thej go<!d government and bright hopes of 
Nero's Quinquennium, 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said : ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world/ and again : ‘ Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God ; that its end is beneficent ; and that the spheres 
of Church and State are not identical. 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
I Tim. ii. I, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘ I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place ; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity ’ ; so also in Titus iii. i 
Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.' 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of i Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
had begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (i Pet. ii. 13-17). 

The sub- Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of persecution, yet he includes 
a prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet 
un systematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth , . , while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thou, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine:' excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concolrd, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast /given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 
glory and honour and power over all things tjiat are upon the earth. Do 
Thou, Lord, direct their counsel according tc* that which is good and well- 
pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant ' |s the letter of Polycarp, which 
was written very shortly after he had met Ignati us on his road 10 martyrdom ; 
in it he emphasizes the Christian custom by cpjmbining the command to pray 

B b 2 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. 'Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate you and for the enemies of 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest an'ong all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him/ (Clem. Rom. lx, Ixi ; Polyc: ad Phil xii.) 

It is not necessary to give further instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. Apol. i. 17 ; Athenagoras, Leg. xxxvii ; Theophilus, 
i. 1 1 ; Tertullian, Apol. 30, 39, ad Scap. 2 ; Dion. Alex, ap Eus. H. E, VII. xi ; 
Arnob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Const. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a passing 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has thi.s 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley {Passive Obedience oas the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the sttpreme power ^ proved a 7 td vindicated zepoft the prhtciples 
of the law of nature in a discourse delivered at the College Chapel^ 1712. 
f 4 i'orhSf iii. p. loi). He takes as his text Rom. xiii. 2 ‘Whosoever resisttth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God.* He begins ‘ It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘ there is in every civil 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
atod enforcing the observation of them.* His main purpose is to prove that 
‘Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of nature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude.’ And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought to be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme ^nd had become legitimate : all that he had to con- 
demn w'as an incorrect view of the ‘ kingdom of heaven * as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?* for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘ some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor ? which is the power ordained by God ? 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries. The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it ; but they never 
encouraged in any way rc^jsistance or rebellion. In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to emting law ; he obeyed the law ‘ not only because of 
the wrath, but also for c^science sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two splieres of activity. The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different biddies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that forii of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these ground?, would havelDecn quite alien to the whole spirit of those days, 
The Church must influence l|e world by its hold on the hearts and consciences 
of individuals, and in thaj ' way, and not by political power, will the 
Kingdom of God come. 
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liOVE THE Et^LF^LMENT OP AEE LAW. 

XXll. 8-10. There is one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particzdar precepts are summed up m that of love^ which 
makes injury, to any man impossible. 

8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. 9 the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which ma^^ arise from rivalry in the community; here it 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of life. 

jiTjSci'l fiYiSei' 6<j)ci\€T€ must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ' Pay every one their due and owe no man anything.' 

€l fj.Y] dyairai' dXXi^Xoos : ‘ Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love — a debt \fhich you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging.' Permamre 
tamen ei nunquam cessare a nobis debtium caritatis : hoc enim et quo- 
tidie solvere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of d<^€i'X€T€ : ‘ Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.' 

6 yhp dyairuty k.t.X. gives the reason why ‘ love ' is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. po/jioy is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and God TrtVrtf has been substituted for 
j/6/jtos, so between man and man dyamj takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect ttcttX^Pwkc*^ implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘ love * fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c. They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,* as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 

The AV. adds after ov nXlipeis in this versel ov ipfv^opLaprvprjafis from the 
O. T. with N P &c., Boh. &c., as against A B E) E F G L &c., Vulg. codd. and 
most Fathers, iv before dywnriaeis: is omitted by B F G. For a^avrov of 
the older MSS. (N A B D E), later MSS. read I ]vT6vy both here and elsewhere. 
In late Greek iavrSv became habitually used or all persons in the reflexivCf 
and scribes substituted the form most usual tcl them. 

The order of the commandments i<i different from that in the Hebrew text, 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Dent. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 

(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS. 

of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7,^, 6, A F 6, 7, 8 ; in Deut. B reads 

7, 6, 8 (the order here), A F 6, 7, 8. The orfler of Romans is that also of 

Lukexviii. 20; James ii. ii ; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.- Alex. Strom, vi. 16. 

ical et Tis irdpa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

dKaicc<t>a\aioGTai : a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. 10 of God 
suntming up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapitulatio (Ir^n. HI. xxii. 2). 

’AyaiTi^cTets -irXiriaiov aou 65 caurdi^. Taken from Leviticus 
xix, 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31 ; Luke x. 27; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called ^aaiXiKos vofxos. 

10 . dydiTYj . . . ouic cpydJeTat. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up 'what has been said at greater length in i Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

irXripwiJLa, 'complete fulfilment.’ The meaning of ttX. here is 
given by ver. 9 * He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled 
p<oK€v) law, therefore love is the fulfilment {nX^pcopa) of law. 


T/ie History of the word ayaTtrj. 

There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love/ epda;, 4»iA€cw, dyandoj. Of these kpatu with its cognate form 
tpapLai was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transferred to any strong passionate affection ; was used rather of 

warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and children, of husband and wife ; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men. kpdv is combined with kmBvpuv and contrasted with (pikuv as in 
Xen, JIter. xi. 1 1 u(tt€ ol p6vov <pi\oTo dy dwd /eal kpwo. One special use 
of tpois and kpdto must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic tpw was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of <pi\iK and d7airda; much resembled that between amo^ 
and diligo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius xliv. 48 i<l>^\ijaaT€ airby o/s varkpa xal iiyair-qaar^ tiis 
yirrjv; and John xxi. I 5'-17 ^iyn avr^ TrdXiv Mrtpov, 'S.iptDV *l(t)dvov^ 
dyatr^s pe; iKiyei avT^^ Nc^l, Kvpit' ffv oiSas on <piXSf ae (see Trench,,, 
Syn, § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute ; but 
Oacasionally, still more rarely dyairdw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forms 
of human affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use o£ 
words. ] 

When these words were a(|opted into Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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was made in their nse. ipaoj and its cognates are very rarely used, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N. T. they do not occur at all, the 
word 4in$vfiio) being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek, th^ higher sense of the Platonic epoos finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6 ; Wisdom viii. 2 ; Justin, Dial. 8, p. 225 B ; Clem.- Alex. Cok. 
II, p. 90; see Lightfoot, Ignatius ad Rom. vii. 2). Between dyairdoj and 
(piKiof a decided preference was shown for the former. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
translation of the Hebrew ; (piktoj about twelve times (Trommius), ex- 
cluding its use as equivalent to osculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man to 
God (Dent, xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. i) ; it was felt that the greater 
amount of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in dyairdtw fitted 
it better than (pikecu for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened ; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but^lso of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. i). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. Ixii. 5\ dyarrdoj in the LXX corresponds in al’ its characteristics 
to the English ‘ love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of uyairdoj, it created 
a new word dydirr]. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. ''Ep(us had too sordid associations, ^ikia 
was tried (Wisdom vii. 14^ viii. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dydrrrj. (2 Kings 
I or 2 times ; Ecclesiastes 2 ; Canticles ii ; Wisdom 2 ; Ecclus, i ; Jeremiah i ; 
Ps. Sol. I.) 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyando) is used 138 times, (piXiou is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John’s Gospel) ; generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
relations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
dydtrrj. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX ; in early Christian writers its use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word. 

In the Vulgate d7<i7r77 is sometimes rendered by dilectio, sometimes by 
caritas ; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word caritas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Diet, sub z>oc.) in the form ‘charity, and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of dydirrj ; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its retention in i Cor. xiii. ‘charity * 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,* and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gap. The history of the word 
<i7a7rdtu is that of the collection under one head/ of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separated, and the usage of the N. T, shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not between (piKlco, dyairdo} and 
ipdiOf but between dydnri and imOv/aia, The English language makes this 
distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain ; although it may be obli/terated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be ofen spoken of, Christianity does 
not shrink from declaring that in all forms »f human passion and affection 
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which are not purely animal there is present that same love which in its 
highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. This affection, howecrer perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies. 


The Christian Teaching on Love* 

The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word aya'n^ is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been a common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and in 
many different places. Isolated maxims have -been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O. T. and in Jewish 
writers. The command ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self' is of course taken directly from the O. T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules. Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah' \Pirqe 
A doth i. 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,* also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the n^w Christian doctrine of love is universal. 

‘ Ye have heard that it wa 3 said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that perseejute you;' and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fathefjhood of God. This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching \ of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul, ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.' As it is summed up in a well- 
known work : * The first law^ then, of the kingdom of God is that 
all men, however dividedtfrom each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God' \Ecce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of i. universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others ? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel fOr every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘ declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue ' ; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love.' ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you,*that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.' It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘ Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member of 
it sacred with reflected glory.' This is what Christ did for us. 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dytmrj. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faitli 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal ; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (i John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
■which is the end and root of both. 


THE DAY IS AT HAND. 

XIII. 11-14. The night of this co'^rupt age is flying. 
The Parousia is nearing. Cast off your evil zvays. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light, T ake Christ into your 
hearts* Shun sin and self indulgence. 

11. The Apostle adds a motive for t^ie Christian standard of 
life, the nearness of our final salvation. 

Kttl TouTo, ‘and that too' : cp, i Cor. vii^ 6, 8; Eph, ii. 8, &c. : it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections ; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

Toi' Kaip( 5 i' : used of a definite, mea§ure(J', or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. i Cor. vii. 29 6 Kmphs crwearoXfievos Mark i. 15 J 2.nd 
so 6 Kaipos 6 eVf(rra>( (Heb. ix. 9). 

oTi i)pa k.t.X. with eyepd^vat. The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. 

vQv ydp ^YyuTcpoi/ k.t.X. * For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith thev Messianic message.' 
oT€ tm(rT€vaap(v refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 

In ver. ii the original vpd^ (K ABCP, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected' 
for the sake of uniformity into^/ias EF G L, &c., Boh. Sah.). Inver. 13 
h ipiai Koi is a variant of B, Sah., Cleio.-Alex. Amb. In ver. 14 B, 

and Clem.-Alex. read rdv Xpiardv 'Irjaovy, which may very likely be the 
coirect reading, 

12. Trpo^Ko\lr€v^, ‘has advanced towards dawn.' Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14 ; Jos. Bell Jud, IV. iv. 6 ; Just. Dial p. 277 d. 

The contrast of vTrvoy, i/uj, and (tkotos with jjpcpa and (t> 5 >s finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

diroOwfieOa. The works of darkness, i.e. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (i Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; ai;^d especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f.); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception of the last great fight against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac, Sib, iii. 663?.; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; Enoch 
xc. 16), but in St. Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized. 

13. €uaxi7p.(5»'W5 TrepivaTT^arapLcy, The metaphor nepifraTtiv of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N.T. sixteen times. 

KoSfiois, ‘rioting,' ‘revelry' (Gal. v. 21; i Pet. iv. 3). pcBrj the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
of such revelry. \ 

KoiVais Kal decXyciais, unlawful intercourse and wanton acts/ 
"Opa df TYjv rdfiv* fiiy yap tip pLfdvm di KOirdferai, 
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KoiTa^ofXfvos di d<r(\yaivei, rod oLvov rovrov TiXi^crfiop^ TTvpnokovvTOs kox 

difpeOl^apTos, Euthym.-Zi^. 

14. IvStjffao-de toi' Kuptoi%’lif]orouv XpiorT(5i^. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3 ; Gal. iii. 2 7), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24 ; Col. iii. 12). 

Ttjs ciapicc 5 s with irpovoiav : the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Cott/ess, 
viii. 12, 23 Arripiity aperui ei legi in sikniio capituhun^ quo pri- 
mum cmiecti sujit oculi mei\ Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
tatibus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione : sed infinite Dominum lesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Nec ultra volui 
legere, nec opus erai, Siaiim quippe cum fine huiusce senteniiae quasi 
luce securitaiis infiisa cordi meo^ omnes duhitaiionis ienebrae difiu- 
gerunt. 

The early Christian belief in the Clearness of the 

‘napoviJLa, 

There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord ’ ; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming was 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, aithough there are others that suggest 
that it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
St. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (i Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. ir|, 12 ; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. i-io; Phil. i. 2^3; iii. ii, 20, 21 ; see 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who (quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 1 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching ? 
Ther6 is, it is true, very clear teaching /on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and [very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current languagCj of Apocalyptic literature 
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\vhich was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what^asn real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘ coming of the Lord ' in the 
O. T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous ; for example, 
‘ This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,’ or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of man coming with power.’ On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our^’Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Acts i. 7 
‘ It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.’ John xxi. 23 ‘ This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die : yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die ; but, 
If I i?vdll that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?' Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32 ; 
Matt, xxiv. 36 ‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. If so, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘ that the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’ he ‘ set his affection on things above ’ ; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact that 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Cl;mrch 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fiisbion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. Tl :y never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demalnded. They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by\ ome immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But ley never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote uture. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some presi ing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad pri ciples which became the guiding principles 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law : by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, butj^et ft is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 
of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps* XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words ; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even td language. 


Rom. xii. 14. 

fDX07€rT€ Toi)y hiwKovra^ vitas' 
€vKoy€tT€, KoX fiTj KaTapdaOe. 

Rom. xiii, 7. 

dw6BoT€ Trdai rds 6(l>€iXd9 k.t.X, 
Rom. xiii, 9. • 

Kal it Tis Iripa tVYoX-q, Iv rovTcp 
to) Xd‘^(p dvaK€(paXaiovTat, kv -to) 
"AyaiTTicriiS rdv irXrjaiov aov ws 
kavTvv, 


Matt V. 44. 

uyarraTc tovs f vpi^Vf Kcl npoor- 

vrrl/> Tuiu diOJKtVTuu vpds. 

Matt. xxii. 21. 

diTodoTi ovv rd Kaiaapos liaiaapt^ 
Koi rd TOP 0€oG to) 

Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 

divripa be dpLoia avrrj, 'Ayairqam 
Tot' TrXrjffiov aov cos aiavTov. iv javrai^ 
rais dvaiv IvroXais bXos 6 vo/ios Kpe- 
fxarai koi ol irpoipTjTai, 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount ; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew’s Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘ love ' to ‘ law ’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel : the tw'o main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt, xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knpwling, 
Witness of the Epistles, p, 312) : ‘ Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount ; the righteousness, peace, an<4 joy, wdiich formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle's conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor erm w^e fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place ijor the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor mu.st it le forgotten that Paul’s 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 
teaching of Jesus/ ; 
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It is well known that there are definite references by St. Paul to 
the words of our Lord : so i Thes. iv. 15 = Matt, xxiv. 31 ; i Cor. 
vii. 10 =: Mark x. 9 ; i Cor. ix. 14 Lu|e x. 7 ; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, i Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e. g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4 ; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33 ; i Pet. 
iii. 9 = Matt. v. 39 j i Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. ii, 12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source,' which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. . 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of die N. T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His follo^vers ; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not ; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked out in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 

A much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch in a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Aussercanonische Evangelien-fragmente in Texte und Unter- 
suchimgen, v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcanon- 
isclie Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N. T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed ; 
(i) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul’s teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He doe;s not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages ^hich are identical in Romans and I Peter. So Rom. xii. 17 » 
I Pet. iii. 9; Kora, xiii. 1, 3 = i Pet. ii. 13, 14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that i Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans j(see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to cite 
these as * Words of the Lprd * ; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and e^en phraseology of the early Church than we are 
accustomed to imagine goifs back to the teaching of Jesus. 
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ON FOBBEAKANbjEJ TpWABDS THOSE WHO ABE 
SCEUPtiLOTJS. 

XIV. 1 — XV . 13. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
Do not he continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faiths others whose 
conscience is 'too tender lay tindtie stress on partictdar prac- 
tices, on rides as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples ; 
nor shoidd they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one shoidd make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. In life and death we are ail His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). • 

We must avoid censoriousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. I believe 
firmly that nothing is harmful in itself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers it harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity is paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It is not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God's 
work in a brother s soul. Far better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. i3“2i). 

Keep the rohuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and tlien eat is to incur 
guilt ; for it is not prompted by strong ffith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We shotdd not seek our own good, but thqt of others ; following 
the example of Christ as expounded to 'us in the Scriptures; 
those Scriptures which were written ^or our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from wh m this encouragement 
comes, grant you all — weak and stron^ *, Jew and Gentile — to 
be of one mind, uniting in the praise i God (xv. 1-7)- 
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For Christ has received you all alike. To both Jew and 
Gentile He has a special mission. To the Jews to exhibit 
God's veracity^ to the Ge 7 ittles to rtveal His mercy ; that 
Gentile might unite with Jew^ as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold^ in hymiis of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it richly upon you (vv. 8-13). 

XIV. 1 — XV. 13 . The Apostle now passes on'to a further point ; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indiherent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples. The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘ strong ^ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘ w'eak/ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle — the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian {Adv. Marc, v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen {Comm, in 

Rom. X. 43, Lomin. vii. p. 453) to ver. 23. Of Marcion’s nse of the rest of the 

chapter we know nothing. On chaps, xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

1 . Tov Be do0€»'ou»'Ta ryj marci: cf. Rom. iv. 19 ; i Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
10, II ; ix. 22. ‘Weakness in faith,' means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation 
more certain by the sscrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

TTpoaXaixpdyeaOcj ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship.' The word is used (i) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 d rraTrjp pov kqX Tj pr^TTjp pov lyKariXmov juf, 
d fie Kvpios TrpocrcXdjScTo fxe : SO in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 iv dydirrj TTpocreXa^ero T}pas 6 ^ecriTOTrfs. But (2) it iS 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship : 2 Macc. viii. I tovs pip^vrjKOTas iv Tw 'lovbmap^ TTpoaXafidpiPOi 
avvTjyayov ei? e^aKicr;(i\tov?. These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
‘ All whom Christ has wiped to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews br Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought tojbe willing to receive as brothers.* 

€ls SiaKpicrcis ‘but not to pass judgements 

on their thoughts.' Rqpeive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoug:hts are peiyetually ljeing» condemned. dtaKpitrit^, from diaKpivm 
to ‘judge/ ‘decide/ ‘distinguish,' means the expression of judge- 
menlB or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil/ 
I Coir. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits/ BiaKoyi(rp£>tf 
means * thoughts,' often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil ii. 14; i Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. The above interpre- 
tation of diaKplacis is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) ‘not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,' ur (with Gif.) ‘ not unto discussions of doubts ' ; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2 . The Apostle proceeds to describe the*^ two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives hiis commands to both 

sides. ,1 

) 

81 jxJv . . . 6 daOcvJ&v. With the variation in construction cf. i Cor. 
xii. 8-10 ; Mark iv. 4 ; Luke viii. 5. The second d is not for os, but is to be 
taken with daOevcoK ^ ( 

moTciJci, ‘ hath faith to eat all things ' ; hii faith, i. e. his grasp and 
hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves re0,lly are. 

Xdxai^a icrOCei, ‘ abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables/ Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite \ party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great mvergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Faul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical iiistance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man \of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity ; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generaliy be admitted, over* 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the tvpe of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the piscussion on p. 399). 

8 . 6 iaOiuiv . . . 6 8^ |jkf| iaOCtay. St. Paul juses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which hje is dealing (see ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural faiinng of the one ; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. j 

6 0€8 s ydp adrdv irpoacXdpcro. See ver. ji. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church witWout imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting piractices which God has 
not required. f 

4 . ird Tis St. Paul is still rebukin^f the ‘weak/ The man 
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whom he is condemning is not a household slave, but the servant of 
God ; to God therefore he is responsible. 

T§ Ihlta KvpCif, Dat. of reference: c|. vv. 5-8. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible/ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed, mirrei 
(xi. II, 22) of moral failure; on^Kci (i Cor. xvi. 13 ; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In i Cor. x. 12 the two are contrasted, &(ne 6 

doKai/ eardvM ffXtTrero) neaij, 

<naOri<r€Tai hi: cf. Matt. xii. 25. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. v 

\ 

For Swar€t (^^ A B C D F G), which is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted bwaris (P, i Bas. Chrys.), or . . , IffTtv (T R with L 

and later MSS.). For 6 Kdpios (fe A B C P, Sah. Boh., &c.) 6 was in- 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas. Chrys., &c.), 
p^haps because of the confusion with rf) Kvpitp above. 

5 . The Apostle turna to another instapee of similar scrupulous- 
ness, — the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia he has 
already had to rebuke tjais strongly ; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, ii ‘ Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain/ Col. ii. 16, 17 
‘Let no man therefore/judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a/ new moon or a sabbath day : which are 
a shadow of the things to come ; but the body is Christ's.' St. Paul 
does not in the Roirians condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply] considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundjimental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indiffereiit, but that each person must be fully assured 
in his own consciende that he is doing right. 

Various commentauors have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction betweenr the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which i are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra lovtman, 
ii. 16, quoted by Lidalon adloc.: non inter ieiunia et saturitatem 
aequalia mente dispensm; sed contra eos loquitur ^ qui in Christum 
credenteSy adhuc iudaizmant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing witm principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whold tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
lousness in any form. I So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupuloui^ observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whether 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints * days or 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spirit are opposed to Ihe Very essence of Christian freedom. 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence, to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances ; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing am early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strringly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling) of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 

Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here ts y&p with P, Vulg. Boh. (which he 

quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Anibrstr. Jo.-Damasc. The y&p is 
omitted by B D E F G, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chr; fs. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WI^. Lachmann. The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being in ito favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 

Kp(v€t, ‘estimates,* ‘approves of*: JPlat. PMl. p. 57 E is quoted, 
irapd, ‘ passing by * and so ‘ in preferenp j to.* 

TrXT)po(|>op€icrO(u. The difference bet\^!en the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man wlB Vse rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for'tltie latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must i )llow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. \ He has the guidance of 
the Spirit ; he must do what his rovv, his hiWhest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word TrXrjAo^popHa-da see on iv, 2i 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii TrXrjpotpoprjOevres dta y^9 apaardcreas, 

6. The reason for indifference in thesfe matters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at tlhe one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men wfio are to give account 
to Him. 

6 4 >povwv : * esteem,* ‘ estimate,* ‘ observe. ' Kopicp, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

6 MLiav ... 6 p^) ^(T 0 twv : see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving i to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any r eference in cuxaptcrrci to 
the Christian ev^^apurrla ? ” 

After Kvpitp <ppovu the TR. with later autfhorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas* 
Chrys. Thdrt.) add Kcd 6 prj <ppovuv r^p Kvpi<p oii <ppoP€it a gloss 

which seemed necessary for completing the sefntence on the analogy of the 
C C 2 
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last half of the verse. The ipdition of this clause caused the omission of 
Koi before 6 Miwv (TR. withijsome minuscules). That the words mi 6 
<Ppovoay were not parts of thtl original t^xt opiitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities whichi insert them still preserve the 
superfluous ml (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules)* Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits koI 
6 kcfOioiv . , , «vx. omits i^pipav to ■fipipav ; mtnusc. 3 omit 

lor^ici to laOifi, 

7-12. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
respcmsible whether we live or die ; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one an^jther. 

7. ouScls ydp . . . dTroOKYiaKci. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, Or solitary, or re& jonsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our own act we were creajted, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. j 

8* Tw KitpCia : ‘ but it is \to Christ, as men living in Christ’s sight 
and Answerable to Him, tjhat we must live ; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not (free us from ouf obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lorca's.' Wetstein compares Ahoth^ iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thoii wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livjest; and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give acc^bint and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Haiy One, blessed is He.’ 

It may be noticed that in (these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii. 
There it was the higher aslpects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as ia His sight and responsible to Him. 

9. The reason for tl/is relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that /by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine, Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility Co Him therefore no one can ever escape, 
els toOto is explained^ by tua Kvpicvajj, 

dir^8a^€ Kal IStjctck mlust refer to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
fCwev cannot refer to thie life of Christ on earth, (i) because of th^ 
order of words which *1 St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order kqI aiToeyr)(jK<i>piv of the previous verS^^S ; 
(2) because the Lordshito, of Christ is in the theology of St. Paijl 
always connected with mis resurrection, not His life, which 
a period of humiliation! (Rom. viii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. ii); (3) 
because of the tense; tie aorist cfto-ci/ could be used of a single 
definite act which was tha» beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous lifle on earth. 

vcKpwv ical Tljie inversion of the usual order is owing to 
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the order of words in the prevf'^!is part of the sentence, airiO, xai 
For the Kvpiorrjs oj Christ Kvpievafj) see Phil, ii, 9, ii. 

For XpKTT^s the TR. w?th later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads /cai XpiarSs. 
a'lt^aviv Kai the older and most difficult reading (N A B C, Boh., Arm. 

Aelh. Orig.-lat. Chrys. 1/2) has been explained in various ways ; by dir 4 &. «al 
dpiffTrj F G, Vulg. Grig, and other Fathers ; by dniO. mt dviar. nal dvl^rjcr^v 
TR^ with minusc. (perhaps conflate) ; by drriO. Kal dviar, ml LP. 

&C*, Harkl. and some Fathers : by tQrjc. koX direO, ml dviar, DE. Iren. 

10. St. Paiil applies the argur^ent pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are respontjble to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him : there is no plac(!s/or uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between nan and man. 

ffi 8c tL Kpii'Cis refers to 6 €0\xra>Vy xal ad to d iadlcov, 
‘irapaoTTjadp.efla t« pi^pari too 5 ^cou. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Kaicrapl 
a« Set irapaarrjvat. For in th< sens^' of a judge's ofiicial seat, 
see Matt, xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, c c. uod is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He ju Iges the world through Christ. 
In 2 Cor. V. 10 the expression is to '-j ydp ndvras ^pds (l)aP€pa> 6 rjvai bft 
tpiTpocrOiv rov B^paros too xpiaTov. li is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking Gfou «)f Christ in ihis Divine nature ; that would 
be contrary to all 5^uline usage : bu^ it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xptaror tp e^dr. The Father and the 
Son were in his mind so united in f|unction that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ,, o^ God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in Godj^-sr in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with Go(^€ depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. \ii 

0€ov must be accepted as against Xpi(r7\ 0 on decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 

11 . St. Paul supports his statement universal character of 

God's judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23T reely acc. to the LXX). 
In the 0 . T. the words describe the exjL^jtation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Ap^ Jle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. ^ 

«^|op.oXoYi^a€Tai t<J 0€w, ‘ shall give praii ;|[e to God,^ according to 
the usual LXX meaning ; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. 

lycu, \^ycD Kdpios is substituted for mr* ipi^vrov dpvvUf cf, Num. xiv. a8 
&c. ; for irdcra ykwaaa te.r.K. the LXX reads ^^ciTOi v. 7. rbv &€ 6 v, 

12. The conclusion is : it is to God anc I not to man that each of 

us has to give account. If Gfw be read; ’see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes froi £i Kupioy to QeSs (see on 
ver. 10 and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). p\ 

There are several minor variations of text, ^o 5 l' is omitted by BD F GP 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read,^ itaque. For Scl^trci of the TR. 
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WH. read diroSwcrct with B D F G Chrys., the Latin authorities reading reddit 
(but Cyprian dabit), at the end of the sentence is omitted by B F G 

Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 

13. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent ; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the ruje of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others, 

. . . Kpii'wpcv marks ,the transitioivto the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. I 

Kpi?aT€: for the play on words cf. xii. 3, 14, xiii. i. ‘Do not 
therefore judge one another, but Judge this for yourself, i. e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct" : cf. 2 Cor. ii. i. 

fjLT) . . . Tw dSeX^u . /. . (TKdi'BaXm'. riOhai is suggested 

by the literal meaning of aKai^SdKovj a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
aKavBdKov and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord’s 
words reported in Matt, xviii/fif. See also his treatment of the 
same question in i Cor. viii. 9 f. 

irp6oico|xpa ... 4 ) should pferhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 
Weiss points out, the fact that ji is omitted in all authorities which omit irp. 
proves that the words cannot/have been left out accidentally. irpSaKOfXfia 
would come in from i Cor. viii. 9 and ver. 20 below. 

14. In order to emphas/ize the real motive which should influ- 
ence Christians, namely, /respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such tMngs in themselves is emphatically stated. 

iv Kupica *lt]aoC. Thfc natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of ip Xp. /(ix. i) ; to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be dof^ubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ \ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. ii); when doing 
so his formula is trapiXa^op dno Tov Kvpiov, 

koiv< 5 k. The technicall term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Anf, XIII. i. I top koivop ^Iop TTpoxipr^pipovs i 
I Macc. i. 47, 62; Ac(>S X. 14 ot4 ovSeVorc €(jiayop nap koip 6 p kuI 
CKadaprop, | 

4 auTOo, ‘ in itself,’ ‘ i n its own nature.* 

That di Lavrov is the rigBjt reading is shown by (i) the authority of M B C 
also of 1 (Cod. Patiriensis, Uee Introduction, § 7) supported by many later 
MSS., the Vulgate, and the|;two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. In Domina 
ergo lesu^nihil commune /Itfr semetipsum, hoc est natura sui dicitur^ and 
Chrys. tJ (Jnjalv &Kh 6 apT 0 P and ( 3 ) by the contrast with ry 
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Xo 7 ifo/xej'y. Si avroO, ‘through Christ* (so Theodrt. and later comm.) is 

a correction. 

€l Tw XoyiJoiJi^FCj) KPT.X. * Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, and is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong. 

16. el ydp, ‘ The yap (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if,* &c. 

XutrctTai. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wilfully 
and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and so he is in danger 
of perishing (dTroXXvf), 

ou XpicTT^s dWOai'e.' Cf. I Cor. viii. lo, ii. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and jwill you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food ? , 

16. pXaa<J)Tjp€t(j0a) k.t.X. Let n6t that good of yours, i. e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom ((pf. i Cor. x. 29 17 eXev^epm pov), 
become a cause of reproach. St. PaW is addressing the strong, as 
elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions withirk the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer me passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst \those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon). 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church ; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which Vou hope to inherit. 

ilj ^aaiXcla tou 0€ou. An echo of our Lord*s teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life ; so 
especially x Cor. vi. 9, 10, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes tcl mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. i Cor. iv. 20). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom;' how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. jPaul it may be difficult 
to say. "" ] 

Pputns Kttl TTcJcris. If, as is probable, Ithe weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendenciefjk there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘ If you lay so much st on eating and drinking 
as to make a point of indulgingin what yoju will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and im^ni^g the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ' (Iren. V, xarxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Paul’s idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking' are in 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘ righteousness ’ and ‘ peace ’ and 
‘joy.' 

Siaaiocruinf] k.t.X. This passage describes man's life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others, ditcaihavinj therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing ; is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians ; Is the 
joy which comes from the iniiwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community ; cf. Acts ii. 46 ftcrcXdfijSavoj; Tpo(j)rjs iv dyaXXido-ei k 6 X 
a(l)€\6rT)Tt Kapbias. ; 

18. The same statement is (generalized.' The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (eV Tourw, not eV toutois), is Christ's 
servant, i. e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards otheys, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. I 

SdKifjios Tots dK 0 pcSirois. The contrast to (3\a(T^r}p€iaB(a of ver. 16. 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to/his fellow-men. doVijuor, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15). 

19. oIkoBoixtjs : cf. I Cjor. xiv, 26 irdvra npos olKobopfjp yiveaScHf 
I Thess. V. 1 1 olKoboflflT€ TOP €Va, 

bidpcopep (N A B F G L P a) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction did/xafpeyf (C D E, Latt.). D E F G add <pv\d^ot/xtp after 

20 . ftardXuc . . . ^pyj^op keeps up the metaphor suggested by 

okobofx^t, ‘Build up, jdo not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has foundedt in Christ.' Cft i Cor. iii. 9 Oeov yap itrpmp 
trvPtpyoL 060 V ycttpyiov, iGeou olKobopi) corf. The WOrds flp^vtf and 
olKobopff both point to Ahe community rather than the individual 
Christian. 1 

ifdvTa /lip KaOapd: cfi I Cor. X. 23 irdvra dXX' ol ftdvra 

cvp<l)€ptt, irdvra cfeo-riv, dlXX' ou irdpra olKobofUi* 

dXXd mKdv : the subject to this must be supplied from irdpra. It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer, (i) Are 
they addressed to the strmng, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va. jOltr., and the majority of commentaries) ? 
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or (2) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injiye their own consciences {so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and others) ? In the former case npocrKo^xixaTos (on the 6td cf. ii. 
27, iv. ii) means ‘so as to cause offence,' in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence' (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience'). 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (i). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others ; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

KaXoi^ : cf. I Cor. vii. i and lor the thought i Cor. viii. 13 bi6n€p, 

ct ^p&>pa crKavba\L^€L top db€\<j)6v fiou, ov prj (pdyct> Kp€a els top altova^ iva 

fjii) r^v db€\(l)6v piov (TKavbaXia-o), We know the situation implied 
in the Corinthian E^stle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh : St. Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘ I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.' • 

The TR. adds after "npoaKonni the gloss ^ a/capSaXi^erai ^ d<r$€V€t with B 

Western and Syrian authorities (X^BDEFCLP, &c., Vulg. Sah., Bas. 

Chrys.). They are omitted by A C 3, P«h. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 

is a very clear instance of a Western re ^Ung in B ; cf. xi. 6. 

22. aO mariF tjv cxcts. Yourfaitlris sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your owm conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 

The preponderance of authorities (N A B C, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 

compels us to read The omission of (DEFGLPU, Vulg. 

Syrr. Boh., Chrys. &c.) is a Western correction and an impiovement. 

jxaKdpios K.T.V Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving Kplvoiv, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,' cf. ii. i, 3, 27. doKipdC^i (i. 28, 
ii. 18) to ‘ approve of after testing and examining.' 

23 . 6 hk SiaKpiKOfici^os : see on ivi 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by th^ very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. 1 If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. ' 

iraF Be S oAk 4 k morews, dp.apTta merns is subjective, the 

Strong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘ Weakly to comply with other persons' customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself >in.' This maxim (i) is not 
concerned with the usual conduct of u^ubelievers, (2) must not be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim (concerning faith. 

This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of it in Augustine Contra lulianum 
iv, one passage of which (§ 32) may be quoted: Ex quo colligitur^ etiam 
ipsa bona opera quae faciunt inJideUs, non ipsorum esse, sed illius qui bene 
utilur malis. Ipsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt ; 
quia ea non fideli, sed infideli, hoc est stulta et noxia faciunt voluntate: 
qualis voluntas, nullo Christiana dubitante, arbor est mala., quae facere non 
potest nisi fructus malos, id est^ sola peccata. Omne enim, velis nolis, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this time it has been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, * When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have iSen 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything.* The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians ; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a 'good conscience* ; ' everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin.* So Aquinas, Summa i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omne quod non est ex fide 
peccatum est., id est, 07 nne quod est contra conscilniiam. 

On the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which in some MbS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, § 8. 

XV. 1 . The beginning of chap, xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver. 13 is reached; but towards the close, especially in vv. 7-13, 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church — the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

8^. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. ol Sumroi not, as in i Cor. i. 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

paorrd^cii^ : cf. Gal. vi. 2 oXXiJXoop ra ^apr\ ^aardijer^. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word wouM be (^epeLv, but ^acrrd(nv seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq., 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. ii, Ixvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is. Ixiii. 9; in Matt. viii. 17 quoting Is. liii. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
in Christian literature, Ign.Jid Polyc, i, EpisL ad Diog, § 10 (quoted 
by Lft.). ' 

1*^1 lauTOis dp^oTKCiv: cf. I Cor, x. 33 Kadcos Kdyo» itdvra ndcnu 
apicrKddf pri (rjr^v to ffxavrov <nj p(p€povj where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances. He strikes at the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

2 . tts TO irp^s : cf. xiv, l6 v(jLa>v rb dya66p, 19 ra 

otmbofjiTji rrjs tls dXkfjkovs, The end or purpose of pleasing them 

must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by oiVo8o/i^, their edification. These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by 'pleasing men.' In Gal. i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6 ; i Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In i Cor. ix. 
20-23 ke had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 

The yap after tnaaros of the TR. should be omitted. For 'bpwv some 

authorities (F GP3, Vulg., many Fathers) read vpuv. 

3 . Kttl ybp 6 XptarSs k.t.X. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 15). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

KaOojs St. Paul, instead of continuing the sentence, 

changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
Ixviii (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the LXX], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our^ Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.' Ver. 4 is quoted 
John XV. 25, ver. 9 a in John ii. 17, ver. 9 b in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt, xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt, xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. 22 f. in Rom. xi. 9, ver. 25 a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) 

ol 6»'6t8icrpo£ K.T.X. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

irpo€Yp(i4^Y), ‘were written before,’ in contrast with ^pcrepai^: 

cf. Eph. iii. 3 ; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypa</)€ii/ for what is written as Scripture. 

8i8aorKaX£aK, ‘instruction’: cf. 2 Tim. iii. 16 Traao ypa<t>ri ^£o- 

7rv€V(TTos Ka\ (afpikipLos irpbs fiiSacTKaXiav. 

i^v ^XiriSa : the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, for 
it makes more certain his power of endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 and 
I Thess. i. 3. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. hi. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O. T. 
which underlies St. Paul’s use of it. ]^ut while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘ for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness ' ; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
* that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work ' ; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O. T., and the witness 
of the O. T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 

There are in this verse a few idiosj^crasies of B which may be noted but 
Heed not be accepted ; kypd<prj (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for 7 rpo(ypd<pr } ; 
wdvra before ds r^v (with P) ; Trapa/fATjcrcojy repeated after 
(with Clem.'AL). The TR. with N® ALPD, &c. substitutes npocyp&(pr} for 
iypdipT} in the second place, and with D K F G P, &:c., Vulg. Boh. Hard, 
omits the second Sto. 

6. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

6 8^ 0 €OS Ttjs d7ro|ion]S Kal Ttjs irctpaKXi^o-cws : cf. 6 ©cor r^s €lp^vr}s 

(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; i Thess. v. 23; Heb. xiii. 20), r^s iXmbos 
(ver. 13), ird(TT)s 7 rapaKXT}cr€($)s (2 Cor. i. 3), irdarjs (l Pet. 

v. 10). 

rb avrb 4 >poi'€T»^ : cf. Phil. ii. 2—5 7 rX 77 pa>craTc pov rrjv 

avTO (ppoprjre . . . tovto (ppovfirc iv vpiv b Kal iv Xp. * 1 . 

itard XpiOTOK ’Itjcroui' : cf. 2 Cor. xi. 17 b AaX«, ov Karb Kvpiov 
XaXu: Col. ii. 8 ov Kara Xp. : Eph. iv, 24 rbv Kaivbv avQpUiirov rbv 
Kara 0e6i/ KTiuSevra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point). These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘ in accordance with the character or example of Christ.' 

tcprj for 8otj7, a later form, cf. 2 Thess. iii, 16 ; 2 Tim, i. 16, 18 ; ii. 25 ; 
Eph. i. 1 7 (but with variant Swp in the last two cases). Xp. ’I170', (B D E G L, 
&c., Boh. (ihrys.), not Tjyff. Xp. N A C F P 2 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 

6. Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

dp,o 0 ufjia 86 K, ‘ with unity of mind.' A common word in the Acts 
(i. 14, &c.). 

rbv O^bv Kal rraripa tou KupCou iQfAwi' *lT|crou Xpicrrou. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 3 ; xi. 31 ; Eph. i. 3 ; i Pet. i. 3. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is Bef narpl 
TOU Kvpiov fjpSiv T. X. Two translations are possible : (i) ‘ God even 
the Father of our Lord esus Christ ' (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while rrar^p expects some 
correlative word, Beds is jnaturally absolute; and that 6 Bebs koI 
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narrip OCCUrS absolutely (as in I Cor. XV. 24 orav napa^M T^JV ^aai- 
\eiav Gfy Ka\ Trarpi), an argument the point of which does not 
seem clear, and which sfegeiKts that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to takb the words in 
their natural meaning, * The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
ChrisC ; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 6 ©eos 
Tov Ktfpiov ^pS>v *1. X. : Matt, xxvii. 46 ; Jn. xx. 17 ; Heb. i. 9. 

7 . The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

816 7rpo<r\afipdy€<r$0 dXXi^Xous k.t.X. : the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the com- 
munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them ; so 
St. Paul probably said t-pa?, not jjpas-. The latter he uses in ver. i, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘ strong,* the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community. On dc6 cf. Eph. 
ii. II ; I Thess. v. ii : on Trpocr'Kap^dvecrOe see xiv. i, 3. 

v/jLCLs is read by N AC F*F GL, Vulg. Boh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ; ijpas 

by BDP3. B is again Western, and its authority on the distinction between 

ilfjLds and vpds is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. ii. 

pp. 218, 310). 

€1$ 0€ou with TTpoar^XdiScro : in order to promote the 

glory of God.' As the following verses show, Christ has sum- 
moned both Jews and Greeks into liis kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faithful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. So in Phil. ii. ii the object of 
Christ's glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the calling of the Gentiles, 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them ; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed : both must realize chat the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God's glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links { 8 l 6 ver. 7 ; 
yap ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexion makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.' (Hort, jRom. and Eph, p. 29.) 

SidKOKOK . . . ircpiTOjjiTjs : not ‘ a minister of the circumcised,' still 
less a ‘ minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,' which would 
be introdi^cing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘ a minister 
of circumcision ' (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), i. e. to 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision ; so 2 Cor. iii. 6 diaKopovs Kaivrjs diaO^Kr^s, In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv, 4, 5) St. 2 ^aul^ had said that Christ was 
‘ born of a woman, born under the law, tnat He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.' On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, xvii. 
1-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows : (i) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. 9, lo). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. , (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews vrrep c^^rfdeias to preserve God's consistency, it 
caipte to the Gentiles vnep ikeovs for God's loving-kindness. 

ytyeprjffOai, which should be read with N A E L P 3 (y€yfW7j(T$€) ; it was 

altered into the more usual aorist yepiaOat (B C D F G), perhaps because it 

was supposed to be co-ordinated with Sofdaat. 

tAs ^irayycXtas twi' varipoiv : cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. tA 8^ I0nf| . . . 8oSd<rat. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (i) they may be taken as directly subordinate to Xeyw 
yap (Weiss, Oltr. Go.). The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast vmp iXtovs with vn^p ^r) 6 (ias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between jSc^aiwo-ai ras cVayyfXias and to tBprj dofd- 
croi: and hence (2) to fie . . . Wpij , . . fio^dcrai should be taken as 
subordinate to ctj t6 and co-ordinate with pe^aiSxrai (Gif. Mey. 
Lid., Va,). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. ii, 12, 
16, 17). 

icaO^s yeypairrai. The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
Epistle, to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
theO.T. 

8id TouTo K.T.X. : taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations : in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among the 
Gentiles, i. e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. iiopokoy^aopai, ‘ I will praise thee ' : cf. xiv. ii. 

10 . Efi+pdvOtjTc K.T.X. ; from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, * Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.' Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation pf Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX lo imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the pfaise of God, 
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11 . Almrc ic.T.X. : Ps. cxvi (cxvii). i. LXX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 

There are slight variation^ in t^e Greek text and in the LXX, For ttlLvra. 
rd thv Kvpiov C F G L have rdv K. ir. r. I. agreeing with the order of 
the LXX, kvaiveadroiffav is read by K A B C D E Chrys, (so LXX A N 
alvef&Twaav) kiraiviaart by late MSS. with later LXX MSS. 

12 * ‘'Ecrrai tj k.t.X,: from Is. xi. 10 , a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is ‘Soon to be destroyed. The quotation follows tlie 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew ; the latter runs 
(RV.) * And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek.' « 

18. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing — that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

6 TTjs ^XttiSos : cf. ver. 5 . The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

irdoYis The joy and peace with God which is 

the fesult of true faith in the Christian's heart. On elprjprj see i. 7 . 

For nXf}pSi(rat (most MSS.) B F G have the curious variant 'n\rjpo(f>opfj(Tat, 
B reads Iv irdcrij and oi^its cts ir€pia(T€v€iu : the pecu- 

liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. D E F G omit 

€V maT€^€lV, 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters is 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the course of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. 1-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 
character ; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. ‘ How can we 
imagine,* writes Baur, * that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confirm 
the promises of God made to the Fathers?* To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-35 ; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16 ; ii. 9, 10) ; it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. a ; ix. 4). Baur’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St Paul. For other arguments see Mangold, Dcr Rdmerbrieff pp. 81-100. 


What sect or party is referred to in Rom. XIV? 

There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
referred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. t 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ' things offered to idols,' or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine's flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence ^^Itogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

2. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days : and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail amon^ any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general ' theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul's 
language he clearly represents the * strong ' as directing the policy 
of the community. They are told to receive ‘ him that is weak in 
faith ' ; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius {Haer, xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier. Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed pertain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Essene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is possible. Yet if any one compares St Paul's 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance wuth customs vjhich arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
and life, Hort and Eph.^ p* 27 f.) writes : ^ The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain : but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.* But later he modified his opinion (Judaisiic 
Christianity^ p. 128): ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.* 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with ^ definite sect or body in the Roman Church. 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes *on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise.. The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians, These discordant elemeiTts may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort {^Judaisiic Christianity^ p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle : ‘ It is a remarkable fact,' he 
writes, ‘ respecting this Epistle to the Romans . . . that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and fulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church.* Unfor- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle : if he had done so it would have presented 
just the solution required by all that he notices. ‘ There is no 
reference,* he writes, ‘ to a burning controversy.* * The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience.' He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians. All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul's object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural. When St. Paul says in 
ver. 2 ‘ the weak man eateth vegetables,* he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 

D d 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness. When again he 
says ‘ one man considers one day better than another/ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were al$o strict Sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of 6 <l>povS)v rrjv ripepav, 6 iaBitnv he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types. When 
again in ver. 2 1 he says : * It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which thy brother is offended,' he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and Sabbatarians -are also total 
abstainers ; he merely means ‘ even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother.' He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians : ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will e?t no flesh for ever- 
nK)re, that I make not my brother to stumble' (i Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries ; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difliculties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; 'there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘ Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years ' ; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across ihstances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles. 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-cpnscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘ faith ' ; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith : they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do ^ith the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God's judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man's conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscioijs ofiour strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others : not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
unimportant matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
died. 


APOLOGY FOR ADMONITIONS. 

XV. 14 - 21 . The^e admonitions of mme do not imply that 
I am unacquainted with your goodness ajid deep spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you tlms boldly I am only 
fidfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles ; the priest 
who stands before the altar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. J4-17}. 

And this is the grohnd of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts ^ and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel^ and thaty noUwhere others had done so 
before me^ but where Christ was not yet named (vv. i8-!^i). 

14 . The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section ; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paufs words must be taken to 
have a very real and definite meaning. 

TT^TTciafiat 8^: cf. viii. 38, ‘Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that I am not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church.' 

Kal auT^s lyCi irepl fijjtwv, on Kal auxoC : notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘ And not I inquire of others to know, 
but I myself that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.' Chrys. 

[AeoToi: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with 7r€7rXi;p«- 

IXCVOl. 

irdairjs yi'waetijs; ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety.' Cf. 
I Cor. xiii. 2 kcu iav irpofpriTfiap Ka\ ra fjLva-Trjpia ndvra Kal 
TTaaraP rr^p ypSxnP, Ka\ cap Trdaap rrjP Triarcp k.t.X. yvoaoris is USCd for 

the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 

D d 2 
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is read by NBP, Clem.- Alex. Jo.-Damasc, It is omitted by 
A C D E F G L, &c., Chrys. Theodrt. 

dyaOwaunris : cf. 2 Thess. i. ii;^aLrv. 22; Eph. v. 9; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness' or ‘uprightness' in contrast with 
KaKiWy as in Ps. li. (lii.) 5 KaKiav vn^p dyaOaxrvvijv I defined 

more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyaBos of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yvSxriSy because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart/ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
hf disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fply assured, realized in the Roman community. 

' Forms in •ffvvt] are almost all late and mostly confined to Hellenistic 
, writers. In the N, T. we have IXcrjpoavvq^ UpooavvTj^ 

ptyaKojavyr ) : see Winer, § xvi. 2/3 (p. 118 , ed. Moulton). 

8u»'(i|jLeKoi Kal dXXrjXous j'ouOcrett'. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul's aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
that he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 

It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. ii or the exhortations of chap, xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
l^s freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point. * I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 
you may incur, and I warn you especially owing to your prominent and 
important position.’ 

16. ToXfiTjpdTcpoi'. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner. It was ottA fiipovs^ ‘ in 
part of the Epistle'; vi. 12 ff., 19; viii. 9;* xi. 17 ff . ; xii. 3; 
xiii. 3 ff., i3ff., xiv.; xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

Wetstein quotes haarop v/xwv, Kain€p ixpifim 
ciSora, Bpas cTravapv^arai fiovkofiai Demosthenes, JPAti* 74> The 
M seems to soften the expression ‘ suggesting to your memory.' 
St. Paul is not teaching dny new thing, or saying anything which 
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a properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. X * 

Sict Meiardy fioi. On St. Paul’s Apostolic grace 

cf, i. g dt* ov iXd^Ofiev diroaTuXrjv ; xii. 3 Xeyo) yhp fiia rrjs 

Xaptror Trjs dodficrrjs fxoi. 

It is probably preferable to read To\/ir)poTipws (A B, WH.) for roXprjpo- 
T€p( 0 , The TR. adds dd€\<poi after typaxpa vpTv against the best authorities 
(N A B C, Boh;, Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 
MSg. in which it does occur, viro is a correction of the TR. for dtr <5 (N B F 
Jo.-Bamasc.). 

18 . XciToupytSi' seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a pries4. See esp. 2 Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
iepevcrii rots Xeirovpyovcriu iv o 1 .K(p Qeov ^pa>p. So in Heb. viii, 2 of OUr 
Lord, who is dp^ifp^vs and tcou dylcop Xcirovpyck I See the note on i. 9. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in 2 Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) koI o* 
Upeis Koi oi XcLTovpyoL, but there is no such idea here. 

icpoupyouj'Ta, * being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

Upovpyuv means (i) to * perform a sacred function,* hence (2) especially 
to * sacrifice * j and so rd Upovpy^$(VTa means * the slain victims ' ; and then 
(3) to be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions. Its con- 
struction is two-fold : (i) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 
so Bas. tn Ps, cxv Ka\ Upovpyria<a <rot r^v rrjs alviaeojs Ovaiav ; or (2) 
UpovpyHv ri may be put for UpovpySv nvos clvai (Galen, de Theriaca pvaTrj^ 
pitov l€povpy 6 v)f so 4 Macc. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rovs lepovpyovvras t^v pSpov: Greg, 
Naz. Upovpyuv croorrjpiav rivos (see Fri. ad loc, from whom this note is taken), 

TTpoa+opd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. i, 2. 
The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches. Unlike the old sacrifices 
which w^ere no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(empocrbfKTos, I Pet. ii, 5). Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. 9, ii). 

For the construction of TTpo<T(t>opd cf. Heb. x. 10 tt. toO o-coparot ’I. Xp. 
17 . €xw o 3 t^ TTjv The rr^v should be omitted (see below). 

* I have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds : 
(i) His Apostolic mission, did t^v rrjv dodetcrav poi, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on «V Xp, *I., and ra npos t6v Qtov, With Kav)(r)a‘ip cf. 
iii. 27, I Cor. XV. 31 ; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 Si 

fls ra afjLiTpa KavxTjcropeda ... 1 7 Kcjpx^P^vos ip Kvpla Kavxaa$(o, 

The RV. has not improved the text by adding TifP before kwuxo^^v. The 
combination N A LP, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
of B D E F G in this Epistle. C seems uncertain. 

18 . ou ydp ToXpi^aw k.t.X. ' For I will not presume to mention 
any ’ivorks but those in which I was myself Christ’s agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.' St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority [kgvxw^^)- It Is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his own bi;jt Christ’s working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With ToX/x^cro) (nACDEFGLP, Boh. Hard., etc.) cf. 2 Cor. 
X. 12; there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here ; with 
KOTfipydaaTO 2 Cor. Xii. 12 , Rom. vii, 13, &C.; with Xoy^ Ka\ epy(^, 
Mn speech or action,’ 2 Cor. x. ii. 

19 . Iv buvdpei aT]pLeib)v k.t.X.: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12 ra ph (TYjpita tou 
diroardXov Kareipyacr^rj ip vpip ip ndarj vrropovfj, aripfiois rc kclI ripaat. kqi 
Svvdpecri : Heb. ii. 4 (TvviTTipapTvpovvros toD 0€ov arjpiioi? re Ka\ ripaai 
#cal oroinctXmff Svvdpeai kqI Ilp€dpaTos *Aylov pepicxpois Kara rrjp avrov 
^iXfjcrip: I Cor. xii. 28. 

The combination (Trjpua naX ripara is that habitually used throughout the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations, ripas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, crrjpuov represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulfil. Often 
a third word Swdpu^ is added which implies that these * works * are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked upon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic See Trench, Miracles moS . ; Fri. ad loc. 

There can be no doubt that St. Paul in this passage assumes that he 
possesses the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles. 
The evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic Church is two- 
fold : on the one hand the apparently natural and unobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles, The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
miraculous and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished. But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles in a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 

Iv Bui/dp.ei nK€(;|xaTos *Ay[ou: cf. ver. 13, and on the reading here 
see below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 
because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirit 
with which he is filled. 

This seems one of tho^ parages in which the value of the text of B 
where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. i). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) wcv/^aros without 
any addition. tC LP &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c., add 0€otJ, ACD F G Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &c. read dyiov. Both were corrections of what seemed an 
unfinished expression. 

dir& 'IcpouG-dX^p Kal kukXoi p>^xP^ ’iXXupiKou. These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

1. The first question is as to the meaning of kvk\<o. 

(x) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W.) 
interpret it to meait the country round Jerusalem, as if it were xal 
Tov KvKXt^y and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 
pointed out that xukXw in the instances quoted of it in this sense 
(Gen. XXXV. 5 ; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 
do the majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ^from 
Jerusalem and round abput unto Illyricum.’ So Oecumenius xvkXw 
ipa fxf) TTjv Kar evBuav 6 h 6 v €v$vfxr) 6 fjs, dXXa Kara rd and tO the 

same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Anah, VII, i. 14 #cai nSripa did tov Upov dpovs hem 
irop€V(a$aiy § kukX^ 8td pecrrjs rrjs opaKrjSy and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6. 

2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria' 
include or exclude that country. The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive use. pe'xpi BaXdcrarjs can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (rd pepr) cKuva Acts XX. 2 ; cf. Tit. iii. 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
Jerusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Paul had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places. Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

If this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here ; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul's mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion qf 
Illyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St., Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
he had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria/ The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his joitrne)^ to the West (Strabo vii. 
7 - 4 )- 

The word Illyria might apparently be used at this period in two senses, 
(i) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace, (a) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a portion of which was included in the Roman 
province of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, Illyrica i, 7 ; 
Jos. B^IL lud, II. xvi. 4; and the passage of Strabo quoted above, 

'iTCiTX‘i|p<i)K^i/ai T& tiayyiKiov toO XpioToO: cf. Col. i. 25 5 ? €yev 6 }ir]v 
eyw duxKovof Kara Trjv olKOUofiiav rov Qeov ttjp boBclrdv fjLoi eis vfxdfy wXi?- 

paxToi tV XcSyo*/ toO Ofov, In both passages the meaning is to ‘ fulfil,’ 
‘ carry but completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘ to , fully preach/ In 
what sanse St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20 . «Stw Sc biXoTipLoup.€voi^ k.t.X. introduces a limitation of the 
statemetit of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others, onro) is ex- 
plained by what follows. <j)iXoTifiovfi€pQp (i Thess. iv. ii; 2 Cor. 
V. 9) means to ‘ strive eagerly,' having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, 0 /mm Norv. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83 ; Diod. Sic. xii. 46 ; xvi. 49 ; Plut. ViL 
Caes. liv. 

: ‘so named as to be worshipped.* Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos vi. 10. 

dXXdrpioi^ OcfA^ioF. For dKXorpiop cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (i Cor. iii. 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
ws (T0(})6s dpxvr 6 KT<op depcXtov tBrjKa* dXK 6 s de eTroiKodofiel : and SO 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. ao). 

21 . AXX& KttO^s ^t. Paul describes the aim of his 

mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O. T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. Iii. 15, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suflfering of the servant of 
Jehovah. * That which hath not been told them they shall see/ 
The LXX translates this ‘ those to whom it was not told shall see/ 
and St, Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned. ^ 

1 

Verses 19-21, or rather a portion them (^irrc ;t« . . . <lXXi)^,l^re jUll 
objected to by commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognize 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-io) the 
clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has 
not been any happier. H^omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver, ai, 
yet this quotation is cleaSy stf^gested by the preceding words olx 

It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence ©f thought more coherent. 

The g^ral objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It ik argued that St. Paul had never preached in Jerusalem, nor would 
have beeii likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chris- 
tians/ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 29). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
is merely using the expression geographically to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel ; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting to the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do jiot necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further.- In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could ^n no sense use such a phrase as 
‘ni'nXrjpttiKivai rb euayyeAio*^. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that every where there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was that he should found churches and leave to others to 
build on the foundation thus laid (i Cor. iii. 7, 10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 41), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. i ; Acts xviii. 23). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out air the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. i). Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (i Thess. i. 7, 8 ; iv. 10), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 2). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
ihe greeting the words ci>u rots dytois rrdffi rots ovatv ku 

showing that the long residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight to 
Rome. 

(4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘ that I may not build on another 
man’s foundation.' It is said that St. Paul has just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he expresses this desire constantly (i. 5, 13 ; xii. 3 ; 
XV. 1 5), but that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church ? But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
Community was in existence, which had gr^wn up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Phul specially says that it U for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement; that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does not wish to stay long, but desires to press on further 

westward (ver. 24)* 

• i 

THE APOSTLE'S PLANS. 

XV. 22 - 33 . I have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you^ although I have long eagerly desired it. Now 
I hope I may accomplish my wish in the course, of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Jeru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift^ and yet but a just recompense for 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Jews. When this mission is accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (vv. ^2-29). 

Meantime I earnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then^ if God zufll^ come to you with 
a light hearty and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 

r 

22 . hth Kai. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling ; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. ivtKonToixrjp i Gal. v, 7; i Th. ii. 18; 

1 Pet. hi. 7. 

rdk TToXXd, * these many times,’ i. e. all the times when I' thought 
oTf doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV. ; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumque). TroXXd/cty, 
which is read by Lips, with B D E F G, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23 . fi.Y)K^Tb r6rtov ‘seeing that I have no longer 

opportunity for work in these regions.’ as in xii. 19, q.v.; 

Eph. iv. 27 ; Heb. xii. 17, ‘ opportunity,’ ‘ scope for action.' KXifxacn, 
‘ tracts ’ or ‘ regions * (2 Cor. xi. 10 ; Gal. i. 21 ; often in Polybius). 

^miro6iaK does not oCcur elsewhere ; but imnodeip (Rom. i. 1 1 ; 

2 Cor. V. 2 ; ix. 14 ; Phil. 8 ; ii. 26 ; i Th. hi. 6 ; 2 Tim. i. 4 ; 
James iv. 5 ; i Pet. h. 2) and imiroBrjais (2 Cor. vii. 7, ii) are not 
uncommon. On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. ii. 

Uai'WF : a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23 ; 
xviii. 18, &c.). ‘It is likely enough that St, Paul’s special interest 
in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps^ his 
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knowledge of it, dates Irom his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epislje tc# the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them M kavStv irav (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dir6 woXXwv erau, which was easily substituted for it)' Hort, 
J?m, and Eph p. ii. 

For immOiav Western anthorities (D F G) read ^ attempt 

to correct the grammar of the sentence, hcavwvy read by BC 37. 59. 71, 
Jo.-Damasc., is probably right for noKKwv, which is supported by all other 
authorities and is read by R.V. 

24 . In this verse the words cXcuoro/xa* npbs vpds, which are inserted 
by the TR. after ^^avlauy must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while yap must as certainly be inserted after iXmCtu, 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 1 2 ffi, and arising from very much the same 
causes, St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis cXu-iXto yap. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

C)s irop€ucjpiat. The dv is temporal : cf. Phil. ii. 23 ; i Cor. 
xi. 34 : on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker s Comm. p. 328, 
writes : ‘ When I come : rather according as I come : the presence of 
the dv points to uncertainty of the time and of the event : for this 
use comp. Aesch, Euni. 33 p.avT(vop,ai yap Q)ff dv rjyqrai Beos** 

irpoTr€p<l)®^»'ci^ • I Cor. xvi. 6, ii ; 2 Cor. i. i6; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 1 1 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out vv. 23, 24 and below in ver. 28 Bi wpAv 
fiV T^v 2naviav — a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul's style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it ; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain long. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver, 28), is most inconclusive ; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism fails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul's schemes* 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own l^e or the barrier of the 
ocean. 

26 . St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

SiaKOPW^ TOis ^ Cor. viii, 4 r^v Koimplav t^s diaKOvlas 

T7)f ds ravi Ayiovs. The expression ‘ ministering to the saints ' has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem, 

26 . cdSoKYjordv implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will : see on Rom. x. i (cvdoKia) ; 
I Cor. i. 21 ; Gal. i. 15. 

Koiwuptay : of a collection or contribution 2 Cor. viii. 4 ; ix. 1 3 
dTrXdnjrt rrjs KOLvoavias els avTovs Kai els udvras and Koipoivelv Rom. 
xii. 13 THIS T(ov dyicov Koivwvovvres* 

TTTWXods: cf. Gal. ii. 10 fXOVOV rmv TTTdixSiV LVa flU 7 ](MOU€V(Ofl€V, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff. ; Renan, Hist, 
des Ongines, &c. voL iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (i Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (dxrd toO 
Koivov Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1 - 4 ) must have sprung up very early. 

27 . cuSdKTjorai' ic.t.X. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word evSoKJjcrav ; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘ from whom is Christ 
according to the flesh,' and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

ir^'cup.anKois . . . aapKiKois. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words. I Cor. ix. XX el Vfilv rd TTPevfiaTiKd eo-Treipafttv, ft/ya fl 
rj^eis vfJLap rd aapKiKa BepltropePl (rapKiKois is USCd without any bad 
association. 

€Koivtt>vir)crav. The word fcoipoopictf, of which the meaning is of course ' to 
be a sharer or participator in,' may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver. The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom. 
xii. 13 (quoted on ver, 26) ; the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
butions, so here. The normal construction in the N. T. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. 14) it is used with the genitive, and this construction is 

common in the O. T. (Lft. on Gal. vi. 6), 

The contributions foijthetpoor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. XV. 26, 27 ; i Cor. xvi. 1-3 ; 2 Cor. ix. i ff ; Acts xxiv. 1 7, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae PauUnae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are -all historical. ‘ For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
see Paley^s Horae PauUnae^ chap. ii. No. i.* Jowett, ad loc,^ and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. ^TTiTcX^o-as . . . cr4)paYiad|jL€vos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With cVtreXeVaf ^a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6 ; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Pleb. ix. 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with \€LTovpyrj(TaL above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of *their for the benefits received. 

<r<|)paYi(r(lfjL€»'os, ' having set the seal of authentication on.' The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership : hence especially 
the expression 'the seal of baptism*’ (2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 13; 
see on iv. ii). Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
{nvfvjiaTLKd) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
world. 

els 'riji' I'lrai'taK, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay's book The 
Church and the Empire, If his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution* He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero's reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it ? Dismissing later writers who 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much^tress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle : the words are 
std et profeciionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. The 
passage in Clement (§ 5) runs as follows : UavXos vnonov^s 

vn€8€i^€Vf iTTTaKis (jbopccraf, (fivya^cvddsj XiBacrBelsj y€v6p,€VOS 

tv T€ Tf! dvaroXrj Ka\ iv rfj ^i/cret, to yevpaiov rrjs TrtoTfoas avroO kXcos 
tXafifVf ducatocrvvrjv diM^as oXov tov Koapop Ka\ crrt ro rippa rijs 
tXBoiV, Kci papTVprjaas iiri rcov fjyovpcpcav, ovtqds dnrjXXdyi] rov Kocrpov Ka\ 
els t6v dyiov rbirop enopevBri, This passage is ijiuch Stronger, and 
Lightfocit's note in favour of interpreting the words ro rippa rrjs 
dva€cas as meaning Spain is very weighty ; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self), speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the rippa Trjs dva-ecos, ‘the western limit'? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld's 
argument that tXBdip and paprvprjaas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. 'irXt^pwfj.aTi : see on xi. 12. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ's blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a npevpariKop, and will in his turn 

be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 

II, 12. 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
wTite in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 tpa 
iv TTpos vpds did BeX^paros Ocov a-vpavaTravcrcopai vplv. 

The TR. reads with L See., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 
ehkoylas rod ehayy t\iov rov Xp. The words tov tv, tov should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 

80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort {Pom. and Eph, 
pp. 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes^ with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
*We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle's 
mind. He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration. 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life' (p. 43). 

TTjs dyiiTri^s toO That brotherly love which is one 

of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
iTV€V(xa is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

aomYw»'t<racr0at. * He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were ' 
(Hort, op. ciL p, 43), They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord's 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc , : Vzx enim invenies^ ut oranti cuiquam non aliquid inanis ei 
alienae cogiiaiionis oc^urrat^ et inteniwnem^ qua in Deum mens dirt'- 
gitur^ declinet ac frangat, atque earn per ea quae non compeiit, rapiat. 
Et ideo agon magnus est oraiionis, ut ohsistentihus inmicis, et ora- 
tionis sensum m diver sa rapientibus^ fixa ad Deum semper meas stahili 
inientione coniendat, ut merito possit eiiam ipse dicer e: certamen 
bonum certavi^ cursum consummavi. 

31. The Apostle's fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was*an object of hatred : and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. Ho\? strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
22; xxi. ii). 

In ver. 30 d5€A.<^ot is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrjfs. alone, but perhaps 
correctly. In ver. 311) hojpofpopia for diattovia, and ‘le/JOtaaAiy/* for cis *1. 
are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (B D F G). 

32. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St. Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘ After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part ' (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 

aomi'aTrai/o-wfiat, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus ap, Eus, 
H. E, IV. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 

There are several variations of reading in this verse *. 

(i) A C, Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. read . . . avvavairava&juai with 

some variation in the position of l\6uv (after tva K, Boh., Orig.-lat. ; after 
XOLp^ A C agreeing in this with other authorities). All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read and insert /cai before avvavarra^<ya){iai. B is alone in 
having €\0oj and omitting cvvavairavaoofjuxt vfuVj but receives support in thte 
reading of some Western authorities ; D E read Itiwv, F G dva- 

A*, agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. 

(a) For Sid OeKifixaros 0€oO (A CLP, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt), tC Ambrst. have 5 . 0, *Ir)<Tov Xpiffrov, DEFG (with dcfg), 
fuld. XptffTov *lij(Tovt B Kvpiov *lr)(Tov, Lightfoot (On a fresh RevisioHt &c., 
pp. io6 ff.) suggests that the original reading was BeKijfmros used absolutely 
of the Divine will: cf. Rom. ii. i8; i Cor. xvi. la. See also his note on 
Ign. R^h. § 20, Rom, § i (where some authorities add rod 0€oO, others 
domim\ Smyrn. §§ i, ii. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always i^ 
0e\r)pLa ©€oO, except once, Eph, v. 17 rd 0i\rjfia rod Kvpiov, 

33 . 4 Be ©e^s rris cf. ver. 5. St. Paul concludes his 

request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘ Peace,* 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thov-ghts. 

A F fc and some minuscules omit d/ojj'. On the importance ascribed to 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, § 9, 


PERSOlSTAIi GBEETINGS. 

XVI. 1 - 16 . I commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of a Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many other s^^and myself as well (vv. i, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 
or persons I know, who are members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 

1 . awicrrrjfn. The ordinary word for to * commend,' ‘ introduce ' ; 
see on iii. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase avaraTiKal 
imarrokaL (2 Cor. iii. I ; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Thesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

♦otpt|v. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter. * 

SidKovov, * a deaconess.' The only place in which this oflBice is re- 
ferred to byname in the N. T. (for i Tim. iii. ii, v. 3 IF. cannot t?e 
quoted). The younger Pliny ifSp, X. xcvi. 8) speaks of ministrae: 
quo magis necessarium credidi ex duahus ancillis, quae ministtm 
dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta quaerere. They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
writing; but constant reference to them occurs in the Apostol^ 
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XVI. 1, 2.] 

Constiiuitons, in the earlier books under the name of btaKovo^ (ii. 26 ; 
iii. 15), In the later of fiioKcJwtro-a (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘ deacone«s' tg the * widows * (i Tim. v. 3) it is not 
necessary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date ; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the Widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses {Apost 
Const, iih 7) ; it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘ deaconess is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of diaKopta in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity — more particularly in fact at the beginning 
— there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women^s 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Apostolical Constitutions (iii. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on h priori grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not* have 
existed. dtoKopos is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
wpoarraris in ver. 2. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two ferses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, 2 ?er Romerbrief und seine geschichtlichen Voraussetzung^ 
PP-i 36 ff.) 

Tt]s ^KKXnjaias TT)s iv Kcyxp^ais. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul's stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. i), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2 . diiws Twj' dyiwi/, ‘ in a manner worthy of the saints,' i. e, ‘ of 
the Church.’ Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘ in the Lord.^ 

irpoardns, a ‘ succourer ' or ‘ helper ’ ; this almost technical 
word is suggested by Trapao-r^re. It is the feminine form of trpo- 
trrdnjs, Used like the Latin patronus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron : see Schiirer, Vie Gemeinde- Verfas- 
SUngy&Q.y Ins. 31: eN 0 A^€ Keiie | taic npociATHc | ocioc €zhc€n [ cth 08 
IN €ipH I KoiMHctc coy, cf. also C./. G. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations ReligieuseSy p. 202, Ins. 20, line 34 (=: C. /. G. 
126) dOKtpafeTw 8c 8 rrpocrTaTrjs Ka\ 6 dpxtepaw<rr^s koi d ypappar^w ml 
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ol rajjLiai Ka\ trvvbiKoi, Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

3. npiaKai' Ktti ‘AKijXau. So the MSSr here by preponderating 
authority for nptWiXXo k. 'a. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 

In Acts xviii. 2 the reading is . . . nal Uph/ctWav ywaiKa avroB, 

in ver. i8 UpiffKiWa xal 'A/cvAa?; in i Cor. xvi. 19 *Aicv\as koI UpicKa (so 
N B M P, Boh.» but A C D E F G, &c., Vulg. Syrr. ripiV/etWa) •; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
npicTKcar Kal *AKv\av (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important of the two. 

4 . oiTii'es . . . T&i' lauTWK TpcfxiiXoK k.t.X. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had run on his behalf.^, It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches. 


Aqtiila and Priscilla, 

The movements of Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be so 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus. 

From Acts xviii. i, 2 we learn that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in 52 a.d. by the decree 
of Claudius. They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time ; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (dawaffrat vpay \v Kvpitp iroXA.d *A«tJAas 
zeal nphzta avy zcar* oXkov avrojv itcKKrjofiq, i Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least eight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus. 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
a characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Biblical Essaj/Sf p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apdtres, pp. 96, 97, Zahn, Skizzen, p. 1 69). We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife livhd, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus. Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business ? And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherever they were, a place in which Christians could meet together I 

On d priori grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church ? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi- 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerably evidence for connecting this with the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla. In# the ^iber Pontijicalis ^ in the life of Leo III 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
Lib. Pont. II. p. 20) ; in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the church of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine {Acta 
Sanctorunty Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 et deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Romani 
cum hymnis et canticis spiritualibus, itixta Arcum Romanum in ecclesia 
sanctorum Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae')^ and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood over the door of the church {C. Ins. Christ, ii. p. 443) : 

Haec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almae 
Quos lu /9 Paule tuo ore vehis domino 
Hie Petre divini Tribuehas fercula verbi 
Sepius hocce loco sacrificans domino. 

Many later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but the) need not here 
be cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aquila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus ; for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to havt been the mother of Pudens {Acta Sanct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion between the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

The theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila afld Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church ; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the titulus S. Priscae (see Liber PontiJicaliSy ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 5i7*’)> and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisca. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for mart3a-s whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped ? 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the Acta. There may still be 
some connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovered, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the titulus 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N. T. (see de Rossi, BulL 
Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemeterium PriscillaCy outside the Porta Salariay have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Coemeterium Domitillae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio ^nd other members of the Acilian gens. 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (Ixvii, 14) that the 

£62 
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Adlius Glabrio who was consul with Trajan in A. D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexi(^ with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same rese&rcheL’ have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca, For instance, in one 
inscription we read : 

M* ACILIUS V 

c. V. 

PRISCILLA . . C 

Aquila was a Jew of Pontus : how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
he himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inscriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 

The second C. /. L. vi. 12273 may be so. The term Renaia might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic : 

D. M. 

AQUILIA . RENATA 
QVAE . V * A • N . . . 

SE . VIVA • POSVIT . SIBI 
CVRANTlf . AQVILIO • IVSTO 
ALVMNO . ET • AQVILIO 
PRISCO . FRATRE 

The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the return of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Aquila e Prisca et gli Acilii Glabrioni. 

Dr. Hort {Rom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre {Biblical Studies^ p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument ; and if it be true much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable ; and that the 
theory which sees in them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 

6. Kal T^ji' KttT* oTkof adTWK iKKXtjaiaF. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying. 
Cob iv. 15 do’Trdo’aar^c rovy iv AaodiKtitf. dbiXfpow^ Kal Kal i^u 
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KttT OLKOv avrav eKK^rja-iav I Philemon 2 Ka\ rfj kot oIkSv arov iKK\rj<riq , : 
besides i Cor. xvi. 19. At a later date we have Clem. Recog, x. 71 
Theophilus^ domus suae tn^en/em hasilicam ecclesiae nomine consecraret : 
De Rossi, Roma Sott. i. p. 209 Collegium quod esi in domo Sergiae 
Paulinae, So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
have been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement, p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in vv. 14, 15. We may compare Acta lustini Marty ris § 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague : Quaesivit Ihaefectus^ quern in locum Christiani convenirent, 
Cui respondit lusiinus, eo unumquemque convenire quo vellet ac posset, 
Auj inquit, existimas omnes nos in eumdem locum convenire solitos ? 
Minime res ita se hahet , . . Tunc praefectus : Age, inquit, dicas, 
quem in locum conve?iiatis, et discipulos tuos congreges. Respondit 
Justinus : Ego prope domufn Martini cuiusdam, ad balneum cogno-- 
mento Timiotinum, hacietius mansi, 

‘Eiraii'CTos. Of him nothing is known : the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C, I, G, 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia). The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, /. Z. vi. 17171 Dis • man | 
EPAENETI (i'/V) I EPAENETI . F | EPHESIO | T • MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS I AMICO SVO. 

dirapx^i rr\^ ’Acrias : i. e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia : cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 otSarc oUiav 2 T€<f>ava, 

5rt torrlu arrap^fj rrjs ^A)(alas, Koi cis diaKoviav rois tSyiots eavTovs, 

On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. § xlii /card 

ovu Ka\ TrdXfts Ki]pvaa'ovT€s KaBlcrravov ras aTrapp^dr avrioif, doKipAaravreg 
TTP^vpari,- els ema-Kbirovs koi diaKovovs tcop fieWoPTOiV TTicrrevciP, 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, ‘ What I had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome ?' ‘Air when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor was 
a native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia, 
This was about 100 years later. 
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'Airfos is supported by preponderating authority (NABCDFG, Vulg. 
Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst.) against 'Axatas (LP See., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). c 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter^om^inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoors able article on Caesar’s household {Philippiansy 
p. 169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corpus for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 
A lar^ number of these names are found in Columbaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the imperial household during the first 
century *. these special collections are kept together ii. the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus Aumsti (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the Indices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 
§ 9 - 

6. MapCav (which is the correct reading) may like Mapid/i be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. /. Z. vi. 22223 d*m-| 
MARIAE 1 AMPLIATAE cct. ; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE • M • L • XANTHE | NYMPHE • FEC • DE • SVO. 

tjTis ttoXXA iKOTTiacrev els upas. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for Maria 
herself. . 

'tHapiav is read by A B C P, Boh. Arm. ; Hlapilxpi by N D E F G L, &c., Chrys. 
The evidence for ets vpaSy which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 
(NABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 
group (D E F G, Vulg.), which have Iv vpTv, The correction els ijpay is read 
by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 

7 . 'AvSptSnKOK : a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C./. Z. vi. 5326 dis • manibvs | c. iVLivs • hermes I 
VIX • ANN • XXXIII • M • V I DIES • XIII | C • IVLIVS • ANDRONICVS | 
CONLIBERTVS • FEC ] BENE • MERENTI • DE • SE : See also $325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

’lovviav : there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, 'lovvias or lovwaff, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife ; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man's name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrabas, 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
that the name is masculiie, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to. consider the idea of a female apostle impossible; ‘And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is ! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh ! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle 1 ' 

ToOs auyyems fxou. St. Paul almost certainly means. by ‘kinsmen/ 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations. The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relatioift of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
Church (vv. 7, ii) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

Ktti auKaixjxaXwTous |jlou. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often beeu imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
2 Cor. xi. 23 (pvXaKois mpicra-oTipm ; Clem. Rom. ad Cor, v 
inraKis tea-pa (popeaas, Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias h^ suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul ; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ's sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

oiTtK^s Tois diroaroXois may mean either (i) 

well known to the Apostolic body, or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments, (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators, (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words, iniarjpos, lit. ‘ stamped/ ‘ marked,' would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished/ not of those known to the Apostolic body, or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious ; it may be translated 
‘ those of mark among the Apostles,' (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term andaroXos. Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
{Galatians^ p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘ the twelve ' and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others. His views have been corroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Didache, The existence of these ‘Apostles/ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

ot nal irpo ^pou y^>f 6 vo.aiv iv xpicrru. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community ; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
(Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth poinXs o\lt {On the Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect^ p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.* 

*It is utterly amazing/ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 ot ml trph ipov 
ytySvaffiv h Xp. is rendered in the RV. ** who also have been in Christ before 
me.” The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the 0dpl3apos who should say of a senior 
officer, ‘‘ He has been in the Service before me”? “ He was in the Navy 
before me ” is the only correct English form. . . . The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by “ before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past. . . . The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended to 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are stiU in Christ, while the 
Englisji “ have been ” suggests precisely the contrary.' 

8. ‘An-irXiaTos is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
form 'AfinXias which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C. /. L. vi. 4899 ampliatvs [ restitvto • fratri | 

SVO • FFCIT • MERENTI : 5154 C. VIBIVS • FIRM VS • C | VIBIO • 
ampliato I PATRONO • SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus' owing to an inscription which it contains. This 
chamber is very early : pre-Christian in character if not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
inserlionj which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. The two inscriptions are 
ampuat[i] and avreliae • bonifatiae | conivgi • incom- 

PARABILl I VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE • VIXIT • ANN • 
XXV • M • n 1 DIES • nil • HOR • VI | avrel • ampliatvs CVM I 
GORDIANO • FiLio. The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb ? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetrated into a second great Roman household. See 
Rossi, Arch.Christ, Ser. iii. vol. 6 (1881), pp. 57-74J Athmae^n 
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March 4, 1884, p. 289 ; the inscription is just referred to by Light- 
foot, CUtmnt, i. p. 39. 

0. : a cot^tnor^ Roman slave name found among 

members of the household, C. /. Z. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. l) VRBANVS • LYDES • AVG • L * DISPENS i INMVNIS • 
DAT • HEttMAE • FRATRI • ET \ CILICAE • PATRI : cf. 5604, 5605, 
and otheris, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 10, p. 1070. i)*, 

fhv trvv^pyov irjp,wi^. Where St. Paul is speaking of personal 
friends he uses the singular rou dyairnrov fiovi here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow* worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

iTax^i' • a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial households C. Z Z. vi. 8607 d. m. | m. vlpio • avg • L | 

EROTI I AB • EPISTVLIS • GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET • 
STACHYS 1 CAESAR • N • SER | FRATRI • KARISSIMO • ET | CLAVDIA 
• FORMiANA I FECERVNT : cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. ’AircXXtji'. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews : amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Saf, I. v. 100 Credat 
ludaeus Apella^ non ego^ 

8 < 5 Kijii.oi^ : cf. I Cor. xi. 19 ; 2 Cor. x. 18 ; xiii. 7. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

Tous ’ApiaroPouXou. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Beii, Jud, II. xi. 6 ; 
Anh'q. XX. i. 2) ; he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be ol ^ hpurrofiovKov^ and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. Z Z. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Aristobuliani (cf. 
Lft. FhiL pp. 172, 3). 

11. "HputSium rdy auYyeyrj pou. A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

to 5 $ in TWK NapKiacrou, ‘ the household of Narcissus,' ‘ Narcis- 
siani.' The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Ann. xiii. i; Dio Cass. lx. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial h(;tusehold. The name is 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, cf. C. /. Z. vi. 412^ 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 heliconis narcissi | 
AVGVSTiANi I ; 22875 NARCissvs • AVG • LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. lulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, ti • clavdio • 
SP • F • NARCissiANO (Murat. p. 1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date : C. I. L. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
T • FLAVIVS • AVG • LIB | NARCISSVS • FECIT • SIBI | ET • COELIAE * 
SP * FiLiAE I lERiAE • CONIVGI • SVAE . . . , and lower down T 
FLAVIVS • AVG • LIB • FIRMVS • NARCISSIANVS^ | RELATOR • AVC- 
TIONVM • MONVMENTVM * REFECIT. See also 9035 a. (Lightfoot^ 

Phil. p. 173.) 

Dr. Plumptre {Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C, /. L. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D. M. | clavdiae | dicaeosynae | ti • clavdivs | NAR- 
Cissvs I LIB. arid, coiv I pientissimae I ET FRVGALissi | B. M. Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth voHime of the Corpus writes : 
Testimonia auctoinim ant incerforunt . . . aut fraudulcfitorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum eum exclusi, quaviquam fieri potest ut sit 
gentiinus nec multum corruptus. The name Dicaeosyne is curious but is 
found elsewhere C.I,L. iii. 2391', vi. 25866 : x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it. 

12 . Tpu<|)aimp Kal Tpu^waap are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M. I VARIA • TRYPHOSA | PATRONA • ET | M. EPPIVS • 
CLEMENS I : 5035 D. M. | TRYPHAENA | VALERIA • TRYPHAENA 
I MATRI • B • M • F • ET 1 VALERIUS • FVTIANVS (quoted by Lft, 
from Acc. di Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 telesphorvs • ET • TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774 , 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘ delicate,' ‘ dainty,' and their labours in the Lord. 

The name Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 
as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story of 
Paul and Theda, and who is known to have been a real character. 

rieporiha. The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. L Z. vi. 
23959 DIS • MANIB I PER • SIDI • L • VED | VS * MITHRES | VXORL 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

13 . ‘PoC+OK : one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. 21, 
where Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

ihv IrXckt^k iv KupCu. ‘ Elect ' is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense • chosen of God/ — this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian, — but it probably means 
* eminent/ * distinguished for fcis special excellence/ and the addition 
of €v Kvpif means ‘ eminent as a Christian ' (2 Jo. i ; i Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words * a chosen vessel ' are used 
of all Christians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

Kal Tf|K jjiTjT^pa auTou Kal ifiou. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him ‘ on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14 . *Aa<JyKpiToi/ : the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. I. L. vi. 1 2565 d. M. | asyncreto | 
AVG • LIB • FECIT ‘•FL | AVIA • SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTi. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul’s time. 

♦keyoi/Ta. The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

^Epfjiijy: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

naTpcJpaK. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of J^ero, who w^as put to death by 
Galba (Tac. ZT/sA i. 49 ; ii. 95). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: ti • cl • avg • l • patrobivs (Grut. p, 610. 3), 
and TI • CLAVDio • patrobio (Murat, p. 1329). 

'Eppas is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Plermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes. Some fathers and modern 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the ‘ Shepherd,* 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong, 

Kal Tods (rdy auTois d8eX<f>ous. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

16 . «l>tX( 5 Xoyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household : C. /. Z. vi. 
4116 DAMA • LIVIAE • L • CAS . . . | PHOEBVS * PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, Mon.Liv, p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat, p. 1586. 
3, p. 2043. 2 ; Grut. p. 630. I. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

*louXiaK. Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household. 
The following inscription is interesting : C. /. Z. vi. 20416 D. M. | 
IVLIAE NEREI • \ CLAVDiAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occuis 

20715-7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nt|pca. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold, C. L Z. vi. 4344 nerevs * nat • german | pevcennvs • 
GERMANici I anvs • NERONis • CAE^ARi^ It is bcst known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Acta Sancto- 
rum May. iii. p. 2 ; Texte und Untersuchungeny Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus [Bull Arch, Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq. ; C. Ins, Christ, ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin of the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus har> been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century [Bull, Arch. Christ, 1875, p. 8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus w^as in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement, i. p. 51 ; Lipsius Apokr, Apgesch, ii. 106 ff.). 

’0Xu|jLTras : an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for *0\vfj.7n68(ii}pos. 

16 . dytw: SO I Thess. v. 26 ; i Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 

xiii. 12; I Pet. V, 14 dimuaaarOe dAX/;Xovy eV <pi\rjfjLaTL dyd7rr]S, The 
earliest reference to the ‘ kiss of peace ' as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Apol. i. 65 dWrjXovs 
d(rnaC6iJi€6a Travora/ifvot tcoi/ It is mentioned in Tert. de Oral. 

14 [osculum pads) ; Const. Apost. ii. 57. 12 ; viii. 5. 5 ; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad he. : Ex hoc sermone, 
aliisque nonnullis similihus^ mos ecclesiis traditus est^ ut post orationes 
osculo se invicem suscipiant frat?'es. Hoc autem osculum sanctum 
appellat Apostolus. 

al lKKXT)crCai Tracrai roO Xptorou : this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are at iKKKrjaiai r&v dyteov, ^ iKKXrja-la 

Tov SfoVf al iKKXrjaiat rov rats iKKXrjalais tjjs *Iov6'aiaf raiy cV Xpttrrtp 
(Gal. i. 22), T&p €KKXrjvi(i)P TOV Beov Td>p overtop ip rf) *lov8aiq iv Xpttrr^ 
’Ijyo'ov, and in Acts xx, 28 we have the uncertain passage riyv 
KXrjariav toC Kvplov or rov 0€o{;, where ©cdf must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xpiarros. It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 4 ; i Cor. vii. 17 ; xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express ‘ the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Qentile Churches 
alike* and Eph. i. 52). 


WABNma AGAINST FALSE TEACHEBS, 

XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breede^^s of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel which you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the umvary, I give you this warnings 
because yotir loyalty is well known^ a 7 id I would have you 
free from every tamt of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 

17 - 20 . A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburs*t like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. and Eph, pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘ St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.* There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be ‘much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics : there also in iii. i, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17 . o-Kotr€iK, ‘ to mark and avoid.* The same word is used in 

Phil. iii. 17 crvfifUfirfTai fwv yiv€(r$€y dSeX^oi, Koi cr#co7rfiT€ rovs pvrw 

irifmaTovvras in exactly the opposite sense, * to mark so as to 
follow.' 
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8ixoo-Ta<n'ai : cf. Gal, v. 20. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (l/jts and f5Xoy) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to aipmis^ The aKdvhaXa are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

TT|i' not * Paulinism/ but that common basis of Christian 

doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (i Cor. 
XV. i), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

^KKX^KttTc: cf. Rom. iii. ii. The ordinary construction is with 
diro and the genitive {a) of the cause avoided otto kqkov (1 Pet. 
iii. 1 1), or ( 3 ) of the person. 

18 . These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. 19 S)P t 6 reXo^ dTrwXfia, 6 ^ KoiXia, Ka\ ^ do^a iv 

alarx^^U avrojv, oi rd cTriyeia <f)povovPT€s. 

tH iattTwp KoiXia. These words do not in this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen : Sed et quid causae sit^ qua iurgia in ecclesiis suscitantur^ 
ei liies^ divini Spiritus instinctu aperit, Vetifris^ inquit ^ gratia : h&c 
est^ quaestus et cupiditatis. The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. 17-21; Col. ii. 20-iii. 4. 
So Hort {Judaistic Christianity p. 124) explains ra'iruvo<f>po€rvvr) to 
mean ‘ a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not rd dv<a, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God’s right hand.' 

XPn^rroXoyios Kai cuXoyias, ‘fair and flattering speech.' In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hist, August): xp^<^^oXdyo*/ eum appellantes qui bene 
loqueretur et male facer et. The use of €v\oyia which generally means 
‘praise,' ‘laudation,' or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. Pab. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 

idv (rif €v\oyias cvirop^s ?ya)ye <rov ov Krjdopai, 

10. yip Op. 6 )y uiraKoi^. ‘ I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety.' These words seem definitely 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church. They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

6 pas. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x. 16 the disciples are to be 
^povifioi and aKepaioii See also Phil. ii. 15 . 

20. 6 0 € 6 s Trjs eigi^i'ns. See on xv. 13 . It is the ‘God of 

peace ' who will thus ov 6 rthr 6 w Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

: ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 

upon him.' 

Toi' Zaravav. In 2 Cor, xi. 14 St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth hipaself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.' The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

k.t.X. 5t. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as^t the end of an Epistle. 

There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 

(i) The TR. reads in ver. 20 tou Kvpiov -^{xwu 'Irjffov [XpuToC] 

piO* vpwv. 

This is supported by N A B CLP, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 

It is omitted by D E F G Sedul. 

(3) In ver, 34 it reads Kvpiov ^puivv T. X. /rerd itavrcuv hp&v. 
dpi]v. 

This is omitted by N A B C, Vulg. codd, (am. fuld. harl.) Boh, Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 

It is inserted by D E F G L, &c., Vulg. Hard. Chrys. &c. Of these 
F G L omit vv. 25-27, and therefore make these words the end of the 
Epistle. 

(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of ver. 37 ; 
P, 17 . 80, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find: 

N A BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 21 only. 

D E F G have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. clem.f Chrys., and the mass of later authorities have it in both 
places. 

P has it at ver. 21, and after ver. 37. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 2 1 and there only ; it 
was afterwards moved to a place after ver. 24, which was very probably 
in some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in l^ter MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, § 9. 


GREETINGS OP ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 

XVI. 21-23. All my companions — Timothy^ Lucius, Jason^ 
md Sosipater — greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensis, also 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gains, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinth, and Quartus. 

2l-'23. These three verses form a sort of postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions. 

21. Tt|ji.< 50 eos had been with St. Paul in* Macedonia (2 Cor. i. i) : 
of his movements since then we h 4 ve fio knowledge. The fxov 
with <Tvv€py 6 s is omitted by B. 

AouKios might be the Lucius of Gyrene mentioned Acts xiii. i. 
*id<r<ou is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. 5-7, 9 as 
St. Paul’s host, and ^cDtrinaTpos may be the same as the ^anarpos 
of Acts XX. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these .identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. In ^ny case they were 
Jews (<i* avyytv€'is pov cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. ^ St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 

amanuensis, see i Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18 ; 2 Thess. hi. 17, and 
cf. Gal. "vi. 1 1 there 7rrj\iKots vpiv ypdppaartv eypa\lra rjj epjj xeipL 

23 . Titos who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of i Cor. i. 14. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met *In his house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of okSpopos rtjs 
7 r 6 \e<as, * the city treasurer,* is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community. 


THE CONOIiUDma DOXOLOGY. 

XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God^ who can 
make you firm believers^ duly trained and established^ accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim^ the preaching which 
announces Jesus the Messiah; that preachmg in which 
God^s eternal purpose^ the mystery of his workings kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, a purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God's express command, which announces to all the 
Gentiles the message of obedience in faith : to God, / say, to 
Him who is alone wise, be the glory for ever through Jesus 
Messiah. Amen. 

26-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 
with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Although 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. i. 5 ; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted ; but 
Eph. hi. 21 ; Phil. iv. 2o>i Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not InucR later date. Ascriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 2 1 ; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § Ixv; Mart. Polyc, 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in. the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonising with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p. 321 ff. • . , 

26 . TW Be 8ump.^^6) ufias arrjpCiai : cf. Rom. xiv. 4 arjjKei 7 rnTtrer 
<TTa6ria‘€Tai Se* bwarei yap 6 Kvpios crrrjtTat avrov. A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. hi. 20 bk bwapivco . . . Troirjcrai . . . 
avT^ ri bo^a, <rTr)piC(o is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i. II ; and Thess.). bvvapai, bvmros, bvvaTi(o of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. 1 1 St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was1;o confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

KttTcl rh €uayyi\i 6 v jjtou ; Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. h. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 Kara to eiayyeXtov. On^ salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it. To expound this would especially lead to the ‘establishment' 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

Kttl TO Ki^puy/ia ’iTjaoO Xpiorou. The words Krjpvypa, Krjpva(r€ip 
occur throughout St. Paul's Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 8; i Cor. i. 21, 23; ii. 4; 2 Cor. i. 19; 
iv. 6; xi. 4; Gal. ii. 2, &c.) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘ about Christ' ; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul's life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies, 

xarA diroKdXu+ii' (luanripiou k.t.X. Cf, i Cor. ii. 6, 7, lo 
bi XdKoviAtp ip rots riKtiois . , . Qtov a-o^iau ip fiV(TTrjpl(pj tffp dfroicfiepvp*- 
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(Ji€vriv^ fjv TTpo&pKTtv 6 nph rSip atavoDV . , . rjpiv a7r€K(i\v^fr€P 6 Qehs 
rov Up€vpaTOf, Eph. iii. 3, 5, 6 ; Tit. i. 2, 3 ; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. qi ; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of ttfe argument of chaps, ix-xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are- to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed : and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Rcwnans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by #ie Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the fofce and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage koto, aTroKdXvyj/ip down to yptapia-BcvTos goes not with 
crrrjpi^ai but with Krfpvypa. 'The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ' mystery which had been hidden,' and explained 
God's purpose in the world. 

20. In this verse we should certainly read 8 id re ypatpatp irpo- 
(l>rjTtKS>p, The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
iPaP€pa> 6 (VTOs and yvapiadivToSy and all the words from 5 ta re ypa(l}S>p 
to the latter word should be taken together, els ndpra rd tBvK\ 
probably' goes with els vnaKo^v mVrewf and not with ypupitTBevros, 

Tc TTpo+TjTiKwK . . . yi^wpicrO^i'Tos. All the ideas in 

this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
run through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. i, 2), that the new method of salvation although 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
{paprvpovfiiPT) vno rov vofiov Ka\ rS>v rrpo^ijrwv Rom. iii. 2l), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps, ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all thesq are summed up in the phrase ^ict ypa<t)m 

7rpo<}>ririKmp, 

The same is true of the idea expressed by kgt imrayfip rov 
mtoviov eeov. The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 15 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening vv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, alcoviov ij of course suggested by alduvLois: 

cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
Kar imrttyrjv occurs I Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning ; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
I Tim. I I ; Tit. i. 3. 

We find the phrase cU vnaKorfv Tricrrccof in Rom. i, 5* As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of vnaKof) and viraKovo) is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase els Travra ra t 6 vr} yvcopiorOepros hardly requires 
illustrating ; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on liie explanation of Ktjpvy^a^ four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon — the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

jjkSj'w cfo<|)w ©€w: a somewhat similar expression may be found 
in I Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, tro(^w 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle — God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks ; the ‘Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise (5) ^d 6 os ttXovtov Ka\ <TO(^las kcu yvoxjews Qeov xi. 33) J even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depth*s of His wisdom. 

27. w K.T.X. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit or if we could read 
avT(p with P. 31, 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins' translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how m came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Nor is it inexplicable. The Apostle's mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise « ^ Sofa k.t.X. (Gal. i. 15 ; 2 Tim. iv. 18 ; 
Heb. xiii. 21). 

2. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading w, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words hd *1. X. to be taken? 
and what does w refer to ? 

(i) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that w refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words bid T. X. He had intended to 
finish Ho the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory,' 
as in Jude 25 0€W oruir^pi bid *1. X. rov Kvpiov 17/iwi/, fidfa, 
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pi€ya\<o(Tvvr)y k.tX, but the words *lr](rov Xpiarov remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to pimjihe glory. This is the 
only possible construction if © be read, but it can hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on a priori 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him who 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
to to e#to. This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in i Pet. iv. ii, and perhaps in Heb. 
xiii. 21. But then 8 ia T. X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with crof^w would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insufferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit to. We have however the alternative of* supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul's secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 1 2. 

(Is Toxfs alwvas should be read with B C L, Hard., Chrys. Cyr. Theodrt. 
Twv aidfvfuv was added in NADEP, Vulg. Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of i Tim. i. 17 . 

The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith ; its sphere, all the nations of the earth ; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated — all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
vv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore to the Epistle at its dose its 
former serene loftiness,' the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. ii), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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xxxiv. 
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Justin Martyr, p. Ixxxiii. 

Juvenal, p. lii. 

Kautzsch, Dr. E., pp. 72; 307. 

Kelly, W., p. cvii. 

Kennedy, Dr, B. H., p. 233. 

Kenyon, Dr. F. G., p. 234. 

Klopper, Dr. A., p. 62. 

Knowling, R. J,, p. Ixxxix. 

I^aodicea, p, xvi. 
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ix. 17; pp. Ixvi; 273. 
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and Grace, pp. 166 ff. ; 176 ff. ; 
187 ff. 

Libertini^ pp. xix ; xxviii. 

Liddon, Dr. H. P., p. cviii and passim. 


Life, Idea of, vi. 8 ; vii. 9 ; viii. 6 ; 
X. 5 ; xii. I. 

Lightfoot. Bp., pp. Ixxxix; xcv and 
pdssimi 

Lipsius, Dr. R. A., p. cix and passim. 
Literary History of Epistle to the 
Romans, p. Ixxiv. 

Locke, John, p. cv. 

Loman, A. D., p. Ixxxvi. 

Love, pp. 373 ff. ; 376 f. 

Lucius, xvi. 21. 

Luther, Martin, pp. chi ; 42 ; 151, 
Lyons, p. xvi. 

Maccabees, The, p. xix. 

Mangold, Dr. pp. xxxii ; xciii ; 
399; 417- 

Manuscripts, p. Ixiii f. 

Marcion, pp. Ixxxiii ; xc ; xcvi ; 28 ; 
55; 83; 179; 180; 190; 226; 
339 ; 366 ; 384- 
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Marriage, Law of, p. 170 ff. 

Martial, p. lii. 

Martyrologium Hieronymianum^ p. 

XXX. '*■ 

Mary (Miriam), pp. xxxiv ; xxxv. 
Mayor, Dr. J. B., p. Ixxvii. 
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33° ff- 
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207 ; 287 f. ; 296 ; 336 f. ; 379 f. 
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pp. 281 f.; 287!.; 296; 306; 336. 
Meyer, Dr, H. A. W., p. cvi and 
passim, 

Michelsen, J. H. A., p. Ixxxviii. 
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Mithras, p. xviii. 

Mosqumsis^ Codex^ p. Ixv. 

Moule, H. C, G., p. cviii, 

Naasseni, p. Ixxxii. 

Naber, S. A., p. Ixxxvi, ^ • 
Narcissus, xvi. 1 1 ; p. xxxiv f. 
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Nereus, xvi. 5. 
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Character of his reign, p. xv. 

Law and Police under him, p. xvi. 
Neutral Text, p. Ixxi, 
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Works, pp. 57; 102; 275 ff. 
Wrath of God, pp. 47 ; X17. 

Zahn, Dr. Theodor, p. Ixxxv. 
Ziegler, L., p. Ixvi. 


II. Latin Words. 


angustia^ p. 57. 
caritaSy pp. 124; 375. 
definituSs p. 8. 
deputatuSf p. 222, 
destinatus^ p. 8. 
dilectiOf pp. 124; 375. 


iuguJatio^ p. 222. 
mortifaari^ p. 222. 

pp. 58 ; 124. 
perpeirOi p. 58. 
pressura^ pp. 57; 124. 
victimaf p. 222. 


ih. Greek Words. 


[This is an Index to the Notes and not a Concordance ; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustrate a particular usage, references are given to 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, Notes on Epistles of St. Paul 
from unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Bibelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
burg, 1895). Some especially of the notes on words in the former work 
attain to classical value (07000? and d'lKaios, avaKctpaXaiovaSat, b^diviov), and 
the latter brings to bear much new illustrative matter from the Flinders Petrie 
and other papyri and from inscriptions. In some instances the new material 
adduced has led to a confirmation, while in others it might have led to a 
modification of the views expressed in the Commentary. We cannot however 
include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in regard to 
biKaiQvv and ifaraA.Aacro'ctv, Bp. Lightfoot^s view of binaiow in particular 
seems to us less fully worked out than was usual with him.] 


’A/ 9 i 3 a, viii. 15. 
x. 7. 

dya 06 s, v, 7 (*Lft.) ; rd dya 06 y, xiii. 

4 ; xiv. 16 ; xv. 2. 
dyaBuavvfjf xv. 14. 
dyanas'f xiii. 8, 9. 

dydirrjf V. 5, 8; xii. 9; xiii. 10; 
XV. 30 ; pp. 374 ff. : cf. Deissmann, 
p. 80 f. 

dyytKos, viii. 38. 
dytair/iiSj, vi. 19. 

dytoy, i. 7 ; xi. 16; xii. i, 13 ; xvi. 2, 
14. 


dyiworvyijf i. 4. 
dyvoHV, X. 3 ; xi. 25. 
dypU\aios, xi. 1 7. 

d 5 «A</)ds, X. I : cf. Deissmann, p. 82 f. 

dStwo, i. 18, 29; iii. 5, 

dBSteiixoSf i. 28. 

dSvmTos, viii. 3. 

dtdioSf i. 20. 

af^a, iii. 25 ; pp. 91 f, 119. 
aldfVf xii. 2 . 
d/fa0op(Tta, vi. 19. 
d/eori, X. l6. 
dKpoarris, ii, 13. 
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Sjtpo^vffTia, ii. 37. 

^.X-fjOua, i. 25 ; iii. 6. 
d\ 7 ] 9 ifjs, iii. 4. 
aWcL \^yco, X. 18, 19. 
dXkdcaeiv li/, i, 23. 
dWdrpioi, XY. 20. 
dfM, iii. 12. 

dpxxpTdvtiVj V. 12, 13; vi. 15 ; p. 144. 

d/MxpTTjiJiaf iii. 25. 

dfiapTia, iii. 25 ; v. 13; p. 143 f. 

V. 12 ; vi. 6, 7, 10 ; vii. 8. 
dp.€TaixiKr)TO?j xi. 29. 

dpa^cuvew, X. 6. 
dvdyfiVt X. 6, 
dvaC^v, vii. 9. 
dvd$€fxa, ix. 3. 
dvaKalvmis, xii. 2. 

dvaKtcpahaiovaBaif xiii. 9 : cf. Lft. 

NoUSy p. 321 f. 
dvaXoyta^ xii. 6. 
dvafroKoyrirdsy i. 20 ; ii. i . 
dvdarafftf, i. 4 ; p. 18. 
dv€^€pfvvr}TOSy xi. 33. 
dvOpa^y xii. 20. 
dvOpdjmvov Xiyooy vi. 19. 
dvOpotjzos, ix. 20. 
d HorWy vii. 22. 

6 vaXmdSy vi. 6 ; pp. 1 72, 174. 
avofiiay vi. 19. 
dvox'^y ii. 4. 
dvranddopay xi. 9. 
dvTirdfffffaOaiy xiii. 2 . 
dwird/cpiToSy xii. 9. 
d^ios . , . npos, viii. 18. 
d^imy xvi. 2. 

diTapxVy viii. 23 ; xi. 16 ; xvi. 5. 

^ 9 * 

dmcrrla, dmartiVy iii. 3. 
dvXdTjjs, xii. 8. 

dirdj i. 20; dvd pipovs, xv. 1 5. 
diro^okfly xi. 14. 
dnoOviiuicfiVy vi. 7, 10. 
diro«aA.virTCO’0ai, i. 18, 
dvoKd\\nf/iSy viii. 19. 
diroKapahoKia, viii. 19. 
dnokap^dvHVf i. 27. 
dwoKvTpwTiSy iii. 24; cf. Lft. ad loc. 
and p, 316. 

dTToo-ToAos, i. I ; xvi. 7 ; p. 18. 
dvoTi$€c$(Uy xiii. 12. 
djTOToXpdvy X. 20. 

dir(uAcia, ix. 22. 

dpa dtvy V. 18 ; vii. 25 ; ix. 16, i8. 

dpkOKUVy XV. 1 . 

dpxiiy viii. 38. 
dai^nay i. 18. 
dffcjSi^s, iv. 5. 


dfftXyuay xiii. 13. 
doBhiiaj vi. 19; viii. 26. 

daBfPfip, i, 

daBfyiiSy v, 6 . 

‘Affia, xvi. 5. 
dairopbos, i. 31 (v. 1.), 
dcrdveros, i. 31. 
dripd^icBaiy i. 24. 
auT(is, i. 24 ; ix. 3 ; xv. 1 4. 
avTov (emphatic), iii. 24. 

[ovToC, i. 24.] 
d(popi(€iv, i. I ; p. 18/' 
dipopprjy vii. 8. 

’Axafa, xvi. 5 (v. 1.). 
dxp^iovffBat, iii. 12. 

BdaX, xi. 4. 
l 3 dBoiy viii. 39 ; xi. 33. 

^aTtri^icBai els, vi. 3. 

^dp^apoSy i. 14. 

l^affiKeia rov &eov, xiv. 17. 

^aaiXeveiVy v. 14, 17 ; vi. 12. 

^acrd^eiv, XV. i. 

^beXvaaeaBaiy ii. 22. 

/ 3 ^/ia, xiv. 10. 

^KaccprjpetaBaiy xiv. iG. 

^ovXrjpay ix. 19. 

[^ovkopaiy p. 182.] 

^puais, xiv. 17. 

yeyevrjcrBai, xv. 8. 
yeyovoy ii. 25 ; xvi. 7. 
yevonoy pij, iii. 4; xi. I, M. 
y'lveaBai, i. 3 ; iii. 4, 
ytvwaKeiv, ii. 2 ; vi. 6 ; vii. 7, 1 5 
[viii. 29]. 

yvStCiSy XV. 14. 
yytuQrdv, T( 5 , i. 19. 
ypdppQj vii, 6. 

ypa(l>rjy i. 2 ; p. 18 ; cf. Deissmann 
p. 109. 

di, iii. 22 ; ix. 30 ; xi. 13, 
beiy viii. 26. 

6td, i. 8; ii. 27; iii. 25, 29; iv. II 
35; xiv. 20; p. 1 19. 
iavTOv, xiv. 14. 

Sta^/cjy, ix. 4. 
diaitoveiVy xv. 25. 
hiaKovia, xii. 7. 
diaKovoSf xv. 8 ; xvi. 1. 
biaKpLvecfBaiy iv, 20 ; xiv. 23. 

SiaKpiffis, xiv. I. 
biaXoyiapos, i. 21 ; xiv. i. 

ZtacroXiiy x. 12. 
dta<l>epovTa, rd, ii. i8 [«s=Lft.]. 
dtdacTfcaXia, xv, 4. 
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5t5axT7, vi. J7 ; xvi. 17. 
v. 12. 

diKaioKpiffldf ii. 5. ^ 

biKaios, i. 17; iii. 26; v. 7 2^1. 

Sitcaioffwi], pp. 28 fF., 392. 
diKaioavvrj heoO di/c. rov 0€ou), i. 

17 15, 2 ly 25 ; X. 3 ; p. 34 ff. 

dimiovVf SimioOffOaif ii. 13 ; iii. 4, 20, 
26, 28 ; iv. 5 ; vi. 7 ; viii. 30 ; 
pp. 30 f. (otherwise Lft. ; see how- 
ever his remarks on d^iovv, Notes, 
p.105).^ • 

himicupa^ i. 32; v. 16, 18; viii. 4; 

p. 31 (cf. Lft. p. 292). 
diKaiojffi^, iv. 25; V. 18; pp. 31, 
147 ff. , 

5i6, xiii. 5 ; xv. 22. 
di 6 rt, i. 19 ; iii. 20. 
dixocrraaiatj xvi. 17. 
biwKdVy ix. 30; xii. 14. 

^oKip.d(iiv, i. 28; ii. 18 ; xii. 2. 
doKiprij V, 4. 

5 ( 5 £a, i. 23 ; iii. 23 ; v. 2 ; vi. 4 ; viii. 

18, 21 ; ix. 4; XV. 7; xvi. 27. 
So^afo;, i. 21 ; viii. 30 ; xi. 13 ; xv. 9. 
SouXci'a, viii. 15, 21, * 

SovAos, i. I ; p. l8. 

Bvvapiiy i. 4, 16 ; viii. 38. 

^vvacBaif xvi. 25, 

SvvaTctVy xiv. 4. 
dvvardfj xii. 18, 
xv. 5. 

dwpfdf V. 1 5. 


kyKoXtiVy viii. 33, 
lyKivrpiiVj xi. 1 7. 
lyic 6 -nT(iv, XV. 22. 

l5oA»ov(r(iv, iii. 13, 
eevrjyi. 5; ii. 14; ix. 30. 

€Ly€y V. 6 (v. 1.) ; [iii. 30]. 

tl/cdjv, viii, 29, 

eiTTfp, iii. 30. 

ftvoiSy i. 10 ; xi. 14. 

dprfvrjy i, 7; v. i; viii. 6; xiv. 17; 

XV. 13, 33 ; xvi. 20 ; p. 18. 

€h, ii. 26; iv. 3; viii. 18; xi. 36; 

XV. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 
€(? t6 with inf, i. ii, 20 (otherwise 
Lft.); iv. II, 16, 18. 
tlsy (5, V. 15, 17 ; ix. 10. 
duipx^CFBaiy xi. 25. 

Itf, ii. 8 (cf. Lft.); iii. 26, 30 (cf 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; xi. 36; xii. i8. 
ifcbiKosy xiii. 4. 
l/fci, ix. 26. 
iKKKatf, xi. 17. 


k/e/cXrjaia, xvi. 5, 16; p. 15. 

€Kte\iu€iVy xvi. 17. 

€k\€kt 6 s, viii. 33; xvi. 13 ; p. 4. 
€H\oyTiy xi. 7, 28. 

Kar* A0777V, ix. 1 1 ; xi. 5 ; 

^ p. 250. 
tKmiTTuVy ix. 6. 
lKXVV€lVy v. 5. 
kkdaacovy ix. 12. 
lAcav, ix. 15 ; xii. 8. 

(KevOepia, viii. 21, 

'*E\\r]Vy i. 14. 

(KKoyuaBai {kWoydodai), v, 13, 
cAtt/j, v. 4; viii. 24; xii. 12 ; xv. 4, 

13. 

kvy i. 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 23 ; xi. 
2, 25 ; XV. 6 : cf Deissmann, p. 
1 15 ff. 

€v Kvpiqfy xvi. 13. 
tv Kvpiqf ’lijaov, xiv. 14. 
tv Xpiar^y ix. I ; xvi. 7. 
tv Xpiar^ 'Irjffovy iii. 24 ; vi. ii. 
tv aapfciy viii. 9. 

Iv nvtdpaTiy viii. 9. 
tv $y viii. 3. 

tvdtifcvvadai y ii. 15; ix, 17, 22. 
tv 5 €i£is, iii. 25, 26. 
tvdvvapovaOat, iv. 20. 

^oiKtiVy vii. 17 ; viii. ii. 
tvroKiiy vii. 8. 

tvrvyxdvtivy xi. 2 ; cf Deissmann, 
p. n_ 7 f. 

k^airardVy vii. II, 
k^tytlptiVy ix. 17. 
k^opioKoytTadaiy xiv. ii. 
cfoi/dta, ix. 21 ; xiii. i. 
lirayytXiay iv. 13 ; ix. 4, 8; p. 1 8 
(cf Lft. on iv. 21). 
ttraivosy ii. 29. 
kiraiaxd^'^^Baiy i. 16. 
tvavapipvrjaKtiv y xv. 15, 
trravairavtdBaiy ii. 17. 

Iv€t, iii. 6. 

Iiri, i. 9, II ; iv. 18 ; v. 2 ; viii. 20. 

€(/)’ y , V. 1 2. 

tiriyvuaiSj i. 28 ; iii. 20 ; x. 2. 
tmOvfjifiVy imBvpia, vii. 7 ; p. 375. 
kiriKaXtiaBaiyX, 12, 13, 14. 
kvtjxivHVy xi. 22. 

kitiiroBtivy i. II. 

kirmoBiay xv. 23. 
kmarjfioSy xvi. 7. 
kmrtKttVj xv, 28. 
km<l>kp€iVy iii. 5. 
kirovofji 6 ,(t(T 0 aiy ii. 17. 
ipyovy rb tpyoVy ii. 15; xiii. 3; xiv* 
20 ; p. 102. 
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ip€Tv — 

ipm ovVy ix. 19 ; xi. 19. 
ri kpovptVf iii. 5. 

ri ovy kpovpeVf iv. i ; vi. i ; vii. 
7 ; viii. 31 ; ix. 14. 
kpiOfia, ii. 8. 
laBtfiv, xiv. 2, 3, 6, 
iTipoSf vii. 23. 
tTij iii. 7 ; V. 6; ix. 19. 

x. 15; p. 5f. 

fvaYtkkiWj i. I ; X. 16 ; xi. 28 ; p, 18. 
(vaYffXiSv fiov, ii, 16; xvi. 25. 
evapearoSf xii. I. 
fuSoKeo', XV. 26 f. 
iv^oKiay Xp I. 

evkoyuVf xii. 14. 

€uAo7»;t<5s, i. 25 ; ix. 5 ; p. 236: cf. 
Lft., p. 310. 

evkoyia, xv. 29; xvi. 18. 
evo^ovaOatj i. 10 (s=Lft). 
evpiffKeiv, iv. I (v. 1 . j on the reading 
see also Lft.). 
fvX^aOai, ix. 3. 

<<pdva^f vi. 10. 

k(f> y, V. 12 . 

6xe«v. i. 28; iv. 2; V. I, 2 ( = Lft.). 
kX^poSf p. 1 29 f. 

xii. II. 

^‘^Xoy, X. 2. 

irjVf vii. 9 (cf. Lft.) ; x. 5 ; xii. i ; 
xiv. 9. 

Can?, viii. 6 ; xi. 15. 

(woTToiiiy, iv. 17. 

ijj iii. 29 ; xi. 2. 

fj dyvo€iT€, vi. 3 ; vii. I . 
ij Kai, ii. 15. 
ijToi . . . i?, vi. 16. 
i. 10 ; xiii. 1 1. 

'HAftay, xi. 2. 
fjfikpa, ii. 5. 

^TTi?/za, xi. 12. 

edvaros, v, v. 12, 21 ; vi. 3, 4 
( = Lft.) ; vii. 24. 

BavarovaOat, vii. 4. 

^€t^T7;s, i. 20. 

6 k\uVf vii. 15 ; ix. 16. 

OkKr/pay r 6 , i. 10; ii. 18 ; xii. 2. 
Ofixiktov, XV. 20. 

0€oy, p. 237. 

©coy irarripf i. 7 ; p. i8. 

OfOffTvyijs, i. 30 (cf. Lft.). 

B^lpa, xi. 9. 

Okiij/is, ii. 9 ; V. 3 ; viii. 35 ; xii. 12. 


ii. 8. 

Bvata, xii. i. 

tSzoy viii 33 ; X. 3 : see however 
Deissmann, p. 1 20 f, 
ifpoavkuv, ii. 22. 

Upovpyeiv, xv. 1 6. 

'Upovffakrffiy XV. 19. 

’I;;<roCy Xptaro^f i. I ; pp. 3 f, 83 f, 
i6of 

Ifcavds, XV. 23 (v. 1 .). ■ 
ikaarripiovj iii, 25; pp. 92, I30: 
comp, Lft. and Deissmann, p, 121 ff. 

^IWvpiKuv, XV. 19. 

tua, v. 20; xi. II, 
ios, iii. 1 3. , 

’lorSmoy, ii. 17, 29; p. 229. 

’ItrpaijA, ix. 6. 

’I(rpo7?AtT7?y, ix. 4 ; p. 64. 
iardvai, iii. 31 ; xiv. 4. 

KaBrjKovraf rd, i. 28. 

KaBicTTQvaij v. 19. 

KaBut viii. 26. 

Kadopdv, i. 20. 

Kaipds, iii. 26 ; xii. ii (v. 1.); xiii. n. 
Hard KaipoVt Hard rbv Kaipdv, v. 
6 ; ix. 9. 

KaKia, i. 29. 
icaKorjBua, i. 29. 

KaXeiv^ iv. 17; viii. 30 ; ix. 7. 

KaXwSf xi. 20. 

KapTtta, i. 21. 

KapTTO(popHv, vii. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 
Kara, ii. 5 ; viii. 27 ; xi. 28 ; xv. 5. 
KaB' (h, xii. 5. 

Kar oIkov, xvi. 5. 

KardyHv, x. 6. 

KaraiaxdvHv , v. 5 ; ix. 33. 
icaraKavxdcfBai, xi. 18. 

KaraKpipa, viii. l. 

KaraKpivfiv, viii. 3. 

KaraXaKos, i. 30. 

KaraXappdvHV, ix. 30. 

KaraXXayf], v. II ; xi. 15. 
/caraXXdaactVf v. lo. 

KardXvHv, xiv, 20. 

KaravoHV, iv. 19. 

Kardvv^ii, xi. 8. 

narapyuv, iii. 3, 31 ; vi, 6 ; vii. 2, 6. 
Karapri^iiv, ix. 22, 
naracppovHV, ii. 4. 

KarivavTi, iv. 17* 

Karcpyd^caBai, ii. 9 ; vii. 15. 

Karix^iv, Karix^aBat, i, 18 (otherwise 
Lft.) ; vii. 6. 

KaTTjyopftv, ii. 15. 
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Harrjx^tv, il i8. 

HavxaffOaiy v. 3, il. 

Kavxa<rai, ii. 17. 

Havxntmj iv. 2. J ^ 

mvxv<^i^, V. 3 ; XV. 17. 

K€7Xp€a/, xvi. I. 

Krfpvyuay xvL 25. 

KTjpijaffdv, X. 14, 15. 

mudvuoSf viil. 35. 

«\(£5oj, xi. 16. 

H\T}pov 6 /j,oSy iv. .13, 14; viii. 17. 

KX^ffis, xi. 29. • 

K\ 7 ]T 6 sy i. I, 6, 7 ; viii. 28 ; p. 18. 

kXtjt^ Ayia, p. 1 2 f, 

K\ifxa, XV. 23. 

Koikla, xvi. 18. ^ 

/coiv<5s, xiv. 14. 

KoivojvfiUy xii. 13 ; xv. 27. 

Koivooviay XV. 26, 
hoIttjj xiii, 1 3, 

KoiTrjv 

tconiaVy xvi. 6. 

KliupLo^y <5, iii. 6 ; v. 12. 

KpivHVy KpiveaOaiy iii. 4 ; xiv. 5, 13. 
KriaiSy i. 20; viii. 19, 21, 39. 

KvnXcp, XV. 19. • 

Kvpifv€iv, vi. 9. 

Kv/)io?, i. 4, 7 ; X. 12, 13 ; xii. 11 ; 

xiv. 8 ; XV. 6 ; p. 18. 

Kwfiosy xiv. 14. 

\a\uv, iii. 19, 

Xaosy xi. I. 

Xarpelaj ix. 4; xii. I, 

XaTp€V€iv, i. 9. 

Xo-xava, xix. 2. 

XtyeiVy iii. IQ, 

d\A(i Ae7(V, X. 18, I9. 

Xiyoj ovvy xi. l , 11. 

Xtiixjxay xi. 5. 

XfiTovpyftVy p, 20 : cf. Deissmann, 
P- '37f- ... , 

XuTovpyos, xiii. o; xv. lO. 

Xoyta rdy iii. 2. 

Xoyi(€a$aty viii. 18 ; xiv. 14. 

XoyiCfaOai els, ii. 26 ; iv. 3. 
XoyiKos, xii. l. 

Xoyta ix 6 s, ii. 15. 

Xoyos, iii. 4 ; ix. 6. 

Xvnfiadaiy xiv, 15. 

Xvmj, ix, 2. 

fjLaHopios, iv. 7> S ; xiv. 2 2, 
ptaKapia ix 6 sy iv. 6. 
fjuiHpoOvpiay ii. 4. 

Mapia (Maptdfi), xvi. 6 (v. 1.). 
puxprvpetVy iii. 21; x. a. 


fxaraidTrjs, viii. 20. 

ptaratovaOaiy i. 21. 

/Mxatpay viii. 35. 
fid^cuvy ix. 12. 
ixiXXeiVy viii. 18. 
pLiXXojVy 6 y V. 14. 
pivy X. I. 

p\v ovVy xi. 13 ; p. 324. 
pevovvy^y ix. 20; x. 18. 
pheiVy ix. II. 
pear 6 s, i. 29 ; xv. 14. 
perabihovaiy xii. 8. 
perapoptpovaOai, xii. 2. 

peraj^v AXXrjXwy, ii. 15. 
prj, ii. 14; iii. 5; iv. 19; ix. 14; 
X. 19. 

/x:9 7€VoiTo, iii. 4; ix. 14; xi. i, 

11. 

p-qacoy ix. II. 
pveia, xii. 13 (v. 1.). 
p 6 voSy xvi. 26. 
p 6 p(pojais, ii. 20. 
pvar^piov, xi. 25; xvi. 25. 

v€Kp 6 s, i. 4 (cf. Lft.) ; viii. 10 ; xi. 15. 

ifc viKpwVy vi. 13 (cf. Lft.). 
vrjTTtos, ii. 20. 
vimvy iii. 4; xii. 21. 
vopoOeaia, ix. 4. 

voposy metaphorical use of, iii. 27 ; vii. 

21, 23 ; viii. 2 ; x. 31. 
j'opos (sine artic.), ii. 12, 13, 14, 25 , 
iii. 31 (cf. Lft.) ; iv. 13 ; v. 13 ; 
vii. 1 ; ix. 31 ; x. 4. 

v 6 pos, 6 , ii. 13, 14; iii. 19 ; vii. 2, 

12. 

vovs, i. 2S ; vii. 23 ; xii. 2. 
vvvi, iii. 21. 

oUrjyoSy ii. 19. 

otiapevy ii. 2 ; viii. 22, 28, 

olKoSoprjy xiv. 19. 

olKT€tp€lVy ix. 15. 

ol/CTlppoS, xii. I. 
oToSy ix. 6. 
oKvrjpvs, xii. II. 
oAoy, viii. 36. 
dpoOvpadoi', XV. 6. 
dpoiojpa, vi. 5 ; viii. 3, 
opoXoyHVy ix. 9. 

6veiZiap6sy xv. 3. 
ovopoy i. 5 ; p. 18. 
hvopd^eiVy XV. 20. 
orrXoVy vi. 1 3. 
dirws dv, iii. 4. 

opy^y il opyj, i. 18; ii. 5, 8; iii. 5; 
xii. 19 ; xiii. 4. 
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dplCfiv, i. 4. 

5 s y€f viii. 32. 

Bffris, i. 25, 32 ; ii. 15 ; vi. 2 ; ix. 4. 
on, viii. 21, 27, 29 ; ix. 2, 
ov iv. 8. 

ov fjtovov Si, viii. 23; ix. 10. 
o{/ rrdvToos, iii. 9. 

oZy, ii. 21 ; iii. 28 (v. 1.) ; x. 14; xii. 
I ; p. 294. 

ofuKeiv, xiii. 8 ; xv. i. 
dif/djvioy, vi. 23 : cf. Lft. and Deiss- 
mann, p. 145 f. 

TrdOrjua, vii, 5. 

TraiSevT^s, ii. 20. 
iraXcuds dv&pojnotj vi. 6. 

TtdvTW, iii. 9. 

Ttapd, i. 25. 

irap’ iavTois, xii. 16. 
iv. 15. 

TTapaSiS6vai, i. 24; iv. 25; vi. 17. 
vapa(ijXovy, x. 19 ; xi. ii, 
irapaxiiffOatf vii. 1 8, 21. 

TTapaKorjy v. 19. 

irapdnToofjLaj v. 1 5 ; xi. 1 1 (cf. Lft. on 
V. 20 ). 

TTap6.K\r}(TiS, XV. 5. 
iTap€i(J€pxicr6ai, v. 20. 
irapccris, iii. 25* 

TrapiffTctyat, irapiardyeiv, vi, 13 ; xii. I. 
Ttapovaia, pp. 379 f. 

Tras, ix. 5 ; x. 16; xi. 26, 32. 
iroTi7p, 7 * vi. 4 ; viii. 15 ; cf. xv. 6 . 
vaTTjp (« patriarch), ix. 5, 10; xi. 28 ; 
xv. 8. 

iriiroiOa, ii. 19. 

V€pl dpapnay, viii. 3. 
ireptnarciy, xiii. 13, 
iTcpiaaeia, v. 17, 
vepiaaos, iii. i, 
vepiropi}, ii. 29 j XV. 8. 

TrrjKos, iv. 21. 
iriKpia, iii. 14, 
moTTjs, xi. 17. 
viiTTCiy, xi. II, 22 ; xiv. 4. 
marevdyf maTeveaffcu, iii. 2 ; x. lo ; 
xiv. 2. 

ni<TTt9, iii. 22 ; pp. 31 ff. 

mariSyi}, i. 8, 17; iii. 3. 25; iv. 
20; v. 2 ; X. 8 , 17 ; xii. 6 ; 
xiv. I. 

itidTis *lr)aov Xpiffrov, iii. 22. 
cis iridTiv, i. 1 7, 

Ik TtiffTtm, i. 17 ; iii, 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; ix. 30, 32; X.6 ; xiv. 23. 
irXacr/ia, ix. 20. 

9 rX€ovd(c(v, V. 20. 


7 Tk€ 0 V€^ia, i. 29. 

■n\ijpovy, XV, 19. 

TrXrjpotpopiLV, irKr/pocpopiTaBat, iv, 21 ; 

xiv. 5 ;^'xv. 13 (v.l.). 
irXrjpctipa, xi. 12, 25 ; xv. 29. 

TrAovTcry, X. 12 . 

trAooTos, ix. 23 ; xi. 12. 

7 ry€vfia, viii. 9, 10, ii ; xii. II ; xv. 30. 
Uvevpa ‘'Ayiov, v. 5 ; ix. i ; xiv. 

17 ; XV. 13, 16, 19. 
nyevpa ®€ov, viii. 9, 14. 

Ttyivpa XpKTTov, riii. 9, 

•nvevfia dyicuavvijs, i. 4. 
irvfvfxa SovXuas, viii. 1 5. 

TTVtvpui Karavv^iOJS, xi. 8. 

•nvivpa vloOtarias, viii. 15. 

Iv irvev party kv rS Truevpari, i, 9 ; 

ii. 29 ; viii. 9 ; ix. i. 
KaraTTVidpay i. 4; viii. 4, 5. 
vyevpariKos, i. li ; v. 14; vii. 14; 

xv. 27. 

TTOtetVy i. 32. 

iroXXoiy olyV. 15. 

TToXXdy rdy XV. 23 . 

iTovrjpiay i. 29. 
iropveia, i. i9 (v. 1.). 

TTpoyiywcTKciVy viii. 29 ; xi. 2. 
irpoypd(f>fiy, xv. 4. 
wpoSidSyaty xi. 35. 

■npofiprjKivaiy ix. 29. 

TrpofvayyiXX€(T 9 ai, i. 2. 

TTpoiroipd^uVy ix. 23. 
trpoix^cBaty iii. 9. 
irporjyuaOaiy xii. 10. 
trpSBiaiSy viii. 28 ; ix. ii ; p. 250, 
wpdBvpoSy i. 15. 

TTpotaTaaBaiy xii. 8. 
npoKorrretVy xiii. 12 . 

‘irpovoeto’^at, xii. 17. 
irpoopi^itVy viii. 29. 
vpoirdTOJpy iv. I. 
irporrip'nnVy xv. 24. 
irpdsy iii. 26 ; viii. 18. 

TTpotraycuyfjy v. 2. 

vpoaKapnpiiVy xii. I3. 

•np 6 (TKoppay ix. 32 ; xiv. 13 (v.l.). 
irpoffXapfidveaBaiy xiv. 1. 
irp 6 <TX'r]if/i 9 , xi. 15. 

TTpoardns, xvi. 2. 
irpocrtpopd, xv, 1 6. 

TTpotTOirroXrpf^iay ii. ii. 

irporiBeffBaty iii. 25 (otherwise Lft. ad 
loc,, cf. p. 318). 
irpo<l>rjr('iay xii. 6, 
irpoiprjTiKos, xvi. 26. 
irpwToVy i. 16 (v. 1.), 

TtpwTOSy X. 19. 
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vpaiT&Toitot, viii. 29. 
nraUtv, xi. ii. 
irTa>x< 5 s» xv. 26. 
vwpovVf xi. 7. 
ntupwatSj xi. 25. 

8, 17. 

/5tfa, xi. !6 ff. ; xv. 12 . 

6v6pi€Vof, d, xi. 26. 

i. 7, 

• 

aapKinSi, xv. 27. 
aapKivoSy vii. 14. 

aap^y iii. ao; vi. 19 ; ix. 8 ; xiii. 14; 
p. 181, 

€V aapKi^ T77 So-pKiy vii. 5 ; viii. 
3 > 9 - , 

Kara (rapKa^ i. 3 ; iv. i ; viii. 4, 
5; ix. 3, 5; p. 233 ff. 

XaravaSf xvi. ao ; p. 145. 
afPd^taOatf i. 25. 
arjptfiov, iv, 1 1 ; xv. 1 9. 
amvSaXoVf xi. 9 ; xiv. 1 3. 

(TKtvoSf ix. 21,22. 
ffKXrjpvveiVj ix. 1 8, • 

OKorruv, xvi. 17. 

^iravia, xv. 24, 28. 
ffirippat ix. 7. 
ffirovSi}, xii. 8, II. 

(TT€vox«pta, ii. 9. 
ar^Ktiv, xiv. 4. 
arrjpiCftVf i. 11 ; xvi. 25. 

(TTotx^ty, iv. I a (on rois crroix, see 

Lft.). 

avyywTjt, ix, 3; xvi. 7, 10, 21, 
ffvyK\€UiVf xi. 32. 

(TvyK\Tipov6fios, viii. 17. 
ovyKoivowSSf xi, 17. 
yvfifxapTvptiViii, 15; viii. 16; ix. i. 
0dfji/jiop(l)OSt viii. 29. 

cvpirapaKaXtiffOaif i. 12. 

<yu|iTr< 4 <rx<»*'> viii. 17, 

(rv/*4>vToj, vi, 5. 

0wayct}pl(€0$ai, xv. 30, 

0W(uxP^d\QjroSt xvi. 7. 
ffwavavadtaOat, xv. 32. 
0wavrt\apijBdv€a6aif viii. 26. 
owavdytaBatf xii. 16. 
awiWrjais, ii. 15 ; ix. i. 
aw€p'yciVt viii. 28. 
ffW€vtoK(iv, i. 32, 
aw$&irr(06at, vi. 4. 
avyiardvatf iii, 5 ; xvi. i. 
crwfwv, iii, ii. 
ffWTfXtiVf ix. a 8. 

(ntvrlpvHV^ ix. 28. 
avvTpi^uPf xvi. 20. 

G 


avvrpipjMf iii. 16. 

(rvva) 5 iv€iVf viii. 22. 
avffravpovaOai, vi. 6. 

xii. 2. 

0(payffy viii. 36. 
a<ppayi^€iv, xv. 28. 
aippayis, iv. II, 

aoj^HV, crajfc(T0ai, v. 9; viii. 24$ XL 
26 : cf. Lft. p. 288. 

(Tcjfiay vi. 6 ; vii. 4, 24 ; xii. i. 
^ajairraTpof, xvi. a I. 
aojTrjpia, i. 16 ; x. I ; xi. II. 

ramivd^, xii. 1 6. 

T€ ydp^ vii. 7. 

Tc/cvov, viii. 14, 17; ix, 8 (cf. Deiss- 
mann, p. 164). 

r^Kos ( -= end ), x. 4 ; ( ^ - toll), xiii. 7. 

Ti ipovpt€Vt iii* 5* 

Tt ovv; iii. 9 ; vi. 15; xi. 7. 
tI ovv epovjxfv ; iv. I ; vi. i ; vii. 

7 ; viii. 31 ; ix. 14, 30. 

&\\d ri \iy€t ; x. 8 ; xi. 4, 
rifx^, xii. 10. 

Ttv€s, iii. 3 ; xi. 17, 

Kar kpi, i. 15, 
roXfidv, v. 7. 

ToXfAfjpSTfpov^ XV. 15. 

T(5iros, xii. 19; xv. 23. 

Tov with infin., vi. 6 ; vii. 3. 

Tpairf^a, xi. 9. 
rpdx^Kos^ xvi. 4. 

Tviror, ▼. 14; vi. 17. 

v$piaTqs, 1. 30. 

vlodiaia, viii. 15, 

vi<5s (of Christ ; cf. Deissmann,p.i66 f.), 
i. 4; viii. 39; (of man), viii. 14. 
vpLinpoSf xi. 31. 
vnoKorff, i. 5 ; V. 19 j xvi. 19. 
v 7 raKov€iVf x. 16. 
viravSpoSf vii. a. 
vvdpx^iVf iv. 19. 
wir€pcvrv7x«i»'fiv, viii, 26, 

{nrtpix^iVf xiii, i. 
hrt(pii(pavQ^, i. 30, 
virtpvtKcivf viii. 37. 
vv(prr€pi0afvuVf v. 20. 
vn€p<ppovfTVf xii. 3. 
virdf iii. 9. 
inrdBiKos, iii. 19, 
vir 6 \fi/jiiJLaf ix. 37. 
virofiiv€iv^ xii. la. 
imofjiov^f V. 3. 

vvoTd0ff€iVf vnordafftaBcu, viii. ao ; x. 

3; xiii. I. 

WTtpuaBai, iii. 23. 
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viprjhStf xii. t6. 
v^potiixa, viii. 39. 

<palif€a6ai^ vii. 13. 
ipavipovaOai, iii. 2 1 ; xvi. 26. 

<pav\o^i ix. J I. 

<fytlS«(r$aiy viii. 32. 

^Gdvttv, ix. 31. 
ipi\adt\<pla, xii. 10. 

p. 374 f. 
tplKrjfta, xvi. 16. 
tpiKo^tvia, xii, 1 3. 

(pi\6<rTopy0Sf xii. 10. 

<pi\oTiii(t(T0aty xV. 20. 

^6pos, xiii. 6, 

<f>^TT€tVf iii. 19. 

ippovHVy viii. 5 ; xii. 16 ; xiv. 6 ; xv. 5. 
ippSvrjfJuit ^ii. 6. 

<pp6vi/jios, xt. 25 ; xii. 16. 
ipvKdaanv, ii. 26. 
ipvpafjuif ix. 21 ; xi. 16. 

(pvffis, ii. 14. 

xap<l,xiv. 17; XV. 13. 
xa/ut, i. 6 ; V. 2, 15 ; xi. 5, 6 : xii. 3 } 
XV. 15 ; xvi. 20; p. 18. 


xa/)is Kal ilp'qviji i. 7. 

xdpiapa, i. II ; vi. 23; xii 6; p. 

Xpcm, xii. 13. 

XpTjfMri^eiv, vii. 3. 

Xpripnriffii 6 sy xi. 4. 

XpTjffToKoyiay xvi. 18. 

XP>)or 6 T 7 ]Sf ii, 4; iii. 12 ; xi. 22. 
Xpi(TT<is 'Irjffovs, viii. 34 (v. 1.), 39 ; pp 
3f., 160 f. ^ ^ ^ . 

€v Xpi(jrw *Ij7aoO,<*'ii. 24; vi. II, 
iv Xpiarf, ix. I ; xvi. 7. 

tpfvSopaiy ix. I. 
if/€vSoiy i. 25. 
ip€V(rpay iii. 7, 
ip€V(Trr}^, iii. 4. 
ipvxn, ii. 9 ; xiii. i, 

cvvy o, ix. 5 ; p. 235. 
ws, ix. 32. 

ws dvy xv. 24, 
waavTw, viii. 26. 

wcTTe (with fhdic.), vU. 4 ; (with infin.), 
vii. 6 . 
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The following eminent Scholars have contributed, or are 
engaged upon, the Volumes named below : — 


Gen^si*. 
Exodus. 
Leviticus. • 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

John Skinnkr, D.D,, Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis, Westminster College, Cambridge. 

A. R. S. Kknnedy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

J. F. Stenning, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford; and the late 11. A. White, M.A., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 

G. Buchanan Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Mans- 

• field College, Oxford. \Ready, I2j. 

S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.I)., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxford. \^Readyy I2^. 


Joshua. 

Judges. 

Ruth. 

Samuel. 

Kings. 

Chronicles. 

Ezra and 

Nehemiah. 

Esther. 

Psalm’s. 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Song oS Songs 
& Lamentations. 


George Adam Smith, D.D., LI..D,, Professor of 
Hebrew, United Free Church College, Glasgow. 

George Moore, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Ri:ady, 12s, 

C. P. Fagnani, D.D., Associate Professor of Hebrew, 
Ugiion Theological Seminary, New York. 

II. P. Smith, D.D., Professor of Biblical History, 
Amherst College, Mass. [Ready, 12s, 

Francis Brown, ^D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Cognate Languages, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Edward L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

L. W. Batten, D.D., late Professor of Hebrew, P. E. 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, 

L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, 

Charles A. Briggs, D.D., Professor of Theological 
Encyclopaedics and Symbolics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

C. FI. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. [Ready, 12s, 

G. A. Barton, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, 
Bryn Maur College, Pa., U. S. A. 

C. A. Briggs, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, 


Isaiah. S. R. Driver, D.D,, and G. Buchanan Gray, D.D,, 

Oxford. 


Jeremiah. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., I,ady Margaret Professor of 

Divinity, and Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
Ezekiel* G. A. Cooke, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, and 

C. F. Burney, Litt.D., Fellow, and Lecturer in Flebrew, 
St. J-ohn’s College, Oxford. 

Daniel. JoitN P. Peters, D.D., late Professor of Hebrew, P. E. 

Divinity School, Philadelphia, now Rector of St. MichaePs 
Church, New York. 

Minor Prophets. W. R. Harper, LL.D., President of the University of 

Chi’parrr. rA— 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Synopsis of the 
Four Gospels. 

Matthew. 

Mark. 

Luke. 

Acts. 


Romans. 


Corinthians. 


Galatians. 

Ephesians and 
Colossians. 

Philippians and 
Philemon. 

Thessalonians. 

The Pastoral 

Epistles. 

Hebrews. 

James. 

Peter and Jude. 


The Johannine 
Epistles. 

Revelation. 


W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and Canon 6f ChVist Church, Oxford ; and 
W. C. Allen, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Willoughby C. Allen, M.A., Chaplain, Fellow, and 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

E. P. Gould, D.D., formerly Professor of New Testament 
Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 

S^Keady^ lOJ. 6r/. 

Alfred Plummer, D.D., late Master of University 
College, Durham. {^Rcady, \ 2 s., 

C. H. Turner, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; and H. N. Bate, M.A., late Fellow and Dean 
of Divinity in Magdalen College, Oxford, now Vicar of 
St. Stephen's, Hampstead, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. 

WiLiJAM Sanday, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; and 
the Rev. A. C. Headlam, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. ,, \^Rcady^\ 2 s, 

The Right Rev. Arch. Robertson, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Exeter; and R. J. Knowling, D.D., Professor of 
Theology, Durham. 

Ernest D. Burton, A.B., Professor of New Testament 
Literature, University of Chicago. 

T. K. Abbott, B.D.,D.Lit., formerly Professor of Biblical 
Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. {^Ready^ ioj . (id. 

Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

\_Ready^ 8s. 6d. 

By James E. Frame, M.A., Professor of Biblical 
Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Walter Lock, D.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of 
Exegesis, Oxford, 

A. Nairne, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. 

James H. Ropes, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism in Harvard University. 

Charles Bigg, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

^Readyy loj. 6d. 

A. E. Brooke, Fellow, and Divinity Lecturer, King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Robert H. Charles, D.D., Professor of Biblical Greek 
in the University of Dublin. 


Oi/iCf' engagements will be announced shortly. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 

London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 
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Publications of 

T. & T. CLARK, 

38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

Abbott (% K., B.D., D.Lit.) — Ephesians and Colossians. ( Inter - 

naiional Critical Gomrn%niair^.) Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Adams (Prof. John. B.Sc.) — P rimer on Teaching, with special 

reference to Sund^ School Work. 6d. 

Adamsoh (&ev. R. M., M.A.) — The Christian Doctrine of Lord’s 

SuPTEE. Imperial 16mo (8 x 6), 48. 6d. net. 

Adamson (T., B.I).)— The Spirit of Power. 2nd Ed., fcap. 8vo, Is. 
Ahlfeld (Dr.), etc. — The Voice from the Cross. Cr. 8vo, price 5s. 
Alcock (DeboraB)— The Seven Churches of Asia. Is. 

Alexander (Prof. W, Lindsay) — Biblical Theology. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Alexander (Rev. Prof. W. M.) — Demonic Possession in the Kew 

Tebtament. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Allen (Prof. A. V. G.; D.D.) — Christian Institutions. {International 

Geological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

Ancient Faith in Modern Light, The. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Andrews (S. J.) — The Life of Our Lord. Large post 8vo, 9s. 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library — A Collection of all the Works 

OF THE Fathers of the Christian Church prior to the Council of 
Nio^a. Twenty-four vols. 8vo, Subscription price, £6, 6s. Selection 
of Four Volumes at Subscription price of 21s. Additional Volume^ 
containi/ng MSS. discahred mice the completion of the Series^ 12s. 6d. net. 

Augustine’s Works — Edited by Marcus Dods, D.D. Fifteen vols. 

8vo, Subscription price, £3, 198. net. Selection of Four Volumes at Sub- 
scription price of 21s. • 

Balfour (R. G., D.D.)— Central Truths and Side Issues. 3s. 6d. 
Ball (W. E„ LL.D.^ — St. Paul and the Koman Law. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Ballard (Frank, M.A., B.Sc.)— The Miracles of Unbelief. Sixth 

Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Bannerman (Prof.)— The Church of Christ. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Bannerman (D. D., D.D.)— The Doctrine of the Church. 8vo, 12s. 
Bartlet (Prof. J. Vernon, M.A.) — The Apostolic Age: Its Life, 

Doctrine, W orship, and Polity. {Eras of Church History. ) Crown 8vo, Gs. 
Baumgarten (Professor)— Apostolic History. Three vols, 8vo, i8s. net. 
Bayne (P., LL.D.) — The Free Church of Scotland. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Beck (Dr.) — Outlines of Biblical Psychology. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Pastoral Theology of the New Testament. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bengel — Gnomon of the New Testament. With Original Notes, 

Explanatory and Illustrative. Five vols. 8vo, Subscription price, 31s. 6d. 
Edition^ the five volumes hound in three^ 24s. 

Besser’s Christ the Life of the World. Price 6s. 

Beveridge (Rev. W., M.A.) — A Short History of the Westminster 

Assembly. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Beyschlag (W., D.D.) — New Testament Theology. Two vols. 

demy 8vo, Second Edition, 18s. net. 

Bible Dictionary. Edited by Jas. Hastings, D.D. Special Prospectus 

on application. In Five Volumes, imperial 8vo, price per Volume, in cloth, 
28s. ; in half-morocco, 34s. Sets can also be had in various styles of leather 
bindings. 

Bible Class Handbooks. Crown 8vo. Forty-seven Volumes, Is. 3d. to 
3s. each. Edited by Prof. Marcus Dons, D.D., and Alex. Whyte, D.D. 
Detailed List free on application. 

Detailed Catalogxu free on application. 



T. and T Clarkes Publications. 


Bible-Glass Primers. Forty- four now issued in the Series. Edited by 

Princ. S. D. F? S almond, D.D. Paper covers, 6d. each; free by post, 7d. 
In cloth, 8d. ; free by post, 9d. Detailed List free on application. 

Bigg (Prof. C., D.D.) — St. Peter and St. Jude. {International 

Critical Commentary.) Post 8vo, lOs- 6d. 

Blaikie (Prof. W. G., D.D.) — The Pkeaohei^s of Scotland^from the 
6th to the 19th Century. Post 8vo,^7s. t^d. 

Blake (Buchanan, B.D.)— How to Read the Prophets. Part I. — 

The Pre-Exilian Minor Prophets (with Joel). Second Edition, 4s., Part II, 
— Isaiah (ch. i.-xxxix.). Third Edition, 28. 6d. Part III. — Jeremiah, 4s. 
Pdrt IV. — Ezekiel, 48. Part V. — Lsaiah (ch. xl.-lxvi.), and the Post-Exilian 
Prophets. The Series being now complete, Messrs. Clark offer the Set of Five 
Volumes for 15s. 

Joseph and Moses : Founders of Israel. €rown 8vo, 48. 

Bleek’s Introduction to the New Testament. 2 vois. 8vo, I2s. net. 
Briggs (Prof. C. A,, D.D.) — General Introduction to the Study 

OF Holy Scuiptuue {Replacing the Author's ‘Biblical Study,’ entirely 
re-written and greatly enlarged). 8vo, 12s. net. *’ 

The Messiah of the Apostles. Post 8vo, 7s. 6J. 

The Messiah of the Gospels. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Brockelmann (C.) — Lexicon Syrtacum. With a Preface by Professor 
T. Nolurke. Crown 4to, SOs. net. 

Brown (Prof. W. Adams) — The Essence of Christianity. Post 

8vo, 6s. net. 

Bruce (Prof. A. B., D.D.) — The Training of 'ihe Twelve ; exhibiting 

the Twelve Disciples under Discipline for the Apostleship. 6th Ed., 10s. 6d. 

The Humiliation of Christ. 5th Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Kingdom of God ; ^or, Christ’s Teaching according to the 

Synoptical Gospels. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Apologetics; or, Christianity Defi^nsively Stated. 

{International Theological Library.) Third Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews: The First Apology for 

Christianity. Second Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Bmce (Rev. R., D.D., Hon. Canon of Durham Cathedral.) — Apostolic 
Order and Unity. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Bruce (W. S., D.D.)— The Ethics of the Old Testament. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 

The Formation of Christian Character. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Buhl (Prof. F.) — Canon and Text of the Old Testament. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Bungener(Felix)— Rome and theCouncil in 19™Century. Cr.8vo,6s. 
Burton (Prof. E.) — Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 

Testament Greek. Po.st 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Caldecott and H. R. Mackintosh (Profs.) — Selections from the 

Literature of Theism. 78. 6d. net. ^ 

Calvin’s Institutes OF Christian Religion. (Translation. )2vols.8vo,l 4 s. 

— Commentaries. Forty-five Vols. Price on application . 

Calvini Institutio Christianss Religionis. Curavit A. Tholuck. 

Two Tols. Svo, Subscription price, 148. 

Candlifih (Prof. J. S., D.D.) — The Kingdom of God, Biblically and 

Historically considered. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

The Christian Salvation, Lectures on the Work of 

Christ. 8vo, 7e. 6d. 

Caspar! (C. E.)— -Introduction to the Life of Christ. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Caspers (A.) — The Footsteps of Christ. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Cassel (Prof.) — Commentary on Esther. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Cave (Principal A., D.D.) — ^The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice 

AND Atonement. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to Theology. Second Edition, 8vo, 128. 

Chapman (Principal C., IJL.I^)— Pre-Organic Evolution and the 

Biblical Idea of God. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Christlieb (Prof T., D.D.) — Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. 

8vo* 68. net. 

Homiletic: Lectures on Preaching. 7s. 6d. 

Clark (Professor W. R., LL.D., D.C.L.) — The Anglican Reforma- 
tion . {Eras of Church History. ) 66 . 

The P./ftiACLETE. The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Pascal and the Port Royalists. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Witnesses to Christ. A Contribution to Christian Apolo- 
getics. Crown 4s. 

Clarke (Professor W. N., D.D.) — An Outline of Christian 

Theology. Thirteenth Edition, post 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

What shall we think of Christianity ? Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Can I BELIEVE in God the Father ? Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Concordance to the Greek Testament — Moulton (W. F., D.D.) and 

Geden (A. S., M.A.). Second Edition, crown 4to, 26s. net. 

Cooper and Maclean. — The Testament of our Lord. With 
Introduction and Note! by Prof. Coopee, D.D., and Canon Maclean, M.A. 
8vo, 9s. 

Crawford (J. H., M.A.) — The Brotherhood of Mankind. Post 8vo, 5s. 
Cremer (Professor) — Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testa- 
ment Greek. Third Edition, with Supplement, demy 4to, 38s. 

Crippen (Rev. T. G.) — A Popular Introduction to the History 

OF Christian Doctrine. 8vo, 9s. 

Oimningham (Principal) — Historical Theology. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Curtiss (Dr. S. I.) — The Levitical Priests. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Franz Delitzsch : A Memorial Tribute. Portrait . Cr. 8vo, 3s. 

Dahle (Bishop) — Life after Death. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Dalman (Prof G.)— The Words of Jesus. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Davidson (Prof A.B., D.D., LL.D.) — An Introductory Hebrew 

Grammar. With Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. 17th 
Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A Syntax of the Hebrew Language. 3rd Ed., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Old Testament Prophecy. Edited by Prof. J. A. Pate]^- 

soN, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Thh Theology of the Old Testament. (Interriational 

Theological Library.) Edited by Principal S almond, D. D. 12s. 

The Called of God. With Biographical Introduction by 

A. Taylor Innes, M.A., Advocate, and Portraits. Post 8vo, Second Ed., 6s. 

Waiting upon God. A Further and Final Selection of 
Sermons. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Davidson, Dr. Samuel. Autobiography and Diary. Edited by his 

Daughter. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Davies (Principal D. C.) — The Atonement and Intercession of 

Christ. Crown 8vo, 48. 

Deane (Wm., M.A.)— Pseudepigrapha ; The Books which influenced 

our Lord and the Apostles. Post 8vo, Ts. 6d. 

Deissmami (Dr. G. A.)— Bible Studies. Second Edition, ‘8vo, 9s. 
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Delitzsch (Prof. )-Tr- System op Biblical Psychology, 8vo, 6s. net; 
New Commentary on Genesis, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net ; Psalms, 3 vols., 18s. 
net; Proverbs, 2 vols., 12s. net; Sono of Solomon and Ecclesiastes, 
68. net; Isaiah, Fourth Edition, rewritten, 2 vols., 12s. net; Hebrews, 
2 vols., 12s. net. 

*** Any Four Volumes may be had at original S^ibscription price ov 21s. net. 

Dictionary of the Bible, A. {Seepage V.) 

Dods (Prof. Marcus)— The Bible : Its Origin and Nature. Crown 

8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Dods (Marcus, M.A.) — Forerunners of Dante. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
Doedes — Manual of New Testament Hermeneutics. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 
D511inger (Dr.) — Hippolytus and Callistus. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees, 

1869-1887. Authorised Translation. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Domer (Professor) — History of the Development op the Doctrine 

OF THE Person of Christ. Five vols. Subscription price, 26s. 3d. net. 

System of Christian Doctrine, Subscription price, 2 Is. net. 

System of Christian Ethics. 8vo, 14s. 

Driver (Prof. S. R., D.D.)— An Introduction to the Literature 

OF THE Old Testament. {International Theological Library.) 7th 
Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

Deuteronomy : A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 

{International Critical Commentary.) Third Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

Drummond (R. J., D.D.) — The Relation of the Apostolic 
Teaching to the Teaching of Christ. Sficond Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Du Bose (ihrof. W. P., D.D.) — The Ecumenical Councils. {Erae 

of Church History. ) 6s. 

Duff (Prof. David, D.D.) — The IfiARLY Church. 8vo, 12s. 

Dyke (Paul Van) — The Age of the Renascence. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Van Dyke. {Eras of Church History.) 6s. 

Eadie (Professor) — Commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philifpians, Colossians. New and Revised Editions, Edited 
by Rev. Wm. Young, M.A. Three vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each ; w sei, 18s. net. 
Ebrard (Dr. X H, A.) — The Gospel History. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Apologetics, Three vols. Syo, 18s.net. 

Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. 8yo, 6s. net. 

Edgar (R. M‘C., D.D.)- -The Gospel of a Risen Saviour. 7s. 6d. 
Elliott — On the Inspiration of the Holy Scripturfs. 8vo, 6s. 
Eras of the Christian Church — Now complete in Ten Volumes — 

Du Bose (Prof. W. P., D.D.) — The Ecumenical Councils. Os. 

Waterman (L., D.D.) — The Post- Apostolic Age. 6s. 

Dyke (Paul Van) — T he Age of the Renascence. 6s. 

Locke (Clinton, D.D.) — The Age of the Great Western Schispa. 68. 
Ludlow (J. M., D.D.) — The Age of the Crusades. 6s. 

Vincent (Prof. M. R., D.D.) — The Age of Hildebrand. 6s, 

Clark (Prof. W. R., LL.D., D.C.L.) — The Anglican Reformation. 6s, 
Wells (Prof. 0. L.) — The Age of Charlemagne. 6a. 

Bartlet (Prof. J. Vernon, M.A.) — The Apostolic Age. 68. 

Walker (Prof. W., Ph.D., D.D.) — The Protestant Reformation. 6s. 
Emesti — BiblicalInterpretation of New Testament. Two vols., 8 s, 
Ewald (Heinrich) — Hebrew Syntax. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Revelation : Its Nature and Record. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Old and New Testament Theology. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Expository Times. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. Monthly, 6d. 
Eairbaim (Prin.) — The Revelation of Law in Scripture, 8 vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Fairbaim (Prin. ) — Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy. Fourth 

Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Prophecy. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

— l^TORAL Theology. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fairweatfler (Rev. W.» M.A.) — Origen and Greek Patristic 
Theology. 3s. • • 

Falconer (J. W., B.D.) — From Apostle to Priest. A Study of 

E^ly Oiiurcb Organisation. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Fisher (Prof. Gr. P., D.D., LL.D.) — History of Christian Doctrine. 

{lirUrna^ionaX Theological Library.) Second Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

Forbes (Prof.) — Symmetrical Structure of Scripture. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ANALiyiCAL Commentary on Romans. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Studies in the Book of Psalms. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah xl.-lxvi. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Foreign Theological Library — Four Volumes for One Guinea. De - 
tailed List on application. 

Forrest (D. W., D.D.)— The Christ of History and of Ex- 
perience. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

Frank (Prof. F. H.)— System of Christian Certainty. 8vo, Gb, net. 
Funcke (Otto) — The World of Faith and the Everyday World, 

as displayed in the Footsteps of Abraham. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Garvie (Prof. A. E., D.D.) — The Ritsctilian Theology. 2nd Ed., 8vo, 9 b, 
Gebhardt (H.) — The Doctrine of the Apocalypse. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Geere (H. Valentine)— B y Nile and Euphrates. A Record of 

Discovery and Adventure. Demy 8vo, price 8s. 6d. net. 

Gerlach — Commentary on the Pentateuch. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Gieseler (Dr. J. C. L.) — Ecclesiastical History. Four vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Gifford (Canon) — ^Voices of the Prophets. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Given (Rev, Prof.* J. J.) — The Truth of Scripture in connection 

WITH RkVBLATION, INSPIRATION, AND THE CaNON. 8vO, 68. 

Gladden (Washington, D.D., LL.D.) The Christian Pastor and 

THE Working CniTiicn. {International Theol. Library.) Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Glasgow (Prof.) — Apocalypse Translated and Expounded. 8vo, io/6. 
Gloag (Paton J., D.D.) — The Messianic Prophecies. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. 8vo, 1 Os. 6d. 

Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Exegetical Studies. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Primeval World. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Godet (Prof. F.) — An Introduction to the New Testament — 

I. The Epistles of St, Paul. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

II. T^e Gospel Collection, and St. Matthew’s Gospel. 8vo,.6s. net. 

Commentary on St. Luke's Gospel. 2 vois. 8vo, i2s. net. 

Commentary on St. John's Gospel. 3 vols. 8vo, i8s. net. 

Commentary on Epistle to the Romans. 2 vols. 8vo, I2s. net. 

Commentary on 1st Epistle to Corinthians. 2 vok. %o, 

12s. net. 

Any Four Volumes at the original wSuhscription price of 21s. net. 

Defence of The Christian Faith. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Goebel (Siegfried) — T he Parables of Jesus. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Invisible Things Understood by Things 

THAT ARE Made. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Gonld (Prof. E. P., D.D.) — St. Mark. ' (International Critiml 
Commentary.) Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Gray (Prof. G. Buchanan, M.A.) — Numbeiis. {International Critical 

Commentary.) Post 8to, 12s. 

Grimm’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by Joseph H. Thayer, D.D. Demr 4to, 368. 
Gnyot (Arnold, LL.D.) — Creation; or, The ^iblical Cosmogony in the 

Light of Modern Science. With IllustraV.onsf Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Hagenbach (Dr. K. E.) — History of Doctrines. 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 

History of the Reformation. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Halcombe (Rev. J. J., M. A.)— What Think We of the Gospels ? sa. 6d. 
Hall (Newman, D.D,) — Divine Brotherhood. 3rd Ed., cr. 8vo, 4s. 
Hamilton (T., D.D.) — Beyond the Stars; or, Heaven, its Inhabitants, 

Occupations, and Life. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.i' 

Harless (Dr. C. A.) — System of Christian Ethics. 8yo, 6s. net. 
Harper (Prof. W. E., Ph.D.) — Amos and Hosea. ^{International 

Critical Commentary.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

Harris (S., D.D.)— God the Creator and Lcrd of All. Two 

vols. post 8 VO, 16s. 

Hastie (The late Prof.) — Theology of the Reformed Church in 

ITS Fundamental PiiiNCirLES {Croall Lectures). Crown 8vo, 4s. Od. net. 

Outlines of Pastoral Theology. For Young Ministers 

and Students. Is. 6d. net. 

Haupt (Erich) — The First Epistle of St. John. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Havemick (H. A. Ch.) — Introduction to Old Testament. 6s. net. 
Heard (Rev. J. B., M. A.)-— The Tripartite Na'iure of Man. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Old AND New Theology. A Constructive Critique. Cr. 8vo,6s. 

Alexandrian and Carthaginian Theology contrasted. 

The Hulsean Lectures, 1892-93. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hefele (Bishop) — A History of the Councils ,of the Church. 

Vol, I., to A.D. 326. Vol. II., A.D. 826 to 429. Voh III., A. D. 431 to the close 
of the Council of Chalcedon, 451. Vol. IV., A.D. 451 to 680. Vol. V., a.d. 
626 to 787. 8vo, 123. each. 

Henderson (Rev. H. F., M.A.)— The Religious Controversies of 

Scotland. Post 8vo, 4s. 6(1. net. 

Hengstenberg (Professor) — Commentary on Psalms, 3 vols. 8vo, 
18s. net; Ecclesiastes, etc., 8vo, 68. net; Ezekiel, 8vo, 6s.' net; The 
Genuineness of Daniel, etc., 8vo, 6s. net ; Ht.stoky of the Kingdom 
OP God, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; Christoloqy of the Old Testament, 4 
vols., 21s. net; St. John’s Gospel, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 21s. net. 

Herkless (Prof. J., D.D.) — Francis and Dominic. Crown 8vo, 3s 
Herzog — Encyclopjedia of Living Divines, etc., of all De- 
nominations in Europe and America. {Supplement to Ber^^og's Bncydo- 
poedia.) Imp. 8vo, 8s. 

Hill (Rev. J. Hamlyn, D.D.) — St. Ephraem the Syrian. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Hilprecht (Prof. H. V.) — Explorations in Bible Lands. Large 

8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Hodgson (Principal J. M., M.A., D.Sc., D.D.)—Theologia Pectoris: 

Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Holbom (Alfred, M.A.) — The Pentateuch in the Light of To-day. 

A Simple Introduction to the Pentateuch on the Lines of the Higher 
Criticism. Crown, 23. net. 

Hudson (Prof. W. H.) — Rousseau, and Naturalism in Life and 
Thought. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

Inge (W. R., D.D.) — Faith and Knowledge. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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Innes (A. D., M.A.)— Cranmer and the English Eeformation. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Innes (A. Taylor)— The Trial of Jesus Christ. In its Legal 

Asj^ct. Second Edition, post 8vo, 23. 6d. 

IntemaAiial Critical Commentary. 

Gray (Prof. G. BitchaVan^D.D.) — Numbers. 12s. 

Driver (Prof. S. 11., D.D.) — Deuteronomy. 12s. 

Moore (Prof. G. F., D.D.) — Judges. 12s. 

SjIitii (Prof, H. P., D.D.) — Samuel. 12s. 

Toy (Prof. C. H., D.D.) — Proverbs. 12s. 

Harper (Prof. W. R.) — Amos and Ilosoa. 12s. 

Gould (Prof. E. P., D.D.) — St. Mark. 10s. 6d. 

Plummer [(Alfred, D.D.) — St. Luke. 12s. 

Sanday (iTof. W., D.D.) and ITeadlam (Prin. A. C., D.D.) — Romans. 12s. 
Abbott Vrof. T. K., B.D,, D. Lit.) — Ephesians and Colossiaris. 10s. 6d. 
Vincent ^Rrof- M. R., D.D.) — Philippians and Philemon. Ss. 6d. 

Bigg (Prof. C., D.D.) — St. Peter and St. Judo. 10s. 6d. 

%Fot List of future Volumes see X). 15. 

International Theological Library. 

Driveb (Prof. S. R., D.D.) — An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. 12s. 

Smith (Prof. H. P.) — ^Old Testament History, 12s. 

Smyth (Newman, D.D.) — Christian Ethics. 10s. 6d. 

Bruce (Prof. A. B., D.D.) — Aindogotics. 10s. 6d. 

Fisher (Prof. G. P., D.D., LL. D.) — History of Christian Doctrine, 12s. 
Allen (Prof. A. V. G., D.D.) — Christian Institution.^. 12s. 

MoGiffert (Prof. A# C., Ph.D.) — The Apostolic Age. 12s. 

Gladden (Washington, D.D.)— The Christian Pastor. 10s. 6d. 

Stevens (Prof. G. B., D.D.) — The Theology of the New Testament. 128. 
Rainy (Prin. R.) — The Ancient Catholic Church. 12s. 

For List of future J'\>luines see p. 11. 

Iverach (Prof. James, D.D.) — Descartes, Spinoza, and the New 

Philo.soi’UY. • Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Janet (Paul) — Final Causes. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 

The Theory of Morals. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Johns (C. H. W., M.A.) — The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. 

The Code of Laws promulgated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, b.c. 2285- 
2242. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

Babylonian and AssyPvIAn Laws, Contracts, and Letters. 

Demy 8vo, 12.s. net. 

Johnstone (P. De Lacy, M.A.) — Muhammad and his Power. Ss. 
Johnstone (Prof. R., D.D.) — Commentary on 1st Peter. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Jones (E. E. C.) — Elements of Logic. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Kaftan (Prof. J., D.D.) — The Truth of the Christian Religion. 

Authorised Translation. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. net. 

Kant — T^e Metaphysic of Ethics. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Philosophy of Law. Trans, by W. Hastie, D.D. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Principles of Politics, etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Keil (Prof.) — Pentateuch, 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. net; Joshua, Judges, 
AND Ruth, 8vo, 6s. net ; Samuel, 8vo, 6s. net ; Kings, 8vo, 6s. net ; 
Chronicles, 8vo, 6s. net ; Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 8vo, 6s. net ; 
Jeremiah, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; Ezekiel, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; Daniel, 
8vo, 6s, net; Minor Prophets, 2 vols. 8vo, 12.s. net; Introduction to 
THE Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s, 
net ; Handbook of B[bltcal ARCHiBOLOGY, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Any Four Yohimes at the original Subscription price of 21s. net. 

Kennedy (James, D.D.) — The Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

4s. 6d. net. 
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Keymer (Eev. N.,^M.A.) — Notes on Genesis. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Kidd (James, D.D.) — Morality and Eeligion. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Killen (Prof.)— -The Framework of the Church. 8vo, 9s. 

The Old Catholic Church. 8vo, 9s. / 

The Ignatian Epistles Entirely Spurious. Cr. #vo, 2s. 6d. 

Kilpatrick (Prof. T. B., D.D.)— -CHRisTfkN 'Character. 2s. 6d. 

Kdnig (Dr. Ed.) — The Exiles’ Book of Consolation (Deutero-Isaiah). 

Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. *' 

Konig (Dr. F. E.)— The Religious History of Israel. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Krause (F. 0. F.)— The Ideal of Humanity. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Krummacher (Dr. F. W.) — The Suffering Saviour. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

David, the King of Israel. Second EditicAi, cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 6s. / 

Kurtz (Prof.)— Handbook of Church History (from 1 ul 7 ). 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

History of the Old Covenant. Three ^vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Ladd (Prof. G. T.) — The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Two 

vols. 8vo, 1600 pp., 24s. 

Laidlaw (Prof. J., D.D.) — The Bible Doctrine of Man. PostSvo, 7s. 6d. 
Lambert (Rev. J. C., B.D.) — The Sacraments in the New 
Testament. Demy 8vo, price I Os. 6d. 

Lane (Laura M.) — Life of Alexander Vinet. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Lange (J. P., D.D.) — The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Edited 
by Marovs Dods, D.D. 2nd Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, price 288. net. 

Commentaries on the Old and Ne'v^ Testaments. Edited 

by Philip Schaff, D.D. Old Testament, 14 vols. ; New Testament, 10 
vols. ; Apocrypha, 1 vol. Subscription price, net, 158. each. 

St. Matthew and St. Mhrk, 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. net; St. Luke, 

2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net; St. John, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. net. 

*** Apy Four Volumes at the original Subscription pTice of 21s. net. 

Le Camus (E., Bishop of La Rochelle) — The Children of Nazareth. 

Fcap. 4to. 4 s. 

Lechler (Prof. G, V., D.D) — The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 

Times. Their Diversity and Unity in Life and Doctrine. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 16s. 
Lehmann (Pastor) — Scenes from the Life of J ksus. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lewis (Tayler, LL.D.) — The Six Days of Creation. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Lidgett (Rev. J. Scott)— The Fatherhood of God in Christian 

Trt'th and Life. 8vo, 8s. net. 

LiUey (J. P., D.D.) — The Lord’s Supper: Its Origin, Nature, and 
Use. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Pastoral Epistles. 2s. 6d. 

Principles of Protestantism. 2s. 6d. 

LiUie (Arthur) — Buddha and Buddhism. Crown 8vo, 3fe. 

Lindsay (Prin. T. M., D.D.) — Luther and the German Keforma- 

tion. Crown 8vo, 3.s. 

Lisco (F. G.) — Parables of Jesus Explained. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Locke (Clinton, D.D.) — The Age of the Great Western Schism. 

{Eras of Church History.) 6s. 

Lotze (Hermann) — Microcosmus : An Essay concerning Man and his 
relation to the World. Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo (1450 pp.), 24s. 

Ludlow (J. M., D.D.) — The Age of the Crusades. {Eras of 

Church History. ) 6s. 

Luthardt, Kahnis, and BrUckner — ^The Church. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Lnthardt (Prof. ) — St. John the Author of theFourth Gospel. 7s. 6d. 
Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. net. 
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Luthardt (Prof.) — History of Christian Ethics. 8vo, Cs. net. 

Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental (7 Ed.\ Saving 

(6 Ed . ), Moral Truths of Christianity (4 Ed . ). 3 toIs. cr. 8vo, 6s. each. 
ICacdon^d — I ntroduction to Pentateuch. Two voIs. 8vo, 12s. net. 

— creation and jhe Fall. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Macgregor (Rev. Jas., 4).B.) — The Apology of the Christian 

Religion, 8vo, 10a. 6d. 

i The Revelation and the Record : Essays on Matters of 

Previous Question in the Proof of Christianity. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Studies in the History of New Testament Apologetics. 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Macgregor (Rev. €r. H. C., M.A.) — So Great Salvation. Cr. 32ino, Is. 
MacphersoiL (fcev. John, M.A.) — Commentary on the Epistle to 

THE EjS^ians. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Christian Dogmatics. Post 8vo, 9s. 

McCosh (James), J^ife of. 8vo, 9s. 

McGriffert (Prof. A. C., Ph.D.) — History of Christianity in the 

Apostolic Age. {International Theological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

The Apostles’ Creed. Post 8vo, 4s. net. 

M‘Hardy (G-., D.D.) — Savonarola. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

MTntosh (Rev. Hugli, M.A.) — Is Christ Infallible and the 

Bible True? Third Edition, post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Mackintosh (Prof. R., D.D.)--Hegel and Hegelianism. Crown 
8vo, 3s. ^ 

M‘Realsham (E. D.) — Romans Dissected. A Critical Analysis of the 

Epistle to the Romans. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Mair (A., D.D.) — Studies in the Christian Evidences. Third 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Martensen (Bishpp) — Christian Dogmatics. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Christian Ethics. (General — Individual — Social.) 

Three vols. 8vo, Gs. net each. 

Matheson (Geo., D.D.) — Growth of the Spirit of Christianity, from 

the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran Era. Two vols. 8vo, 218. 

Meyer (Dr.) — Critical and Exegetical Commentaries on the 

New Testamen’I'. Twenty vols. 8vo. Sub/^criptJon price, £5, 5s. net ; 
selection of Four Volumes at Subscription price of 21s.; Non-Subscription 
price, 10s. 6d. each volume. 

St. MAuriiEW, 2 vols. ; Mark and Luke, 2 vols. ; St. John, 2 vols. ; 
Acts, 2 vols. ; Romans, 2 vols. ; Corinthians, 2 vols. ; GAi.ATiANS,one vol. ; 
Ephesians and Philemon, one vol. ; Philippians and CoLossiANH,one vol.; 
Thessalonians {Dr. Lilnemajin), one vol. ; The Pastoral Epistles {Dr. 
IJuther), one vol. ; Hebrews {Dr. Liinemann), ont*. vol. ; St. .Tames and St. 
John's Epistles {Huther), one vol. ; Peter and Jude {Dr. Iluther), one vol. 

Michie (C?harles, M.A.) — Bible Words and Phrases. 18mo, Is. 
Milligan (George, D.D.)— The Theology of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews. Post 8vo, 6s. 

MiUigan (Prof. W., D.D.) — The Resurrection of the Dead. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

MiUigan (Prof. W., D.D.) and Moulton (W. F., D.D.)— -Com- 
mentary ON THE Gospel of St. John. Imp. 8vo, fis. 

MofFatt (James, D.D.) — The Historical New Testament. Second 

Edition, deray 8vo, 16s. 

Moore (Prof. G. F., D.D.) — Judgf^. {International Critical Com- 

m^ary.) Second Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

Morgan (J.,D.D.) — Scripture Testimony to the Holy Spirit. 7s.6d. 
Exposition of the FirstEpistle of John. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Moulton (W. F., D.D.) and Geden (A. S., M.A.) — A Concordance 

TO THE Greek Testament. Crown 4to, 26s. net, and 31s. 6d. net. 

Muir (Sir W.) — Mohammedan Controversy, Etc. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Indian Mutiny. Two vols. 36s. net. , 

Muirhead (Dr. Lewis A.) — The Times of Phrist. Ne^i/Edition. 

With Map. 2s. * * 

MiiUer (Dr. Julius) — The Christian Doctrine of Sin. 2 vols., i2s. net. 
Murphy (Professor) — Commentary on the Psalms. 8vo, 6s. ,net. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Exodus. 9s. 

Naville (Ernest) — The Problem of Evil. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Christ. Translated by Rev. T. J. Despr^s. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Modern Physics. Crown 8vo, 5s. « 

Neander (Dr.) — Church History. Eight vols. 8vo, £2y!2s. net. 
NicoU (W. Robertson, M.A., LL.D.) — The IncarnAe Saviour. 

Cheap Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

Novalis — Hymns and Thoughts on Religion. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
Oehler (Prof.) — Theology of the Old Testament. 2 vols., 12s. net. 
Olshausen (Dr. H.) — Biblical Commentary on the Gospels and 

Acts. Fourvola., 21s. net. Crown 8vo Edition, four vols., 24s. 

Romans, one vol. 8vo, 6s. net ; Corinthians, one vol. 8vo, 

6s. net ; Philippianr, Titus, and First Timothy, one vol. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Oosterzee (Dr. Van) — T he Year of Salvation. 2 vols., 6s. each. 

Moses : A Biblical Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Orelli (Dr. 0. von) — Old Testament Proph^.cy ; Commentary on 

Isaiah ; Jeremiah ; The Twelve Minor Prophets. 4 vols. Subscription 
price, 21s. net ; separate vols., 6s. net, each. 

Orr (Prof. James, D.D.) — David* Hume. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Owen (Dr. John) — Works. Best and only Complete Edition. Edited 

by Rev. Dr. Goold. Twenty-four vols. 8vo, Subscriptidh price, £4, 48, 

The ' Hebrews ’ may be bad separately, in seven vols., jCl, 6s. net. 

Palestine, Map of. Edited by J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., and 

Prof. G. A. Smith, M.D., D.D. With complete Index. Scale — 4 Miles to 
an Inch. In cloth, 10s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers, varnished, 15s. 

Philippi (F. A.) — Commentary on the Romans. Two vols. 8vo, i2s. net. 
Piper — Lives of Leaders of Church Universal. Two vols. .8vo, 2 1 s. 
Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by Philip 

SoHAFF, D.D. With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. 1. — The Synoptical 
Gospels. Vol. II. — St. John's Gospel, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Vol. III. — Romans to Philemon. Vol. IV. — Hebrews to Revelation. 
In four vols. imj^erial 8vo, 128. 6d. each. 

Plummer (Alfred, D.D.) — St. Luke. {International Critical Com- 
mentary.) Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

English Church History, 1575-1649. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

Pressens^ (Edward de) — The Redeemer : Discourses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Profeit (Rev. W., M.A.) — The Creation of Matter ; or. Material 

Elements, Evolution, and Creation. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

Punjer*" (Bernhard) — History of the Christian Philosophy of 
Religion from the Reformation to Kant. 8vo, 16s. 

Pmyes (Rev. Dr. D.) — The Life Everlasting. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
Rabiger (Prof.) — Encyclopaedia of Theology. Two vols. 8vo, I2s. net. 
Rainy (Principal) — Delivery and Development of Christian 
Doctrine. 8v 6, lOs. 6d. 

The Ancient Catholic Church. {International Theo- 

lo^^l Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

RashdaU (Rev. H., D.C.L.) — Christus in Ecclesia. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
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Beusch (Prof.) — Nature and the Bible : Lectures on the Mosaic 
History of Creation in relation to Natural Science. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Eeuss (Professor) — H istory of the Sacred Scriptures of the New 

Ti^ament. 640 pp. 8vo, 15s. 

Biehm (l|r. E.) — Messianic Prophecy. New Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Bitchie (Prof. D. G., — Plato. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Bitschl (Albrecht, D.D.) — The Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 

C4.T10 N AND Reconciliation. Second Edition, 8vo, 14s. 

Bitter (Carl) — C omparative Geography of Palestine. 4 vois. 8vo, 213 . 
Bobinson (Bev. S., D.D.) — Discourses on Redemption. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Bobinson (E., D. D. ) — Greek and Eng. Lexicon of the N. Test. 8 vo, 9s. 
Booke (T. G.,iiB.A.) — I nspiration, and other Lectures. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Boss (C.)— ^R Father’s Kingdom. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Boss(D. M.,]otD.) — The Teaching OFtlEsus. {Bihle-Cla8sHandhoolcs.)28, 
Bothe (Prof.) — S ermons for the Christian Year. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Saisset — M anual ?5f Modern Pantheism. Two vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Salmond (Princ. S. D. F., D.D.) — The Christian Doctrine of 

Immoktality. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 

Sanday (Prof. W., D.D.) and Headlam (Principal A. C.,D.D.) — Romans. 

{International Critical Commentary,) Third Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 

Sanday (Prof. W.) — Outlines of the Life of Christ. Post 8vo, 

6s. net. 

Sartorins (Dr. E.) — Doctrine of Divine Love. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H., LD.D.) — The Religions of Ancient Egypt and 

Babylonia. Post 8vo, 8s. net. 

Schaff (Professor) — H istory of the Christian Church. (New 

Edition, thoroughly Revised and •Enlarged. ) Six * Divisiorus,’ in 2 vols. 
each, extra 8vo. 

1. Apostolic (kniisTiANiTY, a.d. 1-100, 2 vols. 21s, 2 . Ante-Nicene, 

A.D. 100-325, 2 vols., 21s. 3. Nicene and Post-Nicene, a.d. 325-600, 

2 vols., 21s. 4. Medi.eval, a.d. 590-1073, 2 vols., 21s. {Completion of 

this Period^ 1073-1517, in preparation). 5. The Swiss Reformation, 
2 vols., extra demy 8vo, 21s. 6 . The German Reformation, 2 vols., extra 

demy 8vo, 21s. 

Schleiermacher’s Christmas Eve. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Schubert (Prof. H. Von., D.D.) — The Gospel of St. Peter. Synoptical 

Tables, With Translation and Critical Api^aratus. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 
Schultz (Hermann) — O ld Testament Theology. Two vols. 1 8s. net. 
Schlirer (Prof.) — H istory of the Jewish People. 5 vols. Subscrip- 
tion price, 2Gs. 3d. net. 

Index. In separate Volume. 2s, 6d. net. 

Schwartzkopff (Dr. P.) — The Prophecies of Jesus Christ. Crown 

8 VO, *6^8. 

Soott (Jas*.^ M.A., D.D.) — Principles of New Testament Quotation 

Established and Applied to Biblical Criticism. Cr. 8vo, 2ud Edit., 4 b. 

Sell (K., D.D.) — The Church in the Mirror of History. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Shaw (R. D., D.D.) — The Pauline Epistles: Introductory and 

Expository Studios. 8vo, 8s. net. 

Shedd — S ermons to the Spiritual Man. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dogmatic Theology. Three vols. ex. 8vo, 37s. 6d. 

Sime (James, M. A.)-— William Herschel and his Work. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 
Simon (Prof.)— R econciliation by Incarnation. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Skene-Bickell — The Lord’s Supper & The Passover Ritual, svo, 6s. 
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Smeaton (Oliphant, M.A.) — The Medici and the Italian Eenais- 

SANCE. 3S. 

Smith (Prof. H. P., D.D.)— I. AND II. Samuel. {International Critical 

Commentary.) Post Svo, 128. - 

^ Old Testament History. {InUmatioiud Theological LH fir y.) 12s, 

Smith (Professor Thos., D.D.) — MEDiiEVAE Missions. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Euclid : His Life and System. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Smyth (John, M.A., D.Ph.) — Truth and Eeality. Crown Svo, 48. 
Smyih (Newman, D.D.) — Christian Ethics. (International Theo- 
logical Libi'ary.) Third Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Snell (F. J., M.A.) — Wesley and Methodism. Cr^wn 8 vo, 3s. 
Somerville (Rev. D., D.D.) — St. Paul’s Conception of Christ. 9s. 
Stahlin (Leonh.)— Kant, Lotze, and Eitsciil. 8vo, 9s^ 

Stalker (Prof. Jas., D.D.) — Life of Christ. Large Type Edition, 
crown 8 VO, 3s. 6d. ^ 

Life of St. Paul. Large Type Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Stanton (V. H., D.D.) — The Jewish and The Christian Messiah. 

a Study in the Earliest History of Christianity. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Stead (F. H.)— The Kingdom of God. Is. 6d. 

Steimneyer (Dr. F. L.) — The Miracles of Our Lord. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Passion and Eesurrection of Our Lord. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Stevens (Prof. G. B., D.D.) — The Theology of the New Testament. 

(iMcmatioiial Theological Library.) Post 8vo, 12s. 

Stevenson (Mrs.) — The Symbolic Parables. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Steward (Eev. G.) — Mediatorial "Sovereignty. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

The Argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 8vo, 10s.6d. 

Stier (Dr. Rudolph) — On the Words of the Lord Jesus. Eight 

vols. 8vo, Subscription price of £2, 2s. Separate volumes, price 6s. net. 

The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on 

THE Epistle of St. James. 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Words of the Apostles Expounded. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Stirling (Dr. J. Hutchison)— Philosophy and Theology. Post 8vo, 9s. 

■ Darwinianism : Workmen and Work. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

• What is Thought? 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Strachan (Rev. J., M.A.), Hebrew Ideals; from the Story of the 

Patriarch.s, Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Tholuck (Prof. ) — The Epistle to the Romans. Two vols. fcap. 8 vo, 8s. 
Thomson (J, E. H., D.D.) — Books which Influenced 0ur Lord 

AND His Apo.stles. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Thomson (Rev. E. A.)— Memorials of a Ministry. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
Tophel (Pastor G.) — The Work of the Holy Spirit. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Toy (Prof. C. H., D.l) .) — Proverbs. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) Post 8 to, 12s. 

Troiip (Rev. G. ElmsHe, M.A.) — Words to Young Christians : 

Being Addresses to Young Communicants. On antique laid paper, chaste 
binding, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

irhlhom(G.)— ChristianCharityintheAncientChurch. Cr. 8vo,6s. 
UUmann (Dr. Carl) — The Sinlessness of Jesus. Crown 8vo, 58. 
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Urwick (W., M.A.) — The Servant of Jehovah ; A Commentary 

upon Isaiah lii. 13-liii. 12; with Dissertations upon Isaiah xl.-lxvi. 8vo, 3s. 

Vinet (Life and Writings of). By L. M. Lank Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Vincenk (Prof. M. E., D.D.) — The Age of Hildebrand. (Eras of 

C?imch History.) 6s^ 

PiiiLiPPiANS a3^d ^Philemon. (International Critical Com - 

nuniary.) Second Edition, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Walker (James, of Camwath) — Essays, Papers, and Sermons. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 

Walker (J., D.D.) — Theology and Theologians of Scotland. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Walker W., D.D.) — The Protestant Reformation. (Eras 

of Chv^h History.) 6a. 

Walker (Re^ W. L.) — The Spirit and the Incarnation. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 9s. 

The Cross and the Kingdom. 8vo, 9s. 

Warfield (B. B., D.D.)-~Tiie Kight of Systematic Theology. 

Crown 8 VO, 2s. 

Waterman (L., D.D.)— The Post- Apostolic Age. (Eras of Church 

History. ) 6s. 

Watt (W. A., M. A., D.Ph.) — The Theory of Contract in its Social 

Light. 8vo, 3s. 

A Study ofiSocial Morality. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Watts (Professor)— The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of 

THE Faith. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Reign of Causality : A Vindication of, the Scientific 

Principle of Telic Causal Efiiciency. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Ni?w Apologetic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Weir (J. F., M.A.) — The Way : The Nature and Means of Revela- 
tion. Ex. crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Weiss (Prof.) — Biblical Theology of New Testament. 2 vols., i2s. net. 

Life of Christ. Three vols. 8vo, 1 8s. net. 

Welch (Rev. A. C., B.D.)— Anselm and his Work. 3s. 

Wells (Prof. C. L.)— The Age of Charlemagne. (Eras of the 

Christian Church.) 6s. 

Wendt (H. H., D.D.) — The Teaching of Jesus. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
The Gospel according to St. John. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Wenley (R. M.) — Contemporary Theology and Theism. Crown 
SvoJ^s. 6d. 

White (Rev. M.) — Symbolical Numbers of Scripture. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 
Williams (B. F., D.D.)— Christian Life in Germany. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Winer (Dr. G. B.)— A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testa* 

MENT Greek, regarded as the Basis of New Testament Exegesis. Third 
Edition, edited by W. F. Moulton, D.D. Ninth English Edition, 8vo, 15s. 

Witherow(Prof.T.,D.D.)— TheFormoftheChristianTemple. 8vo,io/6. 
Woods (F. H., B.D.) — The Hope of Israel. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Workman (Prof. G. C.)— The Text of Jeremiah; or, A Critical Investi- 
gation of the Greek and H ebrew, etc. Post 8vo, 98. 

Wright (0. H., D.D.)— Biblical Essays. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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The following eminent Scholars haVe *contributed, or are 
engaged upon, the Volumes named : — ^ 


An Introduction to tho Literature of 
the Old Testament. 

Christian Ethics. 

Apologetics. 

History of Christian Doctrine 

A History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age. 

Christian Institutions. 

The Christian Pastor. 

The Theology of the New Testament. 

The Ancient Catholic Church. 

Old Testament History. 

The Theology of the Old Testament. 

^he Literature of the New Testament 

Canon and Text of the New Testament 
The Latin Church. 

Encyclopsedia. 

Contemporary History of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Contemporary History of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Philosophy of Religion. 

The Study of tho Old Testament. 
Rabbinical Literature. 

The Life of Christ. 


By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. {Seventh Edition. 12s. 

By Newman Smyth, D.D., Pastorof the 
First Congregational Chur#h, Nejjpi^Saven, 
Conn. [Third Ediii^. los. 6d. 

By the late A. B. Bruck, D.D^Professor of 
New Testament Fixegesis,* Free Church 
College, Glasgow. [Third Edition. los. 6d. 

By G. P. Fisher, T>.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Second Edition. 12s. 

By Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Church History, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. [12s. 

By A, y. G. Ali.kn, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Ma.ss. [i2S. 

By Washington Gladden, D.D., Pastor 
of Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. ' [lo.s. 6d. 

By George B. Stevens, Ph.D,, D.D., Pro- 
fes.sor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
University, U.S.A. [12s. 

By Robert Rainy, D.D., Principal of The 
New College, Edinburgh. [12s. 

By H. P. Smith, D.D., late Professor of 
Biblical History and Interpretation, 
Amher-st College, U.S.A. [12s. 

By the late A. B. Davidson, ID.D., LL.D. 
Edited by Principal Salmond, D.D. {125. 

By S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., Principal, 
and Professor of Systematic TKejology, 
United Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

By Caspar Ren^ Gregory, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in the University of Leipzig. 

ByRt. Rev. Archibald Robertson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

By C. A. Briggs, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Theology, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

By Francis Brown, D.D., Pt^il^fsor of 
Hebrew and Cognate Languages, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

By Frank C. Porter, Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, New Plaven, Conn. 

By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Divinity, University of Edin- 
burgh. 

By the Right Rev. H. E. Ryle, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 

By S. ScHECHTER, M. A., Reader in Talmudic 
in the University of Cambridge. 

By William Sandav, D.D., LL.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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fHE IBTERNATIOBAI CRITICAl COMMEHTARY, 

TWELVE VOLUMES NOW READY, viz. 

Numbers, llbuteronomy. Judges, L and fl. Samuel, Proverbs, Amos and Hosea, 8. Mark, 
S. Luke, Romans, Ephesilins\nd Golossians, Philippians and Philemon, S. Peter 
and S. Jude. 

The following other Volumes are in course of preparation: — 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Joshua. 

Kings. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Minor Prophets. 
Psalms. 

Job. 

Daniel. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

John Skinner, Professor of Hebrew, Westminster College, 

Cambridge. 

A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, University of Edinburgh. 

J. F. Stennino, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College Oxford ; and the late 
Rev. JI. A. White, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

ofoROE Adam Smith, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

Fkancis Brown, B.D., Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

The late A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New 
College, Edinburgh. 

A. F. Kirkdatrick, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

W. R. Harper, Ph.D., President of Chicago University. {Continuation, 

I 

0, A. BurooH, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Meminary, New York. 

S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 

Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., late Professor of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity 
Mcliool, Philadelphia, now Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New 
• York City. 


Ezra and Nehemiah. Rev, L. W. Batten, Ph.D,, Professor of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, 
Philadelphia. I 

Chronicles. Edward L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Y'ale University, New 

Haven, Conn. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Synopsis of the W’. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford; 

Four Gospels. and Rev. W, C. Allen, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Matthew. Rev. Willoughby C. Allen, M.A., Chaplain, Fellow, and Lecturer in 

Theology and Hebrew, Exeter College, Oxford, 

Acts. Frederick H. Chase, D.D., Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

Corinthians. Right Rev. Arch. Robertson, D.D., Lord Bi-shoj) of Exeter. 

Galatians. ^ Rev. Ernk.stD. Burton, A.B., Px'ofessor of New Testament Literature, 

^ j University of Chicago. 

1. and 11. E. IT. Frame, M.A., Assistant Professor of Biblical Literature, Union 

Thessalonla^s. Theological Seminary, New Y^ork. 

The Pastoral Epistles. Walter Lock, D.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Oxford. 
Hebrews. Rev. A. Nairne, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. 

James. Rev. James H. Ropes, A.B., Instructor in New Testament Criticism in 

Harvard University. 


The Johannineii ^ S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., Principal, and Professor of Systematic Theology, 
EplstllR United Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

Revelation. Robert H. Charles, D.D., Professor of Biblical Greek in the University 

of Dublin. 


Other engagements will be announced shortly. 
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Zhc Morlb's ]6pocbs*flDaker6, 

Editbd by Oliphant Smeaton, M.A. 

NEW SEKIES. In Neat Crown 8vo Prick Ss. sfcn. 

‘ An excellent series of biographical studies.* — Atheimum, 

‘ We advise our readers to keep a watch on this most able series. It promises 
to be a distinct success. The volumes before us ar4 the most satisfactory books 
of the sort we have ever read .’ — Methodist Times. 


The following Volumes have now been laoued : 


Baddha and Buddhism. By Arthur 
Lillie. 

Luther and the German Reformation. 

By Principal T. M. Lindsay, D.D. 
Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. 
Snell, M.A. 

Cranmer and the English Reforma- 
tion. By A. D. Innes, M.A. 

William Hersoliel and his Work. 

By James Sime, M.A. 

Francis and Dominic. By Professor 
J. Herkless, D.D. 

SaTonarola, By G. M ‘Hardy, D.D. 
Anselm and Ms Work. By Rev. A. 
C. Welch, B.D. 

Origen and Greek Patristic Theology. 

By Rev. W. Fairweather, M.A. 
Hu&ammad and his Power. By P. 

De Lacy Johnstone, M.A. (Oion.). 
The Medici and the Italian Renais- 

.^^nce. By Oliphant Smeaton, 
M.A., Edinburgh. 


Plato. By Profes.sor D. G. Ritchie, 
M.A., LL.Df; University of St. 
Andrews. 

Pascal and the Port Royalists. By 

Professor W. Clark, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Trinity College, Toronto. 

Euclid. By Emeritus Professor Thomas 
, Smith, D.D., LL.D. 

Hegel and Hegelianism. By Pro* 
fcssor R. Mackintosh, D.D., Lanca- 
shire Independent College, Man- 
chester. 

Hume and his Influence on Philo- 
sophy and Theology. By Professor 
J. Orr, D.D., Glasgow. 

Rousseau and Naturalism in Life 
and Thought. By Professor W. H. 
Hudson, M.A. 

Descartes, Spinoza, and the New 
Philosophy. By Professor^. Iveraoh, 
D.D., Aberdeen. 


The following have also been arranged for : — 


Socrates. By Rev. J. T. Forbes, 
M.A., Glasgow. [In the Press, 

Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics. 

By F. W. Bussell, D.D., Vice- 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

[In the Press. 

Augnstine and Latin Patristic Theo- 
logy. By Professor B. B. Warfield, 
D.D., Princeton. 

Scotus Erigena and his Epoch. By 

Professor R. Laita, Ph.D., D.Sc., 
University of Aberdeen. 

Wyclif and the LoUards. By Rev. 
J. C. Garrick, B.D. 

The Two Bacons and Experimental 
Science. ByRev.W. J.Coupbr, M.A. 


Calvin and the Reformed Theology. 

By Principal Salmond, D.D., U.F.C. 
College, Aberdeen. 

Lessing and the New Humanism. 

By Rev. A. P. DAViDsqjjJ^M.A. 

Kant and his Philosophical Reyoln- 
tion. By Professor R. M. Wenlky 
D.Sc., Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan. 

Schleiermacher and the Rejayen- 
escence of Theology. By Professor 
A. Martin, D.D.,? New College, 
Edinburgh. 

Newman and his Influence. By 

C. Sarolea, Ph.D., Litt. Dob., Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 






